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conceptual structure of the economics discipline presented in the ^ 
first publication (ED ,148 648) can be used to help students at the 
primary grade level make more effective economic decisions* By using 
these .activities, teachers will be able to^strengthen the elementary 
social studies tertbook's treatment of economic content and ^introduce 
c^ildre^ to a number of relevant and important ideas which these; 
texts* omit*. The economic content is expressed in'. the fotm. of -^six 
economic generalizations, each of which f ocu^ses *on two or tiree 
economic concepts^ and ou; important .relationships among these 
concepts. The concepts iiclud^"* scarcity, choice makin-g, opportunity 
cosl^, speci-alizatidn, and division of labor. The activities are many 
.4nd.- varied and involve students in' playing games, listing . examples, 
learning tc discriminate between sensible and crazy sentences, 
setting up stores in the classroom, classifying 'pidfeures of goods and 
services, and analyzing and iiscussing pictures. For each activity 
the following information is provided: overview, rationale,' 
objectjLves^ description of materials needed, and specific teaching 
methods. TO help the teacher who lacks formal preparation in 
economics, separate overviews aare ^provided for each of the six • 
economic generalizations. (A uthor/RM) 
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Strategies for Teaching Economics is on; component of a t wo-paitpublicadoo entitled 
Master Currictdum Guide in Econontics for the Nation's Schools ^ Part I of the Guid|e« A 
Framework for Teaching Economics: Basic Concepts, presents a cocicqmial stnictitre of the 
^^^nomics discipline and shows bow that structure can ht used.to assist in more effective 
"^rsonal economic decision-making! Part II of the Guide^ Strategies for Teaching Eco- 
nomics^ demOTStratcs to educators how the conceptual Frame^rk^m be taught at various 
grade levels: Primary, Intermediate and Secondary. It has been packaged in several volumes 
to allow wyct flexible use by classroom teachers andicuniculum development SQpctalists, , 

The Joint Council greatly appreciates'the fine cooperatioR given to us by the many 
universities , and school systems associated vdth Jhe development of these curriculum 
strategies. We are especially indebted to the^^ihdividuals who drafted diese materials* 
M^^culous classroom-testing, by talented teachers liicar the develupiucnt sites ppvided the 
necessary shakedown to assure that each lesson published was class^m-tested. While no 
claim is made that these.le^ns have been evaluated'imdcr-all classroom conditions^ we do 
know that the lessons work with the pupil populations designated* We consider the {xesent 
volume'^ a woricing document and expect that modified versions will t>e forthcoming in the 
years ahead. . „ * « * 

The entire Master Curriculum Prtjject was made possible by geiieral contributions from- 
. all our many dedicated sponsors. In addition,, supplementary grajits were received from 
General Motors, Ford Motor Car Fund and American Telephone and Tdegrapli. We 
appreciate the confidence these sponsors have Expressed in the ec<niomic education move- 
ment. Special commendation should.be giyen to S. StoweH Symmes, Director of Cur- 
riculum, who has coordinated the projccf for the Joint Council firom its inception* 

We are confident diat Strategies for Teadiing Economics will serve tcachers^ll as 
practical guidelines for building economics lessons intd <:;usting curricula. Properly used 
the Master Curriculum Guide can become a powerful device for accelerating ^onomics 
instruction at all grade levels. ^ 

" ■ " ^ ^ ' 'V 

- ' . ^ M. L. Frankel 

- . . * . * . ^ President 



Foreword 



The Master Cumculum Guide was {KiUkhed xo be used as a tool for curriculum 
dcvdopment — it is not a curriculum per se. ttis designed as a resourQc document for !ichool 
systems engaged in K- 12 economic ^ucation iflea^^ 11 proyi<fesdetid3ed classroom 
lessons iUustrating tested >iyays iff which these ide^^tan be taught at diff&rent levds of 
difficulty. Thus, the Master Curriculum Guide indicates that ^cononnic td^ can be taught, 
where they can be taught and how tHey can^be taught. 

It was decided to slice the school years into three segments: Primary, Intttmediate and 
Secondary/ with the ^ondiury packets oriented toward subject fields. Ciipculum 
committees were established for these segments. In preparing the vohimeis of Part II , Ac 
committees have specified levels of difBpulty for each lesson, rather than code the lessons 
for single grades, ortfe, two, three and so for*. Teachers musi decide d)ei4q)ropriate grade 
foe dach lesson based upon the capacity of their studen^i4iftose teaching in '^middle 
schools'* will want to examine both the intermedike levd package and the various 
secondary packages. . 

By judiciously selecting lessons from the volumes of teachii^ strategies, teachers can 
systematically upgrade the quantity and quality of economic instruction in their existing 
courses^ Each lcsson'is self-contained and ready for .tea^ng, but good teachers who have 
•had economic education training can readily modify the activitytofit their special classrodm 
needs. The lessons arc concept*t>ased rather than unit or thrme-orientcd. Once teachers 
have mastered the instructtonal^agtivity, placenient within existing courses or inclusion as 
■ supplements" to text units will rftpidiy follow. Sample materials for classroom use (e.g., 
pictures, cards, games, etc.) may be reproduced at die twcher's discretion. 

The curriculum strategies published in *is v^umcnave been dassroom^tested.^^ 
However, field-testing has not been conducted throughout die Umted States. For diis 
reason, we see the present edition as a workipgdoctmicnt diatVill be inqnoved based xspon 
responses from users througliout the country. The Instructional Aotivity Evaluadon ¥om 
found on pages viii^ix, or modified versions of it, may be useQ by supervisors to obtain 
feedback from teachers. We urge teachers to send copies of suck evaluations to the iwa 
Council. This will enable us to obiain insights ^or future revisions. Forthennore, since we 
vie>^' dicse coJlccrons of concept-ciientied amicb. am activities asstarthig points, teadiers 
are urged to subniifthek own activities deaHgg with concepts select^ 
those teaclicrs wishing to submit activities should use a iomax diat includes die essential 
'elements of the formaroutlined on page x. This ^de was developed to encourage writers 
to provide immediately teachable lessons. If thiciJouit Council receives a sufficient i^mber 
of activities that have been classroe»n-tested, we#dU be well on cxir way toward supfdying" 
n^ultiple volumes oTTconcept-oriented mini-lessons at various grade levels. In fact, we 
would have a growing * *cuniculum activities bank* ' which, when published, would provide 
teachers with a rich source of- classroom-tested lessons deigned to teach ^^trious 
components of the economics Framewbric. 

The Master Currictilum Guide Project, like all complex undertakingd, is the product of 
many people whose contributions must remain unacknowledged, because it is. neariy 
impossible to assign authorship to ideas that have been shaped and reshaped as they were 
molded into a published document. Periiaps by briefly tracing the evolutionary character of 
the product, we can not only clarify its purpose but also give credit tip some of the principals 

involved. . 

The Master Curriculum Guide Project is an out^^wih of the^Developrocptal Ecc^^ 

Education Projea (DEEP). Working documents i»roduced i<x the DEER experiment in 
civiculum change conducted betweenl964 and 1969. inckided the "two little red books/V 
as they were called In the field: ore a'sts^emem of ecmomi^^oncepts to be taught tksoutlined 
in the Task Force Report on Economic Educadon in ^ Schools, and die second, some 
Suggestions for grade placement. These materials were later fashioned into a sifigle voiuihe 
'cnmled Economics in the Curriculum. Ehiring the '60s and the cariy *70s, these 
publications were extensively used, especially by those schools associated with the DEEP 
Cooperating Gdiools Program. TJterally hundreds of curriculum guides and lesscm plans 
were generated from these docoments and du-ough them thousands of teachers and students 



were hmoduced to ecor.oiluc education, * . \ - 

During the 1973 Natibnal Affiliated Econonttc EducaUdo Directccs Meetiiig* many* 
CouncO and Cemer Directors, led by the CaKfomia and Oklahoa|t contiQgems, isged tfie* 
Joint Council te undertake what'bas become known as the Master Curriculum <3uide 
Project. It took three years for Lee Hansen*s cqfnitittM to develop^a ticw Framework for 
Teaching EcmoMics. At the sanie time the Frame^^oric wis being prq^^ 
fofsf groups chaired by the individuals whose names ore affixed to diese pubUsbed.volumes 
wereestablished , Behind die scenes, die projea relied heavily on a Steiering CeiAnuttee of 
profcfssional economic educators: Pe^ V. Harrington* Director, Indiana Council for 
Economic Education, Purdue University; <;|ugh C. Lovdl, Professor <ii Economics, 
Portland' State University; Qayton Millington, Executive Vi<» Presidfnt^ Oklahoma 
Council on Economic Education, O^Uahoma State University; Leon M. Sdutr* Director, 
Cemec for Economic Educadpn, University of V{(sccmsin-Milwaukee; and Roman F* 
Warmkc\ Chairman, Department of Economic EdudMoir, Ohio University.^ 

These individu^s served in an advisory capacity for various project conmutteeis and 
significantly helpe^ to shape the nature of the prodwrt. June V. Gilliard, Cunriculum 
Specialist for the Joint Council, contribute importantly to die de»gn of the teaehing 
drategies and prepared the Instructional Activity Evaluation Form. Each committee was 
given the responsibility>to make a first selection of those economic concepts which could be 
most usefhlly taught within the grade level division established. We know that more ideas 
than^ inchided in th<$e volumej^coh be taught. Our objective for diese first editions was to 
produce a few quality activities that could be tmmediatety .used by teachers. The ^lessons 
have been dassroom-tesiedatibraevelopment sites ahd^ve look forward to haying them ' 
Q^Id-tested in classrooms throughout the nation. J « / 

We ar'T indebted to all individuals who* have par^dpated in the prepanttion of 
Strategies far Teaching Economics^ Primary Levels l^ut special thanks are due to the 
Chairman, Donald G. Davison. Through his leaderships the comminee has provided us widi 
superb models that will serve to accelerate concept Teaming in economics. 

S. Stovb^USymmes 
^ ^ Director of Curriculum and 

Coordinator^'Master Curriculum Project 





R CURRICULUM ^ 

Jnstructionai Activity Evaiuatign Furm | 

* * 

$mplete an evaluation form for each ac^i^ used and return to: ^^^^^^^^^^^ » 

SCHOOL ADDRESS: ' ' 

St 



^ . . . ^/ ^ 

TITLE AND/OR LEVEL OF ACTIVITY PACKAGE: 

NUMBER AND/OR TJJLE OF^ACTI^ITY: : 1 L___ 

DESCRIPTIOhrdF CLASS WITH WHiCH ACTIVITY WAS USED: " 
. Course Title:_J 



Age Range or Grade Level; 
Title of Texttx>ok (if any): _ 



Studerit Ability Irevel(s) - (Check one): ^ , / 

• 1 Above Average ^ 

— . Average . ^ " • ^ 

' • Below Average - . 

_^ Heterogeneous Group intiluding All the Above. 



ratini^ ^ 



ACTIvrTY EFFECTIVENESS (Circle the number you think indicates the appropriate 
T Are objectives cle^irly stated? 

^ 

Very Dear 5 4 3-^1/ Z ^ Vague - 

2. Arepbjectives realistic in terms of student maturity at the specified age or grade 
level? 

Very . t 

Realistic " 5 4 3 2 1 HJnrealistk: 

3. Are teaching procedures stated in. a manner so as to be easily understood? - 

Easy to - • / Very Difficiilt 

Understand 5 / 4 3 2 1 ' - to UnderstarKi 

4. Are teaching procedures appropriate for accomplishing objectives? 

' Very . . * ^ Not 

Appropriate 5 .4 3 2 'T. Appropriate 

5. Are teaching procedures appropriate for students of this age or grade level? 

Very • * , - Not 

Appropriate 5 4 3 2 1 Appropriate 

6. Are recommended student material appropriate for the ige or grade level 
specified? . ^ 

. Very ' . - ^ . Not 

Appropriate -5^ ^ .3 2. ^1 * Appropriate 



•7. To what eittenf does this activity contribute to pupils' understanding of the 
partioiter Monomic' concept it is designed to teach? * " 

Very , . Not 

Much 5 4 3 2* 1 . At AM 

8. Did you use any of the items Aiggested fOr evaluation? _ j_ 

If yes. please provide the infofnation requested betow. ' ^ 

' Number cff Evaluation Item • Average Level of Class Performance (Circle one) 

- ' ' • Excellent Good Acceptable Poor 

■ Excellent Good AcceiStable Poor 

' ^ - \ Excellent Good Acceptable Poor 

^ '. " * Excellent Good , Acceptable Poor 

Excellent Good, Acceptable Poor 

' 9. What would be your overall rating of evaluation techniques ^ugg|ested tor thift. 
jBctivity? ' 

Excellent 5 ' 4 3 2.1 \^^^ ' Poor 

1 0. What would be your overall rating of the activity in temis of its effectiveness for 
achieving stated objectives? • ' 

Very . - - * . Not At All 

Effective .5 ,4 3 2 1 Effective; 

COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: What djanges and/or additions would you 
recommend for making tNs a more effective instructional activity? PIdase describe or, if. 
available, include some sarhples of any additional teacher or studentmaterials you might 
have used (for example: evaluation techniques). We shall vtrelcome specific elatx>ration 
relative to any of the ^li^^ve questions. . ' ' - ^ - 

(Attach extra sheets with comments and materials, or use back of -form) 
• . • ■ - -v " • ■ 

Form prepared by June V. Gilliard. Curriculum Specialist^ JCEE. 
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CONCEPT: 

RECOMMENDED USE: 

TIME REQUIRED: 
MATERIALS REQUIRED: 

RATIONALE:. 



MASTER CURRICULUM 
Instriictloruil Activity Forrnst 

State the concept that serves as the main organu»r fpr the 
activity. 

State grade and/or ability level of students for whom the activity 
is intended. . - . 

State number of class periods needed to complete the activity. 

List ail materials needed foe the activity (e.g.r books, games, 
films, etc.) ^ 

A brief statement expiainirig'the significance of the activity. The 
statement may focus on what students should know, t^e^aware 
of or t>e able to do. Or, it may Ibcus on the importance of the 
- instructional approach being used (e.g., use of gaming/ 
simulation for motivational purposes or for purposes of having 
' - stjjdents apply certain sidlis, krK>wledge, etc.). 

RELATED CX).NCEPTS: Other economic-concepts specifically dpatt with Ih the activfty. 

^Each objective should specify (1)*the particular learning 
(knowledge, skill or attitude) the student is e^q^ected to demon- 
strate; ^(2-)' the actk)n the student wilt perform in denrxmstratmg 
this knowledge, skill or attitude (e.g^ write, compare, state, Hst, 
etc.); (3) the condittons under Wik:h the actk>n is to occur (e.g., 
given certauri data or information, after viewing a partkxilar film, 
given a particular field-trip experience, etc.). 



INSTRUCTIONAt 
OBJECTIVES: 



TEACHER STRATEGY/ 
PUPIL ACTIVITY: 

EVALUATION: 



Description of the teaching-teaming process to be used for pupil 
attainment of objectives. * * 

Description of strategies, testing instruments, or other materials 
to t>e used for assessing student teaming. 



Prepared by June-V. Gilliard 

Joint Council on Economic Education 
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Overview arid Rationale 



% .Every society must face^die fact^that its labor and othe^ 

» lesources avail^Ie for the production of goods and services 
^aie iiisufGcipnt to produce ^ the goods and services wanted 
by members of that society. Because of this gap' between 
lesooroes^aiKl pcopFe^s wants', every societyroust create a s^ 
.of in^tut^ans-or social arrangements, conmionly referred to 
as an econoipic system. 41ie economic systeni provide- ^^oci^ 

• «y with a systematic way o^ managing its scarccTesoar^s, 

^providing answers to t& vitak questions of which gooh will 
and will not be produced, whjcH resource mix will be used in- 
their production^ and how (he resulting output of goods will 
^be distributed amonng members of society. 

AnHmderstanding^of the purpose, organization and opera- 
tion of an econpmic system rei}uires.the ability to deal with a 
set of s<^histicated concepts ahd relationships. The purpose . 

' of econpmic education is not to prepare young people to 
become ecqpomistjs, but to ensure that before leaving school 
students should have acquired a background in economics 
which will equip them to make informed and intelligent 

...deciSons in tti^ marketplace and in the voting booth. The 
development of these understandings and decision-making 
skills requires a sustained and systematic effort over a 

, number^of years and should commence at the beginning of 
the formal education process. - ^ 

Young children of primary-grade age are faced with the 

r fa 4?*^ scarcity and consequently are involved in economic 
decisions. Time is a valuable and a scarce -element to 
youngsters. They must make decij^ions on- how to use their 
"'free" time. They must decide which games they should 
play oi^whe^er their free time should be used for watching 
tdevision and , if so, which program. - _ 

Tlixrreasingly, children are making decisions in the mar- 
ketplace. Again, scarcity appears in the-form^f'theirjiiany 
wants, and itSSy n^ust msJce decisions becauseof their linnt^ 
income. Should they spend their income on a movie, tot 
candy-, a-soft drink or popcorn; ^or should they save some of 
their income for spending in the^ future? , r ' 

Children are fascinated with the idea that they, as well as 
adults, imke decisions as consumers, producers and savers. 
When provided* with instructional strategies that relate to 

' their personal e^q^erience children in the primary grades are • 
highly motivatedjto explore important ecpnomic dimensions 
of the .decision*making process. If presented within their 
experience realm, children can gain valuable insights into 
basic economic concepts and relationships. 

The limited number of economic conc^ts and relation- 
ships selected for deyelc^ment in the priss^ary grades are 

. fundiamental ones . Eacl/bf the economic concepts is included 
in the fist of Basic Economic Concepts identified in the Joint 
Coancil^s Framework for Teaching £conomics. Their treat- 
ment iirthe f nmary grades sets the stage for further elabora- 
tion and refineiilent of tfiese concepts in subsequent grades, 
and/serves as building blocks for the introduction of addi- 
tional and more sophisticated concepts. 

The economic content presented in the. primary grades is 



expressed in the form of economic generalizations. There are 
six economic generalizations, aiKl each generalization fo- 
cuses on "two or three key economic concepts and on inqjor- 
tant relationships ai^bng these goncepts. ; 

Although' the ccmtext in which they are treated .differs, 
economic gei}eralizatioj:is 1-3 deal with the same set of basic 
concepts:' scarcity, di oice-m aldng, and o pportuniQr, cost. 
The fourth economic generalization focuses on labor as the. 
major source lof income for most individuals and examiries 

individualsiS?faousdiolds. Hconbim^ and 
6 focus on tfier^oncepts of specializatio>n and division: o^ 
labor. In generalization 5 the relationship between these 
concepts and productivity and interdependence is developed. 
In generalization 6 the focus is on the nebd for an efficient 
exchange mechanismin a highly specialized economy. Stu- 
dents are introduced to two forrns of exchange, barter and 
money, and to some of th$ur strengths and weaknesses. 

' Most ofthe economic concepts identified above appear in a • 
number of the n:v/ social studies texts for the primary grades. 
Too often, however, the texts do not provide adequate de- 
velopment of important dimensions of the concepts and of 
simple but iinportant relationships among concepts. The use 
of the Mojrer Curriculum Guide wiU enable the teacher to 
strengthe^^the present textbook treatment of economic con- 
tent. 

There remains a substantial number of social studies texts 
that do not provide pupils vrith ariy^meaningful exposure to 
economics: However, these texts do treat a number of topics 
or themes which provide excellent opportunities for develop- 
ing children's understanding of economic concepts. Most 
teachets will discover that the activities contaiiied in these 
Strategies will strengthen and reinforce children's-omder- 
standing of the content of the conventional social studies 
^eXtsa&^ell as introduce children to a number of relevant and 
importanti3eas-^^ch these texts omit. 

The following ai§cus$ion' illustrates how the introduction 
of economic content can betecd ^eTstrengthen the content of 
current social studies texts. The individual aixi the famOy are 
focal points for most textbooksfused in tiie^mary grades. 
Almost without exception, the texts introduce ^d rein- 
troduce the students at different grade levels to the id^hiiat 
some member(s) of the family work outside the home to earn 
/^money'* and diat the family uses this money to buy goods., 
and services "needed'' and wanted. Unforturjately, the texts 
generally do not introduce students to the idea that a gap.^ 
exists between a family *s wants for goods and services and a . 
family's income required t</obtain these goods and services _ < 
in the mai^et|riace. Thus, most texts iniss the opportunity to 
introduce children to the economic concepts of scarcity (fam- 
ily's wants-income gap), the need for family decision- - 
making, and the costs and benefits involved in such 
decision-making. ' , 

In introducing primary-grade children to economic scar- 
city and the jelated concepts of choice-making and opporturi- 
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iiy cost, this document provides separate sets of activities for 
each of the key concepts: unlimited wants, limited income, 
choice-making and opportunity cost. There are at least three 
separate activities for each of the concepts to be developed. . 
Activities have been coi^ied by three ability levels. These 
levels niay approximate grade-level designations. Teachers 
are expected to choose an 'activity jvhich is most appropriate 
for the experience and ability levels of the^ pupils. ' 

Teachers may choose among several acjfrities to introduce 
pupils to the* idea that they , theit fellow students, members of 
their femfly, and people generally sedm to have endless 
wants for^goods and services. Regardless of the activity 
selected, student participation is stressed ana^ variety of 
strategies is used to motivate students. The activities typi- 
cally are open-ended, allowing students to work at their own 
ability leve^ Most importandy, the aotivities can be comple- 
ted in a relatively short span of time and car be implemented 
with the materials available in the typical classroom. 

To assist the teacher who lacks formal -preparation in-. 



economics, separate overviews are provided for each of the 
six economic generalizations. The overviews identify and 
provide a description of tlie economic concepts ani under- 
standings that are to be deVelqjed in the classroom through 
the use of instructional strategies acconq)anying ^ch eco- 
nomic generalization. Prior^to using any of the activities with 
their students, -teacher^ should carefully examine the eco- 
nomic content presented in these overviews. ^ ^ 

Before introducing activities intcrthe classroom, teachers 
should also familiarize themselves with thfe evaluation sec- 
tion for each economic generalization. This section contains 
a s^i of cognitive objectives and a set of affective objectives 
f'Tf efch of the six economic generalizations presented in the 
guide. These objectives are written in behavioral terms, and - 
appropriate evaiuat on activities are provided. Teachers may 
not find it feasible to evaluate all the objectives, just as they 
may not find it feasible to use all the activities presented in the 
guide. However, appropriate items can be selected to fit your 
levef, your goals, and your style of evaluation. 
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Evaluation 
Expected 




- This section^contains a set of cognitive objectives (A) and a , 
set of affective objectives (B) f^a" each _ot the six economic 
generalizations presented in the guided Infornial obse^rvat^^ 
wll probably be the main niethod of evaluating student 
progress in terms of these objectives. If fopnal evaluation is 
desired. Appendix A contains recommeiQbd procedures and - 
Appendix B contains samjple review exercises for each of the/' B. 
generalizadons. 

After each objecrive. a Suggested fornial evaluation proce- 
dure is listed in parentheses (see Appendix A). In those cases 
where the objective is covered by a review exercise (see. 
Appendix B), the ccrresponding exercise questidn is also 
listed (e.g.. Evaluation: Item 1; Review Exercise 1-1). Un- 
Idss read orally, the vocabulary in the review exercises may 
be difficult for most primary students. These exercises are 
denned to oe used at the end of the second or third grade to 
ass^s the effectiveness of the program at these levels. 

Generalization 1 

Because income of a household is liaiited and its wants for 
goods*and services are uiflimited, it mu^t choose which of its 
many wants for consumer goods and i^ervices it Avill satisfy. 

A. Knowledge and Understandings 

1. When asked,*a student will be able to identify ver- 
bally whether a faniiiiar item should be classitied as a 

- good or as a service; ^Evaluation: Item 1; Review 
Exercise 1-1) 

2. When asked what *'un]ipiited wants** means, the 
studdnt will verbally respond widi an appropriate 
definition. (Evaluation: Item 2; Review Exercise 

• - 1-3) 

3 . The stuilent will name at least five^ market places V 
f where he/she can purchase goods and/or services 

(EvaIjiation:Jtem 2) " 

4. Givenalistofstores, the student will be able to select 
an ap^n'opriate one for purchasing a given item. 
(Evaluariod: Item 4) 

5. Given a specific item (candy, jump rope, model, ice 
cream), the student will be able to tell where he/she 
would go to purchase. that item (it would be wise to 
restrict the list of items to goods and services which 
the student has liste^d as one of his/her wantsf. 
(Evaluation: Item^2) 

6. Given three choices, .a student will^be able to select 
the expected price one would have to /pay for the 
item. (Evaluation: Item 5: Review exercise 1-2, 1-4) 

7. Given a specific item (c^pdy bar. pencil, squirt gun, 
comic book), the student will be able to tell approxi- 
mately how mufiji it costs and where to buy it. 



(Evaluation: Item 2) 
8. Ha)*ng selec^ an ifem from a list of choices, the 
student will be able to identify the nfioney cost of &e 
/ item and the *'opportunity^cost'! of Jiis or her selec- 
/ tion. (Evaluation: item 6; Review Exercise 1-5) . 

Feelings, Beliefs^ Attitudes and Values . 

1. >A/;thout looking at a stimulus (page of a.catalQg, 
etc.), die student .will be able to ,name at least five 
items he/she wants. (Evaluation: Item 2) 

2. Students will generalize that they have many wants. 
For example, when talking about a certain item or 
when discussing a particular choice situation, stu- 
dents will indicate that they really want **a lot of 
things." (EvaIuation;,This would be very diffictilt to 
evaluate in a systetnatib manner. Probably ^the best 
that could be done would be to record annecdotal 
remarks as they occurs Evaluation: Item 3) 

3. Given a list, of items that could satisfy personal 
wants, a student will be able to identify which item 
he/she wants the most and tell why it is his/her firsi; 
choice. (Evaluation: Item 2) 

4. Given a list of items, die student will be able to 
indicate whether a 'baby would' want the item, 
whether he/she would" want^ it, whether a parent 

' would want it+. and/or whether a grandparent would 
Want it. (Evaluation: Item 7) • 

5 . The student will be able to identify at least one reason . 
why each of the following critical situations could 
happen:" ^ - 

• You go to a friend's house for dinner, and they 
don't have dessert. 

• A friend is going to summer camp, but your par- 
ents said you won't be able to go, 

• You want to buy a toy with your o}vn money, but 
your parents won't let you. 

• friend gets an allowance (25<2; a week), but you 
don't get anything.. . . , 

Probe to see how many different reasons^ch^dent 
can think of r (Evaluation: item 2) 



'Generalization 2 

Because household incoHK^ is limited, households must 
choose how much of their income^ey will use to purchase 
goods and' services privately and how much they will use to 
purchase collectively through government. * 

A. Knowledge and Understandings 

1 , The kudent will be able verbally to list five items that 
are often supplied by government to households 



and/or businesses. (Evaluation: Item 2; Review 
Exercise 2-1) 

2! The student will be abl^ to name five items the 
government must purdiase to supply fire prc^ectioD 
(i.e.* fire trucks* hoses, fire hydrants, hats, ladders, 
etc.). (Evaluation: Item 2; Review Exercise 2-2) 

3. The student will be^able to identify a source of 
income use^ by government to purchase needed 
items. (Evaluation: Item 2; Review Exercise 2-3) 

4. The student will be able to identify why a city cannot 
hire all die wOTkers It would like and/or cannot sup- 
ply all the goods and services it would like. (Evalua- 
tioK Item 2; Review Exerci^ 2-4) 

5. Thcstudent will be able to identify a possible oppor-^ 
tunity cost of hiring the garbage coUector in the 

V. following situation: A city wants to hire another fire- 

fighter, another teacher and another garbage collec- 
tor but only has enough income to hire one. (Evalua- 
tion: iteni 2; Review Exercise 2-5) 

B. ^edingSv Beliefs^ Atdtudes and Values 

1 - Students will be able tD*give two reasons why some 
: * •people would want die city to provide sidewalks 
(s ifety, few children, >make it easier to walk places, 
ctc), and* students >yill be able to give two reasons 
why some peqple would not*want the city to provide 
^dewalks (cost too much, have to shovel snow off 
die sidewalk in winter, takes up garden space, en- 
courages children^ to play in front of their house, 
etc^). (Evaluatibn: Item 2) 
„ . 2. After the class generates a list of things their school 
needs to provide; the student wll be able to select the 
item he/she thinks is the most important ihd support 
his/her clioFce with, two specific reasons. (Evalua- 
tion: Item 8) ■ ' 
3 . Given a list of services axity could supply and given 
^ a description of a person* the student win be able to 
identify which item the person would want the most 
and support his/her selection with a specific reason^^ 
(Evaluation: Item 9) , 

Generalization 3 , 

Because wants are uniiinited and resources are liniited and 
versatile, choices must be made as to what goods and services 
ar^ to be produced. ^1 . v ^ 

c 

• A. Koowledge and Understandings 

1. " Given a of words associated with a house, the 
. student ^can "identify the items whiclj would, be 

. ^ classified asf resouit;es needecf to build the house. 
(Evaluation: Review Exercise 3-1) 

2. The studeilt can list three resources needed to build a 
stop sign (i.e.. srietalV paint, wood, labor, tools, 
time, etc.). (Evaluation: Review Exercise 3r2) 

3. /The student wiJD be able to match the appropriate 

definition .with the term VMimited resources/' 
(Evaluatign: Review Exercise 3-3) 
: 4. When asked why we have to lAake choices on how 
we use our resources^ the student will respond with 
an appropriate explanation (limited resources com- 
bined with many wants force us to maJ^e choices). 

O . * 
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(Evaluation: Item 2) 
5. The student will be able Ko identify examples of 
opportunity cost from a list of items related to the use 
ofwood, (Evaluation: Revrew Exercise 3-4) 

B. Fedings, Bdiefs, Attitudes and Values^ 

1. The student will veiibalizie. that flue to limited 
resources we have to consider alternatives (opportun- 
ity cost) carefully when we decide to make some- 
thing. (Evaluation: Item 3) 

2. Students will state their opinions/feelings as they 
decide how to use a limited resource. (Evaluation: 
Item 10) , 

Generalization 4 , 

Labor income is the main source of income for most 
households. ^ * 

A. I^%^edgeand Understandings 

1 . Students will be able to tell what their parents' main 
source of income is. (Evaluation: Item 2) 

2. Students will be able to list at least five different jobs 
" they could perforin to cam money income. (Evalua- 

tion: Item 2; Review Exercise 4-1) 
The student will be able to list three different ways 
families can increase their income. (Evaluation: Item 
11) 

The student will be able to rank a set of five 
occupations according to the amount of money 
income they generally provide. (Evaluation: Review 
Exercise 4-2). 

The student^!! beable identi^' which occupation 
in a set of three takes the most ^kill to perform. 
(Evaluation: Review Exercise 4-3) 
The smdent will be abte to distinguish transfer 
- payments provided by the government to supplement 
• incomes from wages and salaries earned. (Evalua- 
tion: Item 12; Review Exercise 4-4) 
7. The student will be able to tell why certain types of 
transfei pdyaieirt s are given to some households. 
(Evaluation: Item 2) V 

B. Feelings, Beliefs,^ Attitudes and Values 

1 . Students will be ^le to tell why they think one job is 
. more ^ipealing ttmki^other. (Evaluation: Item 13 A) 
The student will beSrf>le to name one job he/she 
would not want and tell why he/she would not want 
it. (Evaluation: Item 13B) 

The student will be able to give one reason why some 
people would rather have a. given occupation as 
compared to another. (Evaluation:. Item 13Q 
The studetit will be ahle tojgive one rrason why some 
people think *our govei^oment should supplement 
some households' income. (Evaluation: Item 13D) 
Tne student will be able to give one reason why some 
• people do not think flie govemmelit should^pple-" 
ment some households* income. (EvaluationSJtem 
13D) 
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ISeneralization 5 

Because households want more goods and servio 




can be produced with ayailable-iesources^ diere is a need to 
find new and nxxe effictedt ways of usicg existing resources 
(sprrialiTation and df^on of labor). 

A> • KnowiedgiB and Understandings 

. 4. The student will be able to list three different ways^ 
^ workers in public. krhools specialize. (Evaluation: 
Review Exa:cise S-1) , , ' 

2. The student will be ablp to name two specialty 
tasks used to {voduce a given product. (Evaluation: • 
Review Exercise 5-2, 5-4) 

3. The student wiD be able to give two reasons why . 
speciaUzancm increases and/or improves output. 
(Evaluation: Review Exerc^^se 5-3) 

4. The student will be able to identify one reason why 
q)ecializati9n leads to increase interdependence: 
(Evaluation: Item 14) 

B. FeefingSy Beliefs^ Attjtudes^^ and Values 

1. Smdents will show' that they value specialization tjy 
suggesting cooperafive ways to solve problems. 
(Evaluation: Item 3» Item 13E) 

2. Students will tell how they would feel if another 
person they depended upon failed to -do his/her job 
(Evaluation: Ifem M) 

(Beneralization 6 - 

Because specialization and division of labor result' in 
iiicr^sed output and in increases i n the amount of goods and 
services exchanged, there is a need for a money system. 



A« Knowledge and Understandings 

1. The student will be able to describe the problems we^ 
would have if we^faad to trade directly widi the 
persra who produces the g« ods <x services we want. 
(Evaldation: Item 2) " _ 

2. The student will be able to list two ways specidists 
are able to obtain goods and services want. 
(Evaluation: Review Exercise 6-1) 

3. The student will be able to name the type of mcmey 
normally used in a given transaction. (Evaluation: 
Review Exercise 6-2) * 

4. The student wIU be able to identify some given tenns^ 
as denoting: (1) a producer^ (2) a good or service^ or 
t3) a medium of exchange or as £f measure of value. 
(Evaluation: Review Ex^xise 6-3) ' 'ft 

. ' 5. The student will be able to list ^o functions money 
plays in a spc^^ized economy. (Evaluation: Item ^ 

B« FedmgSy Belitifs, Attitudes and Values 

' 1 .\Students will tell how much they would be willing^to 
pay fof a given obiect. (Evaluation: Ijtem 10 acnd Item 
15) . . 

2. The ^dent will be able to suggest possible values 
anodier person holds who is wiHing to pay a higher 
price fot a given item. (Evaluation: Item 10 and Item 
15) ^ - 

3. Students will share dieir feelings about a time they 
liiade a bad buy (paid too much for an item or didn^t 
get what was expected). (Evaluation: Item 13) 



Six Economic Generalizations 



Economic Generaiization 1 

Because income of a household is limited and its wants for 
gocjdsand services arrunHmited, it must choose which of its 
many wants for consumer goods and services it will satisfy. 

Overview • " ^ / 

The coQcegt of scarcity is thefimdamoital building block 
of the discifdine of economics. With rc^)cct to scarcity, 
economists focus on the relationship between the resources 
required for 'the production of goods and services 
people*s wants for goods and services. Scarcity exists be- : 
cause die supply of the resources is not sufficient Co provideT^- 
all ^the goods and services that individuals wioit. j 

Scarcity requires choice-making and every society must 
haVe institutional arrangements to make choices about the 
following: what goods and services will be produced, how 
goods and services will be produced, and for whom goods 
aiif^seTvices mil be produced. In other words^ since indi- . 
viduals cannot have everylhing they would like, choices must 
be made about what households will t)ave» how resources 
will be combined to produce outputs, and how the output will 
be cfivided up among the population. Scarcity at this level 
will be Inferred to as the **wants-resource gap/' 
. The idea^tbat choices at die level of the economic systenf as 
a whcrfe h^ve to be made about what, how, and for whom may. 
be too abstract for students at the primary-grade level to 
appreciate. If thisjs the case, scarcity and thc^nec;pssity for 
choice-making can be^ discussed at a different leVel: ^An 
alternative is to discuss scarcity in terms of individual or 
family wants, limited family income, and family choice- 
making. Thi^ view of scarcity will -be referred to ais the • 
** wants-income gap." - 

Although' the emphasis here is on the "".^wants^come 
gap, ^ it should be explicitiy stated that in the Unifed States 
ec<XK>my most of thejnany wants of consuming umts (house- 
holds) for goods and services are satisfied through purchases 
from private businesses in the marketplaice. That is, profit- 
motivated business firms use society *s scarce resources — 
n^uial, human and capital— ^to produce what people w^t. 
Of course, some wants aresatisfied through governments and 
v^duntaiy production units. However, no mafter how goods 
and services are produced the money income of iconsuming 
umts is limited, choices must be ifSade as to which wants for . 
g6oc& and &rvices will be satisfied (the concept of income is 
: fidriy complex,, and at this point it might be best txtfocus on • 
inc<Mne households obtained dirough the sale of labor service 
of busin^ses). 

We know everybody has many wants which can be 
satisfied with goods and services, but, in general, what else 
canbe said about them? Jrfarst, a great variety of wants exists, 
and it seems difficult, if not inqx)ssible, to list all the wants of , 
pecf^le: Among a list of other factors, age differences and 
sodal differaices-help to account fcnr the ^differences in 
pe<^de*s wantsV Second; most w can be satisfied by a - 



variety of goods and services. The desire for travel caiMfe 
satisfied by different forms of tran^KXtation services: horse, 
bicycle, motorcycle, car, train, biis^ boat, airplane, etc. 
Equally long lists of goods and services can be made which 
will satisfy our wants for.goods, cl<^ng, shdter^ and enter- 
tainment. Third, the list of people's wants for goods and 
services seems to be an unending one, and it seems impossi- 
ble to provide all the goods and services required to satisfy all 
the people^s wanits tiiem. 

Ample evidence exists to convince us quickly thatdiere are 
^xiot enougl;i^.^^xxis and serviees to satisfy everyone's wants. 
The typical consuming unit (household) faces^ an ahhost 
imfoediate restraint when it itteji^>ts to satisfy its wants 
through The acquisition of godos and services. Families have 
limited'money incomes to pay for goods and services. Since 
money income is limited and money prices must be paid to 
obtain goo^s and services, income and prices are restraining 
forces limiting the number and kinds of goods and services 
which fxm be acquired. \ 

Because of income and pnce restraints, consurninjg umt^ 
cannot satisfy all of their wantsfw goods and services. SimSe 
all wants cannot be satisfied and since wants vary in impor- 
tance, families jnust establish priorities in choosing which 
wants will be safisfied. The.ptarticular choices made will be 
determined in Iarge43art by the size of die family income^e 
prices pf different goods or serviced, and the abilii^r of 
different gobds and services to satisfy the wants. 

' Wise choice^tnakihg is necessary in cwder to obtain the 
most satisfaction p6$stble from the purchase of goods and 
services. These 'choices must be based ia part .upon the 
opportunity cost of goods and services. In general , opportun- 
ity cost represents what is^ven up when a choice is made 
; among alternatives. When a good or service is purchased, its 
opportunity cost to the family is not tte moiieypni^^ 
the other goods and servides which could have been pur- 
chased with the linuted money inconae. Choices" must be 
made in order to.purchase those goods and services which 
provide ithe consuming urut-with the most satisfaction in 
relation to the amoiiint of money income spent for them. 



Econormc Subtopics 

• I . People\ wants for goods and services seem to be never- 
tfnding (p.*7K"' ^ . 

2. »Peop^ purchase most goods and services fiom private 

business firms in tte marke^lace and such purchases 
require money income (p. 14). 

3. Since a person^s income is usually insufficient to buy all 
the goods and services wanted he/she inust make dibices 
whidi are determined by tastes, income and prices 1[p. 
17). . 

4. J^ersons should "make wise decisions in choosing what 
goods they ^uy because whenever they buy a particular 
g^ood, fhey must give up some other good (p. 21). 



Soblopicl. 

People*$ w^nts for goods and services seem to be 
nevef-ending. 

/. Overview ^ ^ 

The activities for Subtopic I focus on three major 
dimensions of people's wants for goods and services: the 
seemingly endless nature of individuals' or families* wahts 
iFor goods and services; the idea that, niost wants can be 
satisfied widi a variety of goods and services (versatility)*; 
and the significant differences in the tastes and preferences of 
individuals for goods and services. ^ 

Most, if not all people, including children, seem to have 
endless wants, the satisfaction of which involves the con- 
sunq)tion of goods and/or services. For example, children 
^constantiy seem to have ah empQr stomach, a sweet tooth, 
and a need to be entertained. The satisfaction of these wants 
maj^ involve the consumption of such goods as cookies, rolls , 
candy, soft drinks, various games, and the Iike.« 

For most of us, tiiere ag generally a number of different 
' goods or services which satisfy a given want (versatility) . 
For example, that trip downtown that we want to take may be 
accompli^ed through various nl^s: walking, roller skates, 
bicycle, motorcycle, car, bus, etc. ;and all of as recognize the 
. difficult time children have when^they are attempting to select 
that single piece of candy from among all the different kinds 
available.. . , - . - 

< Children, as well as adults, differ in their taste or 
preferences for goods and services. Some adults prefer big 
c$rs, others small cars; some like blue jeans, others prefer 
slacks or dresses; some prefer bracelets, while others choose 
earrings, .and some want both. Some children, like 
*Topeye," adore spinach, but many are willing to forego 
spinach or almost any other vegetable. Some children prefor 
strawberry ice, .while others may choose chocolate, tutti- 
frutti, or some other exotic flavor. 

The dimensions of wants xrealeJi in the activities fof . 
Subtopic 1 help to set the stage for the develdpment of d>e 
concepts of choice-making md opportunity cost presented in 
subsequent subtopics in Generalization 1. These concepts 
will also be extended and reinforced in subsequent generali- 
zations. 

2. List of Activities ' . 



Iteia 


r . 

^Title . 


Recommei 
Designated 


ided 
Level 


1 


2 


3 


1 


What do you want? 


X 






2 


Slof^g 




X 


» ■ 


3 ' 


The Place Changer 




X 




4 


The Bug 






X 


' 5. . 


One-String Rule • 






X 


6 . 


Categories 






X 



^ *For definition of key economic terms, see Appendix C. Glossaiy. 



Title: What do you want? (Unlimited Wants) 

# 

Recommended Level: 1 ^ 

Generalizotion 1: Because income of a household is limited 
and its wants f<x goods and services are anlimiied, it must 
choose which of its wants fof consuiii^ goods and services it 
will^ satisfy. 

Subtopic 1 : People's wants for goods aqd services s^em to be 
never-ending. . \ 

Rationate for Activity: The purpose of this activity is to 
demonstrate die variety and nimiber of items , (goods and 
services) that people woultf like to buy. The list provides 
needed data fcx- drawing such conclusions as: (1) We have 
unlimited wants for goods and services, (2) Our parents want 
different items than we do, and (3) Not all children want the 
same items. \ ^ ^ 

Objectives: 

1. For any store that is named (i.e.. Scars, Drug Fair, 
. Wards) ^ each student will name at least one item he/she 

wants thai could be purchased there. 

2. The class will be able to make several general statements 
regarding the items they listed. 

Materials: 

1. Large piece of paper to listthe items named.' ' » 

2. Word cards (construction paper, pieces of sentence strip, 
etc.) 

> 

Procedure: 

1 . Have the students list different stores they visit. 

2. Select several of these stores and make a wall chan-for 
each one.' 

3. Distribute five word cards to each student and have the 
snident name and/or draw an object that he/she would like 
to hf^e from one of tiiese stores (all five couJd conie from ' 

•one store). The students should put theif names on each of 
their cards in such a way^that they will be visible when the 
cards are displayed. 

4. * As the students fim'sh Ae cards they give them to an aide 

(olber student or a ^<^ent selected from the class) to be 
jittached to the ^propriate chart. Otie student should be 
designated for each chart. . 

5. After all the students have had their cirds attached to an- 
appropriate ch^ a discussion should be held to see what 
general, statements can be made regarding the items 
lisicdj>Note: This .di^ussion phase is the key part of the^ 
lesson. Try to get tiie students to realize they are making 
generalizations about their behavior (e.g. , ^^Gee! I see all 
kinds .of things I would like to havc. '^'). Have^them 
predict what goods students in similar classes would 

. choose;;! what tiieir parents would choose, or what,^ 
older class would choose. For exainple, they might note 
that their parents or older children might want some of the^ 
things tiiey have listed on the chart, as well as other things 
not listed on the cfiart. *' ^' 



**ceUlnfi 



Optional: 

1. These charts ccwld be tunred into **ceUlng hangs" and 
hungfromthe ceiling as arough map showing the general 
location of die stores in relation to the classroom. 



I want to go to \ . ^ i 

1 want a— __ for our school. ^ 
If I had atfkie money I needed, I would buy a 



Title: Slotting CUnlijnited Wants) ^ ^ • 

Recommended Level: 2 

Generaiiziodbn I: Because income of a household is limited 
and its wants for goods and services are unlimitc^d, it must 
choose which of its many wants for consumer goods and 
services it will satisfy. 

Stibtopic I : People's wants for goods and services seem to be 
never-ending^ 

' Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to generate a 
long list of itenas that can satisfy a given want. This helps to 



Have any student who responded to the first science 
show his/her list to the class.^ After the first student is' 
finished, allow othen students'" to suggest additional an-* 
swers to the sentence. Tape the first answers on the board 
and foUow the same procedure ^yitb the remaining ques- 
tions. Ask students if it would be possible td list all their 
wants for goMs and services. How long would diis list 
have to be? (After comparing lists, students shoultl see 
that theirwants for goods and services actually are unend- 
ing.) ■ 



Title: The Place Changer (Unlimited Wants) 
Recommended Level:, 



^jGeneralizjation 1: Because income of a household is limited 



long oi iicnid uioi van ^uMy ^ ^vcu wojii.. i iuj ij&ij/o - : . — 

dramatize the unlimited namre of wants. Fluency (ihe-abifity and its wants for goods and services are unlimited, it must 



to list many items within a given category) is aIsojd^veI<^)ed. 
The goal sliould be to see how many it^ns the^students can 
list. Leave it <^)en-ended to allow for individual ability and to 
underscore the unlimit^ nature of our wants for goods and 



services. 



Objective: \ 

I . Each student will be able to list several words to fit each 
slot. 



Materifds: : ° " ^ . 

1 : Mettenals to record the words. Long strips of paper can be 
.used as a mouvational gimmick (i.e., adding machine 
paper, thin strips of butcher paper,' strips of computer 
paper, etc.). The teacher should '.save the material for 
possible, use in later activitie!s (e.g.. Generalization \\ 
Subtopic 3, **Twenty Questions"). 

2. If needed, older' students can take dictation. 

" ■ ^ •. ■> 

Procedure: 

L Model the activity at least one time with»the class. See 
how many woids they can list which would fit in the slot 
below: . . ' ' 
I am thirsty , I want to drink a glass of 

2. Have the students work individually or in small groups 
with the f<^owing sentences: Yhe students can choose the 
sentences they would like to complete. The question with 
. the astodsk is particularly .good in the follow-up disQus- 
'"sion. ■ . ^ , 

I would like to play ^_ 

I want _« for dessert. ' 

i would like to have a ■ in my bedroom. 

I would like a ,» . for a pet. ^ 

♦My family.wants a _ " 



choose which of its many wants for consumer goods and 
. services it will satisfy. - , 

Subtopic 1 : People's wants for goods and services seem to be 
never-ending. t 

Rationale for Activity : This activity is designed to show not 
only that our wants for goods^nd services are unlimited, but 
that the kinds of good:* and^eryices we , want vary with our 
circumstances. 

'Objectives:^ ^ - , 

1. Students will be able lo list sevei^ goods and services 
. they would want if they were transferred to another set* 

ting. . • . 

2 . Each student will be able to give a reason for naming each 
item listed in Objective 1. . « 

Materials: . ^ 

.1. A method of recording the items nambd by the students 
(chalk board, transparency, butcher paper, etc.). 

Procedure: • . 

i . Have the students list possible places where they could be 
sent. 

2! Select one of these places ^d have the class lisf different 
items, (goods and/or-services) tiiey would want in their 
new setting. . 

For examples: What Would they want for food? 
.... protection? transportatibn? 



Optional:" 

. 1 . Name places where a person might want a boat 
glass of water ...... a piap a ride. 



*■ \ " " -' 

Title: the Bue(Unlimitcd Wants) 

Recommended Level: 3 

Generalizjation I: because income of a househ<rfd is limited 
^ and Its wants for goods and services are unlirnited, it must 
choose which of its many wants for consumer goods and 
services h will satisfy. \ 

Sufcfoprc /: Peoirfc's wants for goods a td services seem to toe 
never-ending. 

Rationale for Activity: The intent of this activity is to rein- 
force students* understanding of the idea that a given good 
inay be used to satisfy a number of different >^ants (versatil- 
ity^. At the same time^ the acljvity develops the students' 
descripdve powers and listening skills. 

Objective: 

1 . The students will be able to listen to a desarip^on of a 
want and identify iteriis which could satisfy that person's 
want. - * • 

» 

Materials:. - 

1 . A deck of 3 X 5 cards: each card has the name and/or 
sketch of a particular item (i .e, , fishing pole, candy bar, 
baseball, bus ride, haircut, book, dog, cat, fish, etc.). 
The samples' on pages 1 1 and 12 may be reproduced as a 
beginning set. Cards may be added that will build vo- 
cabulary. The deck should^jontain two cards for each case 
(i.e., two cards each having a picture of a fishing pole, 
two cards each ha>4ng a-pictere of a candy bar, etc. \ The 
, - decfcshouludlso contain the Bug Card. 



THE BUG . 




This card serves the s^me role as the ''Old Maid" card. 

. * ■ . ^ 

Procedure: . ' 

1. introduce the game by holding up a sample card (jump 
rope, C.B. radio^ pocket knife, cow. silly putty) and 
.Asking why a person might want the_^iiem on tht card. 
. Have students identify a number of wants that each good 
might satisfy. 



2. The deck of paired items should be shuffled. The Bug 
Card is not in the deck at this time. Each of the students is 
given t\yo cards. It is inqxntanf to stress to the students 
that diey dolobc show their caids to* eadi othe^ 

3. The students are now directed to put tiieir heads down 
(eyes closed) and hold up acard. You circulate among die 

. students and exchange cards widisevei^a) students. In one 
, of the Kchanges you. substitute The Bug Card, Again, it 

is important tfaat'tfie st&dents do not know who has The 
^ Bug C^. Coach the studetfts on how to act iks if they 
~ have The Bug^and bow to hide it if they do. It xs also a 

good idea to have the suidents li^tly t^ their feet as you 
.: njake "the exchange so that it is hardcr-for tfem to hear 

where you are st<^ing to exchange canis. 

4. The purpose ot the game is for the students to get a 
matched gair and not get caught with The Bug. If a 
student is dealt a matched pair (two cat cards, or two 
fishing pole cards, etc.), he/she dechoes. them and. is 
given two more'cards. 

5. The game is played by calling up a student (this can be 
done on a rotation basis^ or each student can«be given a 
number and you can ^in a^^dial to see which number 
comes up). The^'student selects one of his/her cards ahd, 
tells^why a. person might want the item pictur^ on the 
card! He/she is not allowed to name die item, only 
describe who and why spmecHie mi^t want it. For 
example, a student setecting-a card wit^ a flashlight might 
s^y that a policeman would want this item to look in stores 
at night to make sure there are no robbers in the store. (It 
is important, and it will take some practice, that die 
student does not name die object but only tells who might 
want it and how it could 4>e used.) 

6. After the vtem has been described, an^ student who thinks 
he has a match (a card that notches the description) stands 

" up. In thiscasci a student having the other flashlight card 
would stand; also, a student havinga pair of glasses on his 
card might stand. If a smdent has The Bug, diat student 
might also stand. Now -the child that gave the description 
must pick one of the tliree ^tudents hoping he has selected 
the one who has the card diatniatcbeshis^ers. 
Thtf student keeps the hft^she described and secretly 
exchanges the other card witii the student selected. 
Again, it is important that the students do net let other 
students see their cards. It is also a good time for both 
^students to act as if they have The Bug . 

7. If the student i^ successful in getting a match h^he lays 
down the match andiiraws two more cards. The deek wilt 
neied to contain about half again as mahypairs of cards as 
-there are* students playing the game. 

8. The student with the most pairs at the end^of die tiijie 
period is the winner. And, of course, the studentiiolding 
The Bug has been stung and is the loser; If ypu think The 
Bug will cause too much excitement^ the game can be 

" played without it. The purpose of The Bug Carid is 
^ motivation. Too much motivation can be as detrimental 
as too little. / • • , 

9. Following completion of ihe game, discuss the following 

' questions: * ^ 

a. For what items were wants easiest to list? 

b. .Would the wants for a flashlight be different for a' 
burglar than for a police officer? 



. c; CBodude by asldng wiu^ the chOdren learned about 
goods; services and waiits (e.g., the goods we talked 
• aboofhave many uses th:it$ati^ different vi^^^ 

• Opdanal: 

^ . I. H&nd out the^cards to the students^ including The Bug 
(four caidseach). If achildhasa liiatcSiing pair, have the 
student name the good and list some of die uses (wants) 
for it. llien, one at a f lie, have children take a canl fro 
die person erf fh^tr right, again checking for matches. 
Comim^dus procedure ssdl someone runs out of caids 
^ (th;winner);ll)e Io$er is die person with The Bug at the ^ 

V endofdiegame. 

2. Some studoits may require exercises in classifying 
products as **goods". or *'services." This would be 
especially true if the pictures used in the game show both 

, goods (baseballs) and services (bus rides). 



Title: One-String Rule (Unlimited Wants) 
Recommended Level: 3 r 

, Getutraliziotion 1: Because income of a household is limited 
and its wants f» goods and scrvices-are-onJimltM, U must 
choose which m its many wiants for consumer goods and 
servicesitwill ^dsfy. 

Subiopic 1: People's wants for goods and services seem to be 
never-ending; ^ 

Rfldonale for Activity: Tms is^ a kClassificationV activity 
designe^o stretch the §tudents* conceptual undei^tanding of 

* wants as related to specific areas (i.e., health, musfc, 
entertainment, etc.) The activity reinforces the idea that a 
variety of items can beXiscd to satisfy a given want and that 
ixxh goods and services satisfy wants. !. 

* &^ 
Objectives: 

J. The students will be able to list specific items that will 
' fulfill a general want (for example^ a rose bush; a shrub, 

or a lawnmower could be used to fulfill the waat'for an 

attractive yard). - 
2. The students will be able to select from a list of general 

wants one which fits a set of specific-items . 

Materials: 

* 1. Materials needed to list a series of general wants (i.e., 

chalkboard, butcher pjipec etc.). 
2. " Space to play the One-String Rule. 

Procedure: 

1 . Have the students generate a list of specific items (5 to 10) 
for each of the general wants presented. The list of 
general wants might include: good health, entertainnjent, 

y food^fecreation, education, and safety. ' 

2. Draw the One-Siring configuration on the board (trans- 
parency). • 



.ONE-STRING RULE 




icetream 



football 



3. The idea df the game is for the students to figure out what 
rule you have for the One String. Items which fit the rule 
^ go inside- the string. Items which do not fit the rule go 
outsi^lerlt is a good idea to place at least one or two items 
ide and outsideibe string at the.beginning of the game. 



This gives the students some data to go t>n and avoids 
having merely a guessing game. In introducing the 
^activity, you might U$c the two general categories,^goods 
and services. — 

4. The students-nacne other items (the words can come from 
^nffislists^enerated in Item I but the students should^bt be 

restricted to these words). They name the words to test 
' their theories as to what the rule could be. 

5. When someone thinks he/slie knows the rule, he or she 
stands. Students a^ given one more chance to test their 
theory^ this time. They do this by naming another item. 
After seeing if it fits the rule or not, they can either pass or 
guess the rule. If they guess the rule they win; if they arc 
wrong'theyjoseandareoutofthegame. - 
Winners can then come up and pick the next rule and the 
game is played again. 



6. 



Title: Categories (Unlimited Wants) 
Recommended Level: 3 

Genercdizjotion 1: Because income of a household is limited 
and its wants for goods and services ate unlimited, it must 
choose which of its many wants for consumer goods and 
services it will satisfy. 

Subtopic J : People's wants for goods and services seem to be 
"never-ending. . 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to stress the 
variety of items that can be used to fulfill a want. It also can be 
used to reinforce such concepts as wants, goods and serv ices. 
It is a classification activity and thus serves to clarify and give 
depth to these concepts. The game is hi^h in motivation, ^ 
stresses fluency (an aspect of creativity), and can easily be 
adapted to reinforce a variety I5T concepts in many subject 
are^. " 

Objective: 

1. The student will be able to aiame specific items that could 
fulfill a given want (i^e., aaiapplexould fulfill the want for/ 
food, a chess set could>fuIfiIf the want for entertainment,! 
etc.). ' 

Procedure: 

1 . Have the students stand and form a circle . 

2. The game is played to a clapping rhythm: 



^ 1 
clap. 



2. 
clap. 



'3 

clap. 



4 
rest 



3. 



1 2-3 4 

clap, ^clap, clap, rest 

Model the clapping panem aid have the students join in 
and practice with you, using categories of first, goods aiid 
second, services. As part of the introduction, have die 
students identify differences between goods and serviced. 
When the riiythm has been established/introduce the 



acdvicy. On a rest yoii will name a category (i.e , food, 
games, entertainment, good health, clothing, nice house, 
a car, a tool; etc.). On the next rest, the student to your 
left has to name an item that fits that category (i.e. , food: 
apple, pici bread, grapes, cake, steak, etc.). If the student 
doesn't say anything on the rest, repeats what somebody 
else has said, or says something before the rest (on a clap) 
he moves to the end of the line. 

After completion of the activity, have the students 
identify the category for which it was easiest to list items. 
Have them explain why. Do the same for the most 
difficult category. 



Siibtopi<r2 

Pe<^le purchase most goods and services from private 
business firms in th^ marketplace and such purchases require 
•money income. ^' 

1 . Overview 

In the activities for Subtopic I , students were introduced to 
some of the dimensions of people's wants for goods and 
services, including the idea that people's wants are endless or 
unlimited. In the set of activities for Subtopic 2, students are 
introduced to the major ideas that ( J ) most goods and servicer^ 
we consume are purchased in the marketplace from some 
store or other kind of business: (2) money income is needed to 
purchase goods and services from businesses: and (3) mosL 
people obtain money income through the sale of their laTx)r ^ 
services to some business Ceamed income). Today, many 
children receive money incoqje either in payment for , 
performing certain productive tasks in the house or neighbor- 
hood (earned incomfe) ov in the form of gifts (unearned* 
income) 

Tlie activities for Subtopic 2 stress the idea that most wants 
for goods and sei;vices are satisfied in the marketplace and 
that purchases in.the marketplace involve money transactions 
and'' that individuals and families must have a source of 
money income (earned or unearned) if they are to engage in 
transacuon«, in the marketplace. The activities for this 
subtopic provide the understandings students need to explore 
Ithe '*warits-incomegap" presented inSubtopic3. 

2, List of Activities 



Item 


1 

Title ' 


Recoijimended 
Designated Level 


1 . 


2 


3 


1 


Earning Money 


X 






2 


The Five and Dinie Store 


X 


r 




3 


The Money Chain 




X 




4 . 


Crazy Sentences , ^ 




X 




5 


Time is Money 






X 



Title: EamingMoney (Satisfying Wants) 

R^ommeitded Level: 1 ^ ' . ^ 

GeneraHzditon I: Because jncpme of a household is limited 
and its wants .for goods and ^rvices are unlimited, it must 
choose which of its many wants for consumer goods and 
services It will satisfy, • ' * 

Subtopic 2) People purchase most of thc/goods and services 
from private business firms in the ni^ket\)laceN^nd such 
ipurch^ses require money income. , 

RationHlefor Activity: 'This activity focuses on ways students 
can earn money to buy goods and services thdy. want. The , 
activity (^1) helps students to. share ideas for earning money ^ 
and (2) demonstrates that one can earn money income by 
__4)erforining^diffetent productive tasks^ 

.Objectives: ■ , 

1 . The students will name ways they csSi earn lOtf, $l\00j . 
. . andSS.OO, ) 

2. The class will be able to *make several general statements 
about earning monej^. ^ 

Materials: . ^ 

1 . A large piece'of paper for each list (i.e., the 10<2 List, the 
$1.00 List, etc.). . , i 

2. Materials needed for listing arid coding student contribu- 
^ tions(i.e.,feltpen, crayon, etc.),* 

Procedure; . ^ ^ 

I . Ask the students to list all the different ways that they 
have of earning n^onef income at their age. This would 
probably best be done as a class activity, \t could be done 
in small groups using older students to take dictation. 
HavQ^rtle stuctents indicate in whi<;h set each item belongs 
m terms of the amount of money ttcy u«ually cam (i.d., 
clear thetable — the 100 List; feed a neighbor's 3og w^le " 
they're on -vacation— ,the $5.00 Liit; sweep the porch—?- ^ 
the 100 List; etc.). - . 

After five or lb items have been listed on each<hart,^ave 
the students make some general statements about the sets 
(i.e„ "There are few ways for us toeamSS.OO.-^ '*Most 
-rof our work for f)ay is done at home." **Some work at 
home vye do not get paid for/') Note:. This discussion^ 
phase is the key part of the lesson. Try to get the students 
to realize they are makinig generalizations about their 
ability to earn money-income. List the kind^ of tasks 
jjerformed by*"different children in the class for v/hich 
they receive money income. • ' 



2. 



3. 



Title: The Five and Dime Store (Satisfying Wants) 
Recommended Level: 1 ' 

Generalization I : Because income of a household is limited 
and its wants for goods and services are unlimited, it must 
choose which of its many wants for consumer goods and 
services it will satisfy * 

Subtopic 2: People purchase moSi of^the goods and services 
from- private business firms in the marketplace and such 
purchases require money income. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity develops an'understand- 
ing of differences in. prices and/or the amount of money 
required* to purchase different goods. Students help to 
generate.a list of items that can be purchased for 5C, IOC, and 
$1.00. Encourage^flucncy (listing as m^y items as possible) 
aslHrs"helps to stretch the students' understanding of price 
differences. 

Objective: « ' * 

1. The students will name goods and/or services that can' be. 
purchased for 50, -iOC, 25C, and SI .00 (the object is to 
. clarify the differences, in prices of goods and services and 
to elaborate on the generalization that purchases require 
'money income). * - 

Materials: ' . 

L A large piece of paper for each list (i.e. . the 5C List, the , 
100 List, etc.). ' " • . 

2. Matgrials needed for listing students contributions (felt 
pen, crayons, etc.). 

Procedure: 

1 . The 50 List, the 100 List, etc. should be displayed (these 
lists could be^'the.form-of a bulletin board, butcher 
paper covering the chalk bQard. designated areas on a . 
'* table, etc.): 

2; present, the students with a series of objects, wrappers, 
wbrd cards, etc. » and -^sk them to designate the appropri- 
ate list (gumr-the 1 OC List: a kite— the $ 1 .00 List. etc. )." 

3. Ask them tcvacld more items to each list (students could be 
assigned a list and challenged to find at feast r5 items for * 

' their list) . Other constraints could be added to the Ijsis for 
• more advanced students (i-.e. , *'Can you find. fO tools that 
cost less than $1 .00 but more than 500?' ' ) . 

4. Using two items from^two different price lists, ask the 
students how much money income would be required to 
purchase the paired kems ^e.g., gum and kite — Si. 10). 
Why ire some goods priced at 5C and others at S 1 . 00? 



Title: The Money Chain (Satisfying War^.>) 
Recommended Level: 2 

Generalization J: Because income of a household is limited 



and its wants for goods and services are unlimited, it muit 
choose which of its many wants for consumer goods and 
services it will satisfy . 

Subtopic 2: People purchase most of the goods 2nd sen^iccs 
fcom private business fwins in the marketplace and such 
•purchases require money income. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity reinforces students* 
understandi ng that most goods must be purchased from stores 
or businesses and that money income is needed to purchase 
them. This lesson also develops fluency (how many words a 
♦ student can list) atjd flexibility (how ipany different types of 
association the student can make), thereby developing 
important aspects of creativity and problem-solving. 

Objective: * . ^ ^ - 

1 . The students will be able to name a word and explain how 
they associate this word with the process of oising money 
to make a purchase from a store or bu^ness. 

Procedure: 

1 . Display the blank chart (list) entitled The Money Chain. 



THE MONFY CHAIN 




2'. Tell the students that they are to name a word that has 
something to do with buying goods and/or services from'a 
store or business^ including the»price of the good. Model 
several examples: - > 

• Uncle Jim: **Uncle Jim once gave me a quarter to buy a 
. Coke from a drugstore." 
haircut: *'I got a haircut for $2.00 yesterday at the new 
barbershop." 

3. Continue the activity and see how long a chain you can 
develop. * ^ 

4. Following completion of the activity, have sttidenls 
classify the things purchased into two categories: goods 
and services. List items 05 the blackboard. Then ask 
several students to make a generalized statement using * 
the key word price and income for some of the goods and 
services listed on the blackboard . 

.Optional: 

1 . List the words first (as fast as you can) and then come back^ 
and have the students explain their relationship. H®w 
inany words can the class list in 1 minute? 5 minutes? etc , 



2. Use the same words but see if different students can think 
of a new way to associate tl^em with using money to 
puxcbase goods or services. 

3. Tell the students that they are to name a word that has 
something to do with how-income was received for each 

^ part of die ahpve chart. Model several examples: 

Umcle Jim: **How did you get income needed to buy a 

Coke? Wasthiseamed incomeoragift?'* 
haircut: ^^What-are the different ways that yoQ could get 
the income needed to purchase the haircut?* * 



Crazy Sentence 
The whole family 
Garage . . for 1^. 



visited the d^tist ... at Tom*s 



Title: Crazy Senten<^es (Satisfying Wants) 

• ■ * .. 

Recommended Level: 2 • - 

Generalization I: Because income of a household is limited 
andf'its wants for goods and services are unlimited, it must 
choose which of its-many wants' for cq^umer goQds and 
services it will satisfy. 

Siibtopic2: People purchase most of the g<2pds and services 
from private business firms in the marketplace and such 
purchases require money income. * 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to strengthen 
students* understanding of the key concepts: goods, services, 
prices, and marketplace. Students debate whether a sentence 
is ' 'sensible/' and through the debate, ^students should 
clarify and stretch their understanding of the key concepts. 

Objectives: 

1 . The students will be able to list specific examples of each 
of the iollowing key phrases in Subtbpic 2: 

People in the family 

• Goods and services . 

' • Marketfdaces (store or business) 

• Prices 

2 . The students will be able to discriminate between sensible 
and crazy sentences uising the specific examples noted in 
Objective 1 . For example: 



Sensible Sentence 

Grandfathisr . ! . got a haircut 

shop .. . for$3.(X). 



at the barber 



Materials: ./ - 
• U Cards (all the same size) for writing the specific examples 
(se(t Objective 1). ^ 

2. 'A method of recording sensible sentences fitting ^c 
following pattern (it would be good to have" several 
'sample sentences already written on the cban when the 
lesson begins). . • - ^ 

Procedure: 

1 .-^Present and discuss the sample sentences displayed on the 
chart. Discuss the meaning of niarketplace (i.e., a mar- 
ketplace could be a store, an ice cream truck; a gum 
machine, etc. — any time an exchangeof money for goods 
or services is made), ^o/^: Market exchanges between 
buyers and sellers can take place by telephone or mail 
order. • 

2. Have die students generate other^nsible sentences, 

3. .Make cards for each $entenco*(four cards per sentence— 5 
following the pattern noted above). 

4 . Shuffle the examples for each part of the sentence together 
and lay them face down under the apprc^riate heading 
(you sh'ould have four stacks of cards). 

5. Each student (or team) is given a card from each of the 
four stacks. 

6. The purpose of the game is to make setisible sentences out 
of the cgrazy sentences that you are dealt. When it*s your 
tum^ you can draw one card from one of the piles in an 

' attempt to improve your sentence. You must discard one 
of your cafrds after you draw. The next person can either 
draw from one of the original stacks or from one of the ■ 
discards. 

7. When you get a sensible sentence you read the sentence to o 
the other players, lay it down in front of you, and ' 
four more cards (one from each of the piles). Nor^: This is 
a key phase*of the activity.^ We hope that students will 
disagree on whether or not a sentence i^ sensible. The 
debate on such ah. issue can be used to underscore Sub- 
topic 2. . 

8. When tbegame is completed^ discuss the follo>ying ques-- 
tions: What do all the cards in stack one have in ponmion? . 

"~^Stade^wo2^Steckjh^ 
.9. What wouIdh^peinirTeaUife if the stacks <fid not make 
sense and were always CTazy?-(Families would buy 
foolish things Yor prices that did not lnake sense.) 



People in the family 



Goods or services 



Marketplaces 



Money 



The. whole family 

My sister 

My little bother . 

Grandfather 

Mom 

' My friend* 
Dad-^... 1 



had- a dinner 

. bought a piece of gum 
. . bought a teddy bear. . 
bought a set of crutches 
. . . got a watch fixed . . : 

got a haircut 

bought a "tractor . . . 



. , . . aMoe's Grill 

. ^at-the-gum machine . 
at the ABC Toy Shop. 
. . . at the drug store . . . 
. ^t the watch shop . . 
. .''at the barber shop . . 
. at B&pTarm Supply 



\ for $15.00. 
...for.l0. 
. for $5.00. 
. for $15.00. 
. for $5.00. 
. for $3.00. 
for $10,000. 
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Title: Itme is Money (Satisfying Wants) 

RecommefidedLevei:Z * 

Generalizmion 1: Because income of a household is limited 
^ and its wants for goods and services are unlimited, it must 
cfapose which of its many wants for consumer goods and 
services it will satis]^. 

SubtajricZ: People purdiase most of die goods and services ^ 
from private busine^ firms in the marketplace and such 
purcfhases require money income. 

Rationale for Activity: The purpose of this activity is to 
develop the realization that labor time is a limited resource 
and tharmoney<^)entcfn an itein can be equated with the time - 
it takes to earn that money. The goods and services students 
buy to satisf]^ their wants require money income. Their ' 
riioney income is limited, whether their money is earned or 
received as a gift. The labor time it takes to earn that money 
income 'is also a limited resource. 

Objectives . ' ^ 

1 . Given a certain fee for performing a task, students will be 
able to determine how n^y times they would have to 
pdform that task in order to eatii enough moTO^ 
particular, item. 

Materials: r 

1. ' A list (student-generated) of tasks and the corresponding 
/des. students would get for performing those tasks. 

2. A list of items (student-generated) students would like to 
buy. , 

Procedure: 

I. The outcome of tHis activity is a chart, or a series of 
charts. Have die students identi^c^ item they would like 
to buy ; you should either give them the price or haveihem 
decide what the approximate price would be. For exam- 
ple, the students could select a Bat Kite that diey know 
costs Sr.50. ^ 



thebaYkite 




2. Have^the students then select a way of earning the money 
_ forbuytngtbekite(e.g.,dumpingaU the waste cans in the 

house for 5t). " o ' 

3. The students then develop a symbol or use an ^'X*^ to 



. indicate how many times they would have to 6mxp die 
waste cans to make enough money to buy the Bat Kite. 

4. Finally, they would guess how long it would take to dun^. 
alt the waste cans in their house. Using this approximate 
time they count the total number of minutes of dumping 
waste cans it would take to earn enough^money to buy the 
Biu Kite. The number of minutes is added at the bottom of 

. the chart. 

5. Sinular charts ONild be made using otherjobs to earn the 
moiey to buy die Bat Kite. 



THE BAT KITE 




$1.50 



xxxxxxxxxx 
yyyxxxy xxxC/ 

300 minutes 

6. Ask the fdlowing: What item took the longest v^j^time 
to obtain? Did it make any difference what kina of woric 
diey diose? What would haqppen to children who chose 
not to work? Then asbdie chiklren if diey were surprised 
at how much work was reqtiired to obtain a gted or 
"service* What surprised them^the most? * 

* ■ " ..' ^ 

■ - \ 

• i 



SubtopicJ 

;^Since a p^^n*s income is usually insufScient to buy all 
the goods and services wanted, he/she must make choices 
uiiich are determined by tastes, income and prices. 

1. Overview 

In previous activities; students were introduced to the 
concepts of unlimited wants, money income, and money 
prices. lliey are aware that most goods and services that 
individuals ot families want must be purchased in die mar- 
kdqplace and diat such purchases involve the; use of money 
income. * i 

The activities for Subtc^ic 3 introduce students to the 
' 'wants-income^^** that confronts nearly all individuals or 
families. This '*gap*' refers to the fact that die amount of 
income available to, niost individuals or families is* in- 
sufficient to purchase all die goods and services diey want 
Because of diis ^^ga^,* * individuals must maloe chcndes. They 
must decide what goods^they win and will Aot purchase. 

The activities for this subtopic provide suidents widi die 
opportunity to examine the major /actors whiclf influence a 
person's choice of goo^ and services purchased (tastes or 
preferences, prices .of goods and services,* and income). 

The effect of tastcsxn* preferences on a person's dioices 



shows up clearly at a luncheon bu/fet. Once you are moving 
along the tables laden with a vast array of foods, there is no 
**price or income constraint. Under these conditions, a per* 
s6d*s tastes or preferences dictate the idnds and "amounts of 
each food diat will b^ piled on his/her plate. Some persons 
may take a little of everything, others may take a lot of 
everything. Some persons will be quite choosy, zeroing in on 
a few things and really stacking up on these iterns. Fortu* 
nately, for most persons operating buffets, the size ofs^the 
stomach does serve as an ultiinate constraint. 

In other circumstances, pricdand income constraints play 
a major role in determining the kinds and amount of goods 
and services we choose to buy. In the "olden** days, young 
couples with relatively small incomes might start off renting 
, ' anapartmentorhouseorpertiapsbuyasmallhouse.Tastesor 
' preferences might call for the purchase of diat big beautiful 
house on top of the bill, but price and income constraints rule 
out this possibility. 

Income and price constraints are constantly operating. 
Many of us would prefer that big, comfcntable, and safe car, 
the trip abroad; the new patio; the Harvard experience for 
children, etc. Inst^, many of -us, because of income con- 
' straints, purchase ^e smallpr medium size automobile; visit 
the local zoo and museum^ peAaps take a trip to Yellowstone 
National Park, and may send our children to a state univer- 

The activities that follow focus on the effect of tfiese forces 
on decision-making as these occur within the experience 
realm of children. They, too, arc confronted wiiWttc wants- 
income gap; and their choices are affected by their tastes, 
' their income 'and the relative prices of goods and services. 



2. List of Activities 



Item 


Title • 


Recommended 
Desienated-Levd 


l 


2 


3 


, I 


"What bo You Choose? 


X 






2 


PriceWar 


X 






3 


Twenty Questions 




X 




4 


(Tlass Meetings 






X 



- Title: What Do You Choose? (Making Cht>ice$) 
Recommended Level: 1 

Generalization /:• Because income of a household is limited 
>*>and its wants for goods and services are unlimited,' it niust 
choose- wiiidi of its many wMts for consumer goods- and 
services it-^yill satisfy. 

Subt<^ic 3: Since a person's income is usually insufficient to 
buy all the goods and services wanted, he/she must make 
choices which are determined by tastes, income and prices. 



Ratiot/Uxle for Activity: This activity focuses on the effect of 
one factor affecting choice-making— an individual's tastes or 
preferences. Since snidents do not have to purchase die 
goods, there is no income or price constraint. This activity 
helps to clarify how .tastes or- preferences influence the 
choices of students'^or persons generally. 

A graph is developed in this activity and serves as a data 
base for students to niake generalizations about their choices. 
It should be stressed diat the students are the ones who come 
q> with^e generalizations. The data di^layed on the grq>h 
should be analjp^ed to verify the generalizations which are 
made. \ 

Objectives: ^ ^ ' \ 

I r Each,stiident will indicate his^er first and second choice^ 
from a list of similar items (i,e. , a list of ice cream flavors, 
brands of cereal, T. V. programs, colors, pets, cars, etc.). 
2 , The class will make general statements about preferences 
of students an the class. 

^' . i . . 

Materials:.^ * . ' . 

1. Colored squares Of construction paper for each student. 
They should be color coded (i.e., first choice— blue, 
seccHid— ^ed) and proximately r square. . _ 

2. Prepared charts (desserts, pets, days, etc.Xhaving a yerd 
cal column of masking.tape (sticky side out) above each 
item' listed on the chart (see diagram).. 



DESSERTS 



marker 
ittachetf 



11-^ y 



stapled 



CAKE 



CCOKIES 



. tCE CREAM 



inverted masUng 
tape (sticHy 
side out) 



2. 



Procedure: 

1 . Demonstrate how the chart worics by sticking a marker on 
one of the charts (attach one of the rmarkerstoa colunm 
oft2^X ' ^ 

Select one of the charts and have the students niake their 
first and second choice. Have them go up to^the chart (a 
group at a dme) and^place^ their markers on the chart. 
After die students have addeddieir markers;tb ttit chart; 
askthem to make some general statements. What item did 
most students choose? Have them give reasons for 
choosing that item. Have other children explain their first 
choice, thdr set^ift4 choice. Do all children want the 
same thing? ^i/hj or vhy not? What tw<5 items would you 
choose if the fir^ ii^-^cost 10^, the second item 250, the 
third item 500, and the fourti item $L(K)?'Have your 
chdces changed? Why? 
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rifle: Price War (Making Oioices) 
Recommended Levei:A ^ 

Generalizadari J :Becw^ income of a household is limited 
and its wants for goods and services are onlunitedi, it must 
cboose iMdiicb of Jn^many wants for consumer goods and 
serviGes it wiU stfisrV^ 

'Stt^opic3: Smcea pmou - -ncome is usually insufficidi^ to 
buy all tbe goods and services wanted,' he/she must make 
dxxces which are determined by tastes, income and prices. 

Rationale for Activity: jPrice is one die factors that a person 
considers in deciding wiuit good to purchase. This activity 
iDustrates that it is often best to purchase a given good at die 
fowi^per unit price. Tbe card game provided in this activity 
isdesijpaed to hdp students quiddy to compute per unit price . 
Students have Ito conqnite ^yproximate per unit price to 
determine the ^'bestV buy (in terms of unit price). 

Objective: . 

I . Given two cases of a sale price for a particular item, the 
student will be able to select the better buy. , 

^ '- . ■ 

Materials: 

L A deck of ^ (3 x S) cards. Forty is an arbitrary iiumber 
and can be^varied according to your sihiaticm. The impor* 
tant diing v& to have an'^ inverse relationship1>etween the 
mimberof cards and their respectiye power. For exanq>te, 

^ a 40-caid deck might include: ^ . ' . 



5>ards 




IS cards \ .x 


five marbles for 100 







Cards ^can be made by running 3 X;S cards through the 
"ditto machine. 




Procedure: ' 

1. The teadier^should examine two the cards widi the 
class. The perils' should note die per-unit price of a 
marble for eadi d the two cards. They should explain 
which card provides die ^^besT buy'* in terms of unit 
price.; ' . 

2. ShufBe die dedc and deal all tbe cards to theplayers (odd 
cards can be idaced £ace down in the niiddle and go t9 the 

. winner of the first **war**). 



3. Each playerarrangeshis/hercardsi J one pile face down. 

4. Each player turns up his or her top card and shows it to 
the-odier players. The player with the best buy wins the 
^*war/' gets to take the other players* cards and adds 
them' to the bottom of liis or her stack. The game ctm- 

. tinues until one player has won all die cards or until time 
is called (then the player who has most of the^cards 
wins). " ^ ' . ' 

5. lac^^of ^ tie, eachfdayer places three cards facedown 
and turnf i^die fourdi. Tte winner of ^ ''wtf^^^ 

all tbe cards (the Aree ly^g face down and the fourth 
card turned up). " * 

6. Before the students play die game as an indqiendent 
activity, it w6uld be a good idea^ta model it with the 
whole class. / ' 

7. The decks'^of cards can be designed according die 
ability level of tbe students. 

8. Two to five players can play the game (2-3 players is 
optimum). ' ' ^ 

9. After die game is conqileted, diq>lay the three different 
marble cards and have die children explain iKiiy one card 
is die ''best*"" and one is die "worst.^' The teacher might 
prepare small bags of cookies, five per bag, for 6^ abag. 
The price .of individual ^o(daes would be I^. Have 
children determine iiiiat is the best buy. Children miglit 
.also discuss a recent **good buy** mdde by their family* 

10. Notelhatdie^*bestbny**intermsofunitcostniayinam 
too much tdtal ouday by the consumer. For exan^leV a 
large bag widi 4 dozen cookies for $2.40 (50 eadh) 
con^Mired^to a sniall bag with j .cooldes fcx* $.30 (60 
each). Primary grade children knew diat the big bag is 
not the best buy for hcH* would it be for a very small 
family. 



Title: Twenty Questions ^ (Making Choices) 

Recommended Level:* 2 . \ 

■ ^ 

Generalizatian 1: Because income oF^a housdiold is limited 
and its wants for goods and services ane unlimited^ it must 
choose vi4iidi of its many wants for consumer goods and 
services it will satisfy. ^ - 

Subtitle 3: Since a person*s income is usually insufficient to 
buy all the goods and services wanted, , he/she must make 
clKHces which, are determined by pastes, income and prices. 

Radanalefor Activity:, An individual*s tasties ^referem^) 
and die price of a good are two of the factors tfaata person 
considers in deciding what good to purchase. This activity 
helps to -strengdien students* undostanding of diese con^ 
cepfs. The activity also develc^ listening and question* 
aisking skills. 

Objective: ^ 

1. The students will ask questions which r^er to taste and 



price and can be answered with cither a *'yes'' or '^no'' 
response. _ 

Materials: ^ - 

1 . This activity c^lsfor along list of goods and services the 
student might want. If you saved any of the lists from 
pievious activities (see Slotting— Generalization 1 , Sub- 
lopic 1), you might tape the data oh the board and ask if 
any of the students, want goods and services different 
" fhm those the^ listed earlier.^If diere is no existing list of 
wants, the fallowing exan^Ies of items^could4:)e used to 
start the list: r 
doU» knife, yo-yo. subway ride, pencil, 49'cr T-shirt, 
haiicut, basetwil, tennis ball, frisbee, record, comic 
book, water gun. Coke, movie, bike, wagon, dc^, cat, 
^ guppy, catfish, snails cookie^etc. 

Procedure: 

1 . The teacher (or a student) secretly selects one of the items 
from the list. 

2. The studenta try to determine which of the items has been 
selected by asking questions which can be answered with 

• a *'yes" or **no" response. Important: The students can 
askonly.one ;*Isit . . question (i.e., "Is itadog?"). 
.They must ask other types of questions until they know 
for sine what the item is. Then they can ask the * 'Is 
it . . question. The number of questions can- be 
limited or a time limit can be placed on the activity . 

3. After the children arc familiar with the game, add the 
constraint that questions must make reference to taste 
(i .e. , Would a young boy want this? Would a person on a 
diet want these?). 

4. Now add die constraint that questions must deal with price 
(i.e.. Is the price less than 50C?). 



Title: Oass Meetings (Making Choicest . 
Recommended Level: 3 

Generalization J: Because income of a household is limited 
and its wants for goods and services are unlimited, it must 
dKX)se which of its many wants for consumer goods "and , 
services it will satisfy. 

Subt<^cS:'Siticc a person^s income is usually insufficient to 
buy aU the goods and services wanted,' he/she must make 
choices which are determined by tastes, income and prices. 

Rationale for Activitys This activity gives the smdents a" 
chance tb express dieir own tastes, their own concerns re- 
garding'price, and to note the nee^ to make a choice because 
of limited fimds. By ts^ng the class discussion and having 
the students listen to and identify their own remarks related to 
taste^ mconie and price, the students will become more aware 
<^ the role df tate, income and price, m decision-making. 



Objective: 

1 . Students will be able to identify commgnts that reflea or 
ddlj with taste, income (amount of funds avai)id)le), and 
prices. 

Materials: 

1 . A tape recorder. 

2. A price list to fit the iteins being discussed. 

3. A chart as described in Procedure — Step 5. 

Procedure: ' • 



1.^ 



3. 



5. 



Gather the students around a chart or overhead projector 
displaying a price list of P.E. equipment (this list should 
be avdlable through the district office or the secretary 
may have an'appropriate catalog on file in the office). 
Tell the students that the^hool (your grade, fiie primary 
grades, or whatever unit seems an>ropriate for yo^r 
setting) has $20.00 to buy some new equipment? Ask 
them to decide which equipment should be purchased. ^ 
The tape recorder should be used to record die students* 
discussion* ' • 

After Ihe students have decided (or after you feel that 
sufficient discussion has taken place), teltthe students 
that you want them to listen to their discussion. 
Prefsent a chart similar to the one pictured below: 

LIMITED FUNDS 



TASTE 



PRICE 



6. Review the meaning of each of the three headings: 

Taste: One^s likes and dislikes, preferences 
Price; How much the item costs 
* Limited funds: $20.(X) (in this case) 

7. Tell the students you are going tcp play back their discus- 
sion. Ask them xq raise their hand whenever they he^ a 
comment that refers to either taste, price or limited 
funds: It would be a good idea to^i ve several ejcanq>Ies 
of each case: 

Tom said he likely football b^er than foursquare. Thi^ 
is 2m^«anq>le of "taste." ' ^ 
Salina^d that a football costs $7.00. This is an 
exanqile of "price."*' . 

Ccnal reminded us w^only have $20.00. This is an 

exatq>Ie of **limited funds.' V - 

8. Each time a student raises his/her hand, stop the t^ 
recorder and discuss the conament that was made. Either 

< at tally could be made in the ^propriate column or a 
key phrase coutd be listed in die appropriate column 
(i.e., football better than foursquare — ^Tom; football 
$7,00-^jalina; only $20.00— Coral). 

9. After the tape has been coded, ask ±c students ^ make 
some general statements aboet their tastes, how ]Hice 
affeeted their decision, and how the $20.00 limitation 
affected'tbeir decision. These generalizations could be 
added tC' the bc£!^ of die chart. 

10. Other decisions that could be.used incjude: ^ 
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Wecw tdce one field trip chU yean where should we 
go? Or« we have $100.00 for jidd trips this year. 
Here are ihe choieea (and costs) of places we can go 
to. What dMMld we do? 

We have $20.00 to purdiase new ty V . r the 
library. Here is a list of books and their h 
should we choose? 

WechaveSlO.OOforourchsspalkty. Shoulo we spend 
the money on refreshments, prizes or games? 



siLis 



Siiblopk4 

Persons should nudce wise decisidns in choosing what * 
goods they buy because kvheneveiP ttey buy ^ particular good « 
they nmst give up sopie c^her gocd (opportunity cost). 



/. Overview: 

The concept of opportunity cost is a simple but powerful 
analytical tool vrftich can be put to gbod use in situations 
involving chpo^ng anKmg alternatives. This concept ts par- 
ticulariy usehil in £in economy where goods and service»are 
exchanged for money rather than exchanged fd^ other goods 
and services (barter). In a barter economy, the real or oppc^- 
tunity cost <rf exchanges is mudi ipore apparent. If we ex-, 
change two bunches onions for one;bunch of carrots, then 
we know the onions exchanged represent the cost of the 
carrots. But if we exchange Cpay)'30C for the.carrotSH we 
typically think of the cost of :he .carrots as the amount of 
money ^diangdi for them, rather dian the next best thing 
(onions) ftat we could have pinxrhased with the 30C. 

, Becttise ah individuals (family's) inconoe is insufficient 
to purchase alt the goods and services wanted,v£^hoices must 
be niade. Studoits shocdd recognize that there arc twQjdnids 
of costs involvled wherever they choose to purctiase a particu- 
lar good. First,£diere is the obvious cost — the money cost or 
the price paid*for thfc good purchased. Second,- there is 
onodier significant cost invcdyed in the purctiase of a good 
and that is the other good(s) or scrvice(s) which otherwise 
could Kave been purchased. 'Students sfappld understand diat 
whenever they detide to purchase a particular good, they also 
^make die decision to forego th<;.purch^* of the next most 
prefened oAqr good; and this* kind of cost is known as 
oppartumty cost. Whenever a student makes a choice, the 
cost of the thing chpsen is die other thing that must be - 
foregone because ofthis choice — the opportunity cost. 

2. List of Activities v • ^ ^ 



Item 



Title 



Recommended 



Using Your Time 



This or That 



The Big Buy 



1 



.X 



Title: Using Your Time (Opportunity Cost) ^ 

Recommended Level: U2 r • ' 

Generalization l ) Because i^me of a household is limiiied 
and its wants for goods and services are -unlimited, it must . 
choose which of its many waists for consumer goods and 
services it will satisfy. 

Subtapic4: Persons should make wise dedisions in diooring' 
what goods th ey buy because whoever they buy a pardcnlar^ 
good, they nHistj^Vnip^nx^^ 

Rationale fpr Activity: Tpis activity broadens the conqepc of 
opportunitycost. Itisde^gnedtoeocour^studentsidd^ 
c^tbe opportuni^ cost in deciding how to s|>end theirlimited 
time (SagArday mormng* firee time in school, etc.). 

Objectiyes^ - . ' * ' 

1. StudratswiUgivetheirpersonid reasons for selectiiig one 
activfty over another. ^ 

2. Students will list whjt they |uve given up (oppoitumty 
cost) in making a certain decision. . J 

Materials: 

L A method of recordihg 'kudent responses (bladcboard, 
tran^uency, etc.) 

Procediire: ^ ^ , 

1 r Ask students to list things diey could do in a ftec hour at 
" . homjc. List these iteins in sudi a way that the students can 
easity refer bade to them* ^ 

2. Have the students vote for the activity diat they think is 
. best (the one they would select). Record the votes next to 

theitems. . ^ " ' . 

3. Select die most* pedlar item and have the students tdl 
' vAiy they think it is the best. Do the same thing wijh the 

least popular item. 

4. Ask the students to identify whidiac^vity is best in^erms 
^^'-'oHa^1noneycost^(b) educational bene^ - 

, (d> i^ea^g.toodber$ in the family, etc. « 

5. Have the students list oppormnities that diey could be 
missing by selecting the most popular itenittndicate^that 
these lo^t O|^)0rtunities rq>resem die *^oppof^aity c^ 
of their selectkm. • . ^ 

6. Other (piestions to consider: 

a Ifyouaregoiiigofi atripintfaecar(atieastatwo-4iour 
drive), vA^i can - do while you're riding? What 
would your choice be? . Why? What opportunities 
could you miss? 

b. If you have an hour of free time at school^what could 
you do? Why? What opportunities could you miss? 
: c. If^ou're home sick in bed^ what can you do? ' 



JMe: This or' That (Opportunity Cost) 
« 

Recommended Level: 2 ^ 

Generalization 1: Becaiise incoiAe of a household is limited 
and its wants for goods and services are unlimited; it must 
chopse which of its many wants for consumer goods and 
sernces it will satisfy* 

Subt^ric 4: Fersons should make wise decisions in choosing 
what goods they tniy because whenever they buy a particular 
good, they nujst give up some other good (opportunity cost). 

Rationale for Activity: In, this activity .students *must decide 
which item from a given pair they would select. The studenu 
* should exahiine die different reascms for selecting an item. 
En^)hasize the opporGini^ cost (the things they won^'t be able 
to do) of a gi ven ^loice. It is inpcytant that as the teacher you . 
doQ*t try t9 xtoposc your choice on the-students. Develpp an 
accepting atm^phere, encourage student/student dd>ale, try 
to avi»d prenuuure closure, and stress that the alternatives 
should always be examined befofc' making a choice. . 
% 

Objectives: \ 

1 . llie students will give reasons for selecting one item over 
another. . , 

2. Each student will select one item over the other and 
identify the key reason for'his/her selection. 

i. The students will be able to name some of the oppor- 
tunities they have lost by selecting a particular item. 

Materials: ' * 

1. A nnethod of recording student responses (blackboard, 
transparency, chart, etc.). 

2. Problem simations (see Item 1 under Procedure). 

Procedure: ' ^ 

1 . Present the students with a problem or choice situation. 
Listed.below^a^e several e?uunples: 

Example A.\ man is shipwrecked off an island. Before 
1)is boat sinks, he only has tin^to take one ^tng with him. 
WI^ should he take, a gun^ a fishing pole or his toid • 
watch? ^ . 

• Exan^e B. A family wants to get a pet. They c^ have 
onljMBk They live in an apartment house in the city. 
Whi<^^Lud^be a better pet — ^a cat, a tropical fish or a 
dog?-W^ 

Example C. A*^ ba%five dollars. She must decide 
whetho* to buy a wagon (price is SS .00) that she wants or a 
pair of earrings for her mocher*s birthday (price isSS.(X)). 
No odier choices, please. 

Example D. An ei^-year-old boy lives alcme with his 
fiatber on an isolated island. He wants to buy a toy. Which 
wouldbe a better byy — akiteorayo-yo? 

2. Have die students list positive reasons for selecting each 
of tbe two items. 

3. Ask the studc;^ts to decide which they would selectr 

4. Ask die students what they have gained by selecting that 
item and then have them identify what diey have lost tby 

. sdectiag diat item. 

5. Ask die students to jdiink about wha( they have done. 



. Kite 


Yo^yo 


• play outside vKth it 

• do more things with it: 
• ' — send messages 

^-experiment widi it 

• you get more exercise 


• use it all-year 

• won*t get caught in a 
tree 

• can learn a lot of tricks 



Review some of their reasons for dieir selections and 
sopne of the opporuimtiesjdiey considered. Ask diem to 
make some geifisral statements about theii values. ^ 



We value things that will last. 
We value playing outside more than inside. 
There isii't much you can do with a kite. 
It is good to experiment with things. 



Titter The Big Buy (Opportunity Cost) 
Recommended Level: 2-3 

Generaiization I: Because income of a housdudd is limited 
and its wants for goods 'and services are unlimited, it must 
dioose which of its many wants for consumer goods and 
services it will sltisfy. 

Subtopic4: Persons should make wise decisions in choosing 
what gpods they buy because whenever they buy a particular 
good, they must give up some other good (opportunity cost). 

Rationale for Activity: In this game students can shop at 
different **stores*' and naSai decisions about Whether or not 
to spend ifaeir/^nKMiey,** ^ftiie^ and when to ^)end it, and 
what to buy. Hieir decisiotis about ^lending money will 
involve die opportunity cost of time as widl as the opportunity 
cost in terms pf alternatives foigone. 

Objective: 

1 . Students will learn to look at the opportunity cost of the 
many different alternatives available to diem when diey 
spendmoney. - 

Materials: ^ 

1 . Set iq> three **stores*^ or purchasing-centers. Eadi store 
shotildsell a different cat^oiy of item, as follows: The $1 
Store fSftlis. goods. The ^ Store sdls goods, and The 
Game Store offers die opportuni^ to play a game of skill.^ 
To stock the two stores selling goods, have the dnldcen ' 
bring simple used items from home sudi as rubber bands, 
pencils, trading cards, old comic bodes, etc. Have to:b 
student bring up to five items. Sort the items two piles 
by judging those that woutcl be considered more valuable 
as$2itenis whilethereniaiiiderhasaSl value. Keep in 
mind that smccplay money is'used, tfae.items do not have 
to have a red irarket vdue of $1 . AU the items catdog^ 
as $2 will be placed in die $2 Store. One-half of die $1 



it«q| win Wpiacwl iR tto $1 Stne ud the other hatf 
« te jteofid III OilW Slofo Id te iiicd prixM 
Ite Mmt ^Aodped* they acfa ihouM have approxi* 

2. Havettudattpr^Mfeh^ 
exainjple» ibeOiiw Store 

the Gmeof Skill Hoe, 3 THes for $r* or ''Pby Spinner 
HerB.3S!piaifbrSl/^ 

; hive ooe jftffi&for^ixtatts io^y* One sttsd^ plays 
*T» while odicn w«it in line* The games sdeded should be. 
the kinds that todividu^ play at camivab rather dian 
jgroop fttiics; for example, a Man bag toss or ping pong 
bdl tcm through a smatt hole m a piece of plywwxl, or a 
six- or ei^*iiumber spinner, wheve the player guesses 
« which mudMr wilt come up. 

4. -Make some play oKXiey or use Monopcriy money, enough * 
to give each studefal five $1 tnlls. 

5. You will need a laige alipn dock. > 

Procedure: * . - • ^ 

. L*^E9q>l9in to the dass that there are three stores: two selling 
Mods and one selling a service. The $1 Store sells items 
Kr$leach;7VS25i0reseUsitem 
(jdmeSwre has agame available tojriay, but each player 
must pay Si for thioe tries. In Tie Game Susre, & the > 
player wins (l.e^ ge^ ^ bean bi^ or pif^ poi^ ball in 
the bdic), he/she may sdect a prize from the goods 
avatlat^ Note it is possible for a player to win dxree 
iiems. Some will try but will not win anything. Once a 
player has taken three shoes, he/she must go to the eAd of 
the line in order to buy anoAer chance, unless there is ne • 
line, 

2. Ask for tfaee volunteers to be STOKE, OWNERS who 
will then sell die goods Ythedianceto playthegame.^ 

3. CH^e nch suident (except for the $(S5ce owners) five SI . 
bills of play money. . I ^ * i - 

4. Tell the students that they will have 10 minutes to 
**shop** at the three stores; they can just Iqpk and not 
buy; they can spend all their money; or the^ can'^spend 
some now and save some for la^. 



5, Also tell them that after die test 10 minutes, thtee 
a big '*sale** for five mii^tes, and die ''Goods*' stor« 
owners will be allowed to sellnM9/or ihe price €fone of 
any items diat are lift overhand the Game Stdn; will ler^ 
students have six tries for $1. Mention diat, of course, 
^diere may bot be any items left over if die shoppers buy 
up everythiog. 

6. Say ''START BUYINGr* and set die alarm for 10 
minutes* 

7* Ifa^octLselb.otttbtforettietimetaup,puti9al»gsi^^ 
sayingCXOSED. 

8. Whenthealarmgoes<rfr,setil«gainforfive^ni^ 

say 'THE SALE STARTS NOW!** Encourage stoie 
owners to try to slli all dieir goods. 

9. When the akrmjs^off again, announce that all die 
stores are dosedTand^lisre^ store owner count 

^ his/her money. ' 
10/ Discuss the foUowmg questicms with die chiss 

o Which store was the n(ost popular with the shoppers? 
Why? 

o Which stor e eameddife most money?|/hy? 
o Why^did^<Mnosnidents spend. dldiOT money d 
die iifasttenminntes, and odiers wait for the big sale^ 

• How many students ^>ent alt their money at T^eSl 
Store? What could di^ have bought atjte $2 Store 
instead? What did th^ ^ve up iflt ocdisr to buy what ' 

^o Qowdid^ittents^^^ 

in ltne?\Why?.What was the opportunity cost of 
looking Or standing in line? -{7^ 

• Which smdents fed that diey were Vthe best shop- 
pcrs*'?WhV? ' • ' ^ . 

Whatis the opportunity cost ofWyingfivei^^ 
The $1 Storeor 5 dolhds of gAmeplayiiig? 
. ^ • Who ^ted for the big sale and found that die'iiem 

• he/she wanted most was sd3 out or diat The (jamc 
Store was too crowded and he/she •coi^Idn^t play? 
What does this tdl us about die risked waiting? ^ 

• Why cdbldnH everyone buy eveiything ha^M 
wanted and {day the game too? "^""^^ 



\ 



Economic Generali^tion 2 

Because household incmie is liiriited, households must 
choose bow'much of their tKpme Ihey will use to purchase 
goods and services privately wd how much they v^ll use to 
purchase coHectively dirough^vemment. 



This generalizatipn focuses on thcidea'th^ som^ wants are 
satisfied by goods and services- suf^lied ^ government 
radiarthu by businesses. The kind of government discussed 
in .this' overview, is rqnnesentative government, an insdtu- 
tta)al amoigenient ^t^iereby tax, a^ 
icy decisions are made %y elected lepresentatives. tn the 
United States the most im(H)rtant governmental bodies are at 
die federd, sbte, city, coaiity, and school district levefs. 

The question of the role of government in economic actiy- 
i^ is Very complex and his many dimensions, (ntl^is over- 
view, we shall be concerned witt the fallowing major ideas: 
(1) goyemment supplies goods and servjces:.(2) to ^pply 
goods and services ^ovemmetft purchases resources firom 
hOHsebolds aipd ^oods services firoip businesses; (3) 
S^vernmem fiiuipc^ jts p^ 
t«es;^^vmi]nei!rt'&i 

}fc nrHi^jMEM}u^>dw to use that income; and.(S) there arc 
benefit ana costs in supplying ^vemment^oods and serv- 

These .Ideas *^y *be Vla^i^ed- under a general' heading 
xalled th^v^resour^^^ activities^ of government. The 

' resouice*usin| funcSpri is dtfTerent from government's eco- 
nomic "role'in' redistributing income, primarily by making 
'tcansfer^yihenls— social security, unemployment compen- ' 
^tiotC^publtc assistance, etc. In maldng transfer expcndi- 
tures, govetpment redistributes income from taxpayers to- 
certain groups in the population. Cbvemme:>t also plays a ^ 
majoriole in regulating ecotK>mic activity. In this^eneraliza- - 
tion and overview, we are not coocenied with government . 

' expenditures that transfer income. We are concerTied only 
y with government expenditures that supply goods and'^serv- 
ices. . ' . ' . 

The resource*usihg activities of government arc in some 
res^^ects similar to the activities of businesses. They botK 
supply goods and 'services that .are capable of satisfying 
human wants. In the United States, businesses pdftliice such 

e things'lis automobiles, shoes, T. V. sets, cand^bars, and 

* basketballs/ Governments supply such items as national de* 
'fei»e, police protection, fire protection,^ educational serv- 
ices, and highv^ays.^To pcoduce these outputs, both busi* . 

' n&ses and government purchase intermediate products and 
resources ia.tbe marketplace. For example, to produce an 
automobile, fmtis purchase steeK glass, tires, labor, land, 
and capital "goods.* To ^pply its output, government hires 
- .^vate business to build post offices, schools, city halls, 
' ^ dams, ^ highways, anS^'Oiher public facilities; and it hires 
postal employees, teach^, clerks, engineers, police officers 
and firefighters. .When government purchases goods ai)fis 
services from businesses, money flows^m the government 
to businesses in the form o&pricc^ia^^ffient^. When the gov- 
ernment ctnp\6ys labor afid other factors^ of production, 

-money still flows to the private sector^ but in a di^fj^ent form. 
In this case, money income flows directly to workers and 



dwnen of cal|>ital and larfd employed in production. 
Although government is similar to private businesses in its 

. -econopiic functioh of using resources to supply outputs 
wanted 6y households and^firms. there are important differ- 
ences in the way cfecisions are made dboai what and how 
much .businesses and government should produce. When 
households purchase consumer goods and services from 
businesses, they pay a price, and these price payments 

...Jnance the prodqction of consumer goods. J^ailure to pay a 
price simply means goinj; without the gOod oc service 
househblds nay want. With government, the supply of goods 
and services is financed by taxation, although taxes also^have 
other functions and other financing methods are avail^le 
(borrowing,* for example). FtfiHire to pay a tax does not 
necessarily mean going without the good or service produced 
by government (persons can still; say, use side^A^ks), J>ut it 
usually mems paying a fine! I9 odier words, businesses say', 
**pay the 'price or do without the good or service/' and 
government says\ *'pay the tax or go to court.'' 

A second difference, between having goods provided by 
government and busit»esses islbe way ii^ which degsions are* 
made about what to produce and how mttch of each output to 
prodi|ce. In the market, the decision about what goods get 
produced is determined by the expenditures of consumers, 
and business produces those goods if consumer expenditures 
are sufficient to cover the cost and allow a profit. In other 
words, congimers vote for what goods they want by the 

* dollars thejvpend on various goods. With representadve 
government, people decide what to supply through govern- 
ment by vdtipg for rq>resentadves who, they think, will ~ 
make certain tax^^nd expenditure decisions. These rq>re- 

^sentatives or govermnient officials voice the ideas and wants 
of the peopll wtk> elect them^ and in this way the mejhbersof 
.society arc represented in^ government. $<M^ exanq>les oC 

• elected ftpresentatives are mayors at die loca\ lev^ gover- 
nors at the state level , ai^ legislatprs the Ptesideint at the 
federal level. Because governmemjiiRdiffifeprovided fhrough 
taxes is limited, go venmn ents j ^ua make choices about what 
and how many goods an^^STvices diey will supply. Taxes 
can be mcreased or decreased^ but at any time there is only so 
much government revenue. ^ 

In deciding wiiat goods and services to supply, goverp- 
ment and citizens must consider the opportunir^ cost and the 
benefits of different goods and services. Individuals benefit ' 
fi-om police prtxection, fire protection, education, and high* 
wa3rs. But these outputs also have a real cost. The *taxes a 
family paysreducedieamo^t of family income available for 
the direct purchase of goods and^ervices and/or saving by the 
amount of the taxes paid. This tax money collected by the 
government it then used to satisfy wmts for public goods and 
services. The economic cos^^ oppc^nity cost of taxes is 
the altemafive good<i ar.d services which could have been 
^ purchased with that money had it not been.paid to die gov- 
emment in the form of taxes. In addition, with a limited 
budget or a certain amount of tax ccdlection, government 
must choose among many different goods and services. And 
in deciding to spend funds on one item, the opportunity cost 
is the other outputs that govemm^t could have supplied. 

Economic Subtopics / 

1 . Government supplies goods and services to households 
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and to business firms. 

2. /To supply goods and services, government purchases 
* resources and/or goods lypd services. 

3. Gover nment finances most of its purchases with income 
from taxes. 

.4. Because of limited income, choices must be made about 
what and how cnuch of each good or service the govern- 
ment will supply. 

5. The opportunity co;tofgoven\mentgoods and services is 
the amoum ci other ^o6ds and services/govemment and 
private) that are given up. 



Subtopic I ^ 

Government supplies goods and services to households 
and to business firms. 

/. Overview 

In Economic Generalization I , students were introduced to 
three basic economic concepts: scarcity, choice-making, and 
opportunity cost, THfey were also introduced to the business 
firm as a producer and seller of goods and services to house- 
holds. In Generalization 2, the same economic concepts will 
continue td be emphasized, but government wjH be substi* 
, tuted for business as a producer and/or provider of goods and 
services to individuals or households. 

Many people seem unaware of the fact that a major func* 
tion of governmental units is that of supplying 
services to housdi<4ds and businesses. Some things can be 
supplied to househdds either by government (fitc public 
sector) of by businesses (the private sector). There ait public 
schools and private schools, there is public police protection 
and private guards, there, are public streets and private 
streets, and there is government-produced electricity and 
jTrivatdy produced electricity. The question of whether cer- 
tain goods can be more efficiently produced by goverrunent 
or by private firms is an important question, and one about 
which people will disagree. The activities for this subtopic 
are not concerned with this question. They simply focus on 
the fact that government acts as a supplier of goods and 
services. 



2, List cf Activities 



Item 


Trtle 


Recommended 1 
Designated Levd 


1 


2 


3 




'^{(fystery Erase 


X 






2 


Remain Standing Please 




X 




3 


Match/Mismatch 






X 



Title: Myster> Erase (Governmental Services) 
Recommended Level: I 

Ceneralizatiof9 2 ' Because household income is limited* 
households must choose how much of their income they will 
use tojHirchase goods and services privately and how much 
they will use to purchase collcctivety through government^ 

Subt€^ic I: Government su^ies goods and services to 
households and to business firms. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity focuses on the goods and 
services that governmental agencies usually provide. It is a 
drill activity (fesigned to help students to identify and re* 
member key services provided by government 

Objectives: 

1 . The student will be able to name the good or service that 
has been removed from a list of five displayed items. 

2. The studeiit will be able to identify whether the good or 
service removed is normally provided by the community 
(^ovemnient) or purchased by individuals (consumer 
units) from private businesses. 

Materials: 

1 . A set of picmres dq^icting goods and services sui^lied by 
the government (see sanq>le attached). Notice several 
pictures are added depicting items sold to families by 
businesses. The activity is designed to provide students 
with an c9}portunity to discriminate fcM^tween services 

' supplied the government and those usually sold by 
businesses to housdiolds. Some services, such as garr 
bage collection, are supplied by private busing in one 
town and by the city m another. 

Procedure: 

1. Thisactivity is designed to be used with a group of 10-15 
students. * . 

2. Diq)lay five of the pictur^T'' 

3 . Discuss each picture with the students. Name the good or 
service being provided and stress the fact that the com- 
munity (government) 4£sually provides it. Have the sm- 
dents respond to such questions as: 

• **Have you ever seen this type of work being <ione? 
Where?Wben?'' \ ^ 
" * What other kinds of wo^ do these people do?' * 

• ** What special tools do they use?*' 

• "What do we call ftis service?'- *^ 

• **Who usually provides ti5c; service?'' 

%. Ask the students to put their beads down and close their 
eyes. Remove one of the pictures. 

5. Call ''heads up" and ask the students to raise a band if 
theyknow whidi item was removed: 

6. If the student correctly identifies die missing item, have 
the student describe the service and tell who usually ^ys 
for it. 

7. After the missii^ item is identified call '"heads down" 
again. Remove another item and ask the students to 
identify the two items diat have been removed in the order 
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they wore mnoved lo each case ttSc studem must de- 
icribe the lervioe and name who (businetf 
iiaitaQy fuppUci it 

8. Co«ttnieitiw)viQgocbc{riieim 
dUBodt 

9. After compledi^ tiie above^roetitkMied activity, use die 
One-Striog Rule Activity to see if Itisdeiits can identify 
the nik fw the items in tlie drcte (for descriptioa of ^ 
OM^Strij« Rule* aee *'The One-Stni^ RuJe Aietivity/* 
Eco nog ^ OcocfifiatioB 1« Sid>topic4). If sUKto&cm 
name the- ittle/Govcraroental Services, have them add 
odier services which might go into the circle. Do the 
diings outiide the circle have their own rule? 



4. 




4P 



It 




From Master.Cwrriculum Guide. Part n, Pri^aary Level, JCEE, 1977. 




Tide: Remain Standin£,nease (Governmental Services) 
Recommended Level: 2 

Generatizmion 2: Because boi&diold inccnne is limited, 
hoosehcdds must choose how much of ftelr income they will 
use to {Nodiase gocxls and services privately and how much 
diey use to purchase collectively tfirough government. 

Sidnopic 1: Government supplies goods and services to 
housdMids and to business fiims^ 

Rationale far Activity: This activity servc^two purposes: (1) 
h provides an oppdrtuiuty for deVek)ping listening skills and . 
(2)ithe students praOice discriminating between goods and 
services nofmally provided by govermnent and those nor- 
mally purchased fcom businesses by families. 

Objectives: . * . 

1. Students will be able to discriminate between goods and 
, services normally supplied by government and those 

normally purchased by families. 

2. Students will be able u> listen^ a clue and determine if it 
d^cribes the item diey are fiiolding. 

Materials: 

1. The sef of pictures on pages 32-36. 

2. The due sheets described under Procedure— Step 5. 

Procedure: ^^-^'^ a . 

1. Havej^&e^nidents stand. Giv^ each student one of the 
picture cards. As you do diis, show the card to the class 

; and 'identify what is picturecl* and v^fiether it is usually 
provided by die govemmentor purchased from a business 
by individuals. Have the students give a reason why it is . 
normally provided by the government or why families 
purchase it froni a business! 

2. Explain to die smdents that you*re going to give diem a 
^<;lue; If the clue fits their card, they should remain stand- 
ing. If it does not. fit, they should sit down. • 

. 3. Continue to give clues until oiily one student remains 
standing. " ' 



4. When ^ouhave^solated one studdat,rq>eattibe dues and 
have the dass decide if die student*s card fits die dues, 

5^ The foOowing set of pictures is aaly suggestive; your 

' class could deyd<q> more cards of their own. 

6 . Hold up two pictures you used in the activity illustrating 
government-suiTpIied goods and services. Tdl .^ stu-, 
dents that diese are dues to the rulcy ou are diinkiBg about 
(or draw a drde on the boan| and put the pictyieslb it). 
' Askwhediereachof die rest of die pictures would fit the 
rule you are thinking about (<n: would go inside tbe cir- 
cle) /Ask the students to identify die rule you had in mind. 



CLUES - , 

Item 1. City Bus - - 

1 , This is provided by the dty govemmenL 

2. It carries people. 

6. Pe(^le pay to ride on it. 

4. It travels the same route time after time. 

Item 2. Waste Can 

1 . Things are put in it. ^ <^ 

2. This is not usually provided by the govemmenL . ' 

3. There are usu^y several of these inside die house., 
- 4. These are usually about the size of a bucket. 

5. You often enqjty^them into a garbage can. 

Item 3. Jail 

1. This holds people. 

2. This stays in one place. 

3. This has a roof. 

4. It usually has a doc^. * 

5. It is provided by the government. 

6. The door is usually locked. 

7. It holds oiminals. r . _ 

., "* ■ . ■ ft 

Item 4 Wagon 

1 . This often has four wheels. 
'2. It is usually not supplied by the government. 

3. It is used for riding. - 

4. -You can carry things in it. 

5. It is usually used by children. 



Tide: Match/Mismatch (Governmental Services) 



Recommended Level: 3 



Generalization 2: Because househoi 
households must choose how much of 
use to purchase goods and services privately and how much 
they will use to purchase collectively jhrough govemmetit. 



income is 'limited, 
their income they will 



Subt<^c 1: jGovemment supplies g^ods and services to 
households aixl to business iinns: 

Rationale for Activity: This acti^ly se^es two purposes: ( 1 ) 
it develops sidll in using probability and (2) it reinforces the 
concept that some go(^ and services are supplied by the 
government and others are purchased from businesses. 

Objectives: 

1 . Sdidents will be able to discriminate between goods and 
services nomnaily supplied by the government and those 
normally purchased from businesses by individual 
families. 

2. Students will be able to make ^Mntelligent guesses*' in 
terms of probability. 

Materiais: , 

1. A set of **yes/no" multiple response cards (described in 
Step 3 of Proccdure)|. 

2. A set of word cards— each item below should be listed on 
3 3x5" card. ' * 



9. fixing highways 

10. a squirt gun 

11. fire engine 

12. a school bu^ - 
an ambulance . 
a firehose 
a fire alarm box 



13 
14. 
15. 



3. 



4. 



1. haircut 

2. picking up garbage 
. 3. cleaning streets 

4. city park 

5. ccdlecting mail 

6. hamburger 

7. deciding court cases 

8. arresting bank robber 

The items listed above should al.sp be listed on the 
chalkboard. 

A list of attributes (these can be written on cards ^ listed on 
a transparency , or the teacher can list them on the board). 

1. supplied by the government 

2. families purchase good from a business 

3. usedbyonlyoneortwopeople 

4. used by many different people (or used to protect 
' many people). 

5. used onlyi)y children 

^. used for children and adults 

7. supplied by governments for your protection 

8. supplied by ci^govenjnent for fire protection 

9. something you buy at a re^urant 

10. something a city.govonmentusuaily buys 

11. atoy 

12. somethingaporiceofficerdoes 

1 3 . * a service suppi led by the government 

14. a service that individuals usually buy from a 
business . . 

. 15. something used to take children to school. 



Procedure: * . * . 

L E^vide the class into small groups (3 to 5 students). 

2. Appoint a captain fen* each group. 

3. Give each captain a multiple re^pcmse card (*'yes*' and 
/ ^ ^no* * is written on both side^ so that as a student holds up 

the card, his^er.response is visible to the students as well 
as to the teacher). % 



Front 


Back 


YES 




YES 


ON 




ON 



4. Drill. Go through each item on the list (see Item 3 imder 
Materials). Ajfter you point to die item, give the groups a 
few seconds to decide v^etho* that item is sillied by the 
government (i.e., **ycs" — it is supplied by 'the govern- 
ment, or **no*' — itJs not supplied by the government). 
Count down **3 . . . 2 . . . 1 . . . SHOW.'' When yoa 
say ^^SHOW/' each captain holds up the multiple re- 
sponse card to show the gimp's answer. 
, Call the class's attention to the deck of word card^ (item 2 
undq: Materials). Shuffle this deck of cards. As you dp 
this, teirthe class that the deck of cards is the same as die 
list of items written on die chalkboard (item 3 under 
Materials). 

Show the class Attribute *! (item 4 under Materials) — 
**supplied by the government " Tellihem you're going to 
turn over one of the cards. Ask them if the^ diink the 
card will match C*yes"') the attribute ornot (**nb".). 



5. 



Note: Chances are it wilT because only diree 
items on the list (1, 6 and 10) are usually' pur- 
diased by individuals. ' 



Discuss several odier examples and go dirough the 
list one item at a time. Be sure to give sevo^all seconds to 
the students so they can discuss the answer for each item. 
Ask the captains to sho^w (hold iip their -card to indicate 
**yes" or "no"). If ihey have the right answer their team 
gets a point. ^ . 

The game can be played several times by reshuffling the 
deck 2Shd starting over. 



Subtopic 2 

To supply goods and services, government purchases re- 
sources and/or goods^and services. 

/ . Overview 

In the activities for Subtopic 1, students w*re exposed to 
some of the goods and services provided by government to 
households. Tne set of activities for Subtopic 2 provides 
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students with insights hn how government is able to do this. 
BasScaDy; if government is to provide households with goods 
and services^ it must eitberpuichase diese ^obds.and services 
£rom soipe business or it must purchase resources Gand, 
bfcbor^ capital) from houseliolds or businesses and transform 
Aem into the goods <»- services to be provided^ 
^I^Govemment genei^dly provides households with various 
i^ds of services and to provide these services government 
puidxases both resources and goods. For example; to supply 
fire protection services, government hires labor resources 
(firefighters) and puxchases from businesses a variety of ' 
goods (fire trucks, buildings, hoses, fire hydrants, type- 
writers, paper, uniforms, etc.). As teachers are aware, much 
die same situation exists when government provides mem- 
bers of househdds or families with 'public education serv- 
ices. . ^' 

2, List cf Activities 



Item 


Tttle 


Reconunended 
Dea^iiatedLevd 


1 


2 


3 


1 


Name One More 


X 






2 


Broad to Narrow 




X 




3 


Uaique/Common 






X 



Title: Name One More (Governmental Services) 

Recommended Level: 1 

I-" ^ 

Cenercdizjotion 2: Bc^pause household infome is limited^ 
~ households must choose how much of their income they will 
use to purchase goods and services privately and how much 
they will use to purchase collectively thrbugh government. 

Subtopic 2: To supply goods and services, government 
purchases resources and/or goods and services. 

Rationale for Activity: This is an qjen-ended classification 
activity designed to call attention to the fact that governments 
provide many services (fire protection, police protection,,^: 
parks, etc.). In each case the^ovemment needs to buy many ^ 



goods and services. For example, in providing mail service, 
the government builds post offices, buys mail boxes, mail 
trucks, let:er carrying biags, etc. 

Objectives: 

1. Students will be able to classify pictures of goods and 
services supplied by government under appropriate head- 
ings (i.e., fire, police, roads, water, parks. maiU and 
library). / ' 

2. Students will be able to name goods and services which 
could be added to each iiit generated in Step 1 above. 

Materials: 

1. A set of classification cards . 

• Rre Protection 

• Police Protection 

• Roads 

• ..Water - 

• Parks 

• Mail 

• Library ^ 

•2. A set of item cards showing goods and > ices needed by 
govenunent to provide -the services listed above (see 
pages 39-41). 

3 . Some blank cards for students to draw their own items to 
add to each of the main categories. 

i ^ 

Procedure: 

1 . Have the item cards on di^lay (bulletin board, taped to 
chalk board, taped to large piece of butcher paper, etc.)--; 

2. Gather the students around the <£splay area. 

3. Put up a'tebel card (fire protection) and tell the students 
that government uses tax money to pay for fire protection. 

4. Modetthe next step by showing the students that one thing 
the government has to buy to provide fire protection is 
hats for the firemen<place picture of hat under fire protec- 
tion label). Challenge them to see how many item cards 
they can place under rnis heading. 

5. Follow Steps 3 and 4 with the .other classification caixls. 
- 6. After all the item cards have been placed under a class- 

. ification card, have ihe students name other things that 

could be added to each category. 
7. Have the students draw pictures of these items and add 

them to an apprc^riiate category. ^ 
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HAT 





BADGE 





BOOTS 



TIRES 





SHELL- 



HANDCUFFS 




SHOVEL 



FmatMasKT Cunieuban Guide. Pan II. Primaiy Level. XXE. 1977 
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TRASH CANS 




If 









MAIL SACK 




MAIL TRUCKS 





BOOK ENDS 




PICNIC BENCH 




MAIL BOX 




SORTING CARTS 




RUBB^STAMP 



i 
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HUe: BtomI.Io Nanow (Governmental Services) 
Recommended Level: 2 

Generalization 2: Because household income is limited, 
tMuaelMtds must choose bow much of their income the^ 
use to pmcfaase goods and services privately and how much 
they will use tO'puidiase ccdlectively through government. 

^JSidnopic 2c To supply goods and services; govemm<nit 
c pardases-'ro^durces aiid/or goods and services*. 

lialiMafr/crilctfviO^: This activity serves two 
^ Itdevdops question asking dolls (the abiliQrtoask quest! 
aad^tbie abiUty to use an effective questioning^ strategy — 
« general to^edfic), and (Z) it reinforces the understanding 
.< ditf many q)txific goods and services are needed! 
file protection, police protection, park services^ etc. 
f ■ 

Objectives: . ^ 

1. Students will be able to identify an item selected by the 

teacher by asking questions wh^ch canine answered with a 

'*yes/no** response. 
V 2*. Students will use a general to. specific questioning 

strategy^ 

3. Students will not repeat questions or ask unnecessary 
questions. 

Materials: 

1 ^ The set of classification cards and item caitts used in die 
a^vity **Name One More (Governmental Services)." 

Procedure: 

L Display the cards in an organized fashion with the item 
cajcds U^ed under the sqppropriate classification card (i.e., 
- under fire protectioii you could Kst fire truck, fireman*s 
hat, hose, boots/ etc.). 
.2. Tell the smdentsdiat you have picked one of the items and 
they are to. guess jivhich one by asking you qm^ons you 
can answer with a **ye$/no*' response. Model; several 
• questions. You couldask: "'Does it deal with fire protec- 
tion?' • "Doyou wear it?* * 

^lnq>ortam: Only allow one ^Ms it** question (^*Is it the 
hose?**). The students should a^ enough questions 
regarding size, shape, function, etc. to knowybr sure 
what the item is before they ask -the "Is it . . 
question. . 
3. . Afiter di^ guess the item, hold a rec^.-The recap is an 
analysis of their questioning. Consider such things as: 

• How many questions did it take? 

• Didrdiey repeat questions? 

• Were there any unnecessary questions asked? 

• Did they stafrt<rfF with broad, general questions or with 
. narrow, specific questions? 

4, " After diey have played this several times, rearrange die 

item cards so diat they are not oganized systematically. 
Having them mixed up creates the need for the students to 
do their own classifying when they ask their general 
questions. * 



Title: Unique/Coimnon (Governmental Services)' . 
Recommended Level: Z " \ « 

Generalization 2: Because household income is limited, 
households must choose how much of thel: inconne dley will 
use to purchase goods and services privately and how much 
they will useto purchase cdlectively through government. 

Subtopic 2: To supply goods and services, government 
purchases resources ^id/or goods and services. * 

RatiOfude for Activity: This Activity sc^es two purposes: (1) 
It devdops the cmcept of probability (a concept ^ch is 
^ basic to dedsion-nuddng), and (2) if reinforces the ubder- 
standing that many specific goods or services are needed in 
providing fire protection, police {rotection, park services, 
etc. . . - - 

* - 

Objectives: 

!. S^tudents will be able to identify^ common aiid unique 
items that are used by different goveminentai services 
^ (i.e. , a comnxm item associated- with fire protection is a « 
fire truck, an item that is associated but not so obvious is a* 
firealarmbox). 

2. Students will analyze behavior of other students (What 
will diey pick?) when selecting items: the natost^likely 

- (coRmK)n)ord!eonenoonee]$ewiIlpick(unique). 

3. Students wiUnaake generalizations alx>ut their beliavior in 

selecting items. 

« * . 

Materials: , • 

1 . The set of classification cards and item cards used in the 
activity **Name, One More (Governmental Scirv- ' 
ices)* *— word cards can be substituted at this level . 

2. P^)er and pencfl for each group of4 or S students, 
jr The chart (step 2 under Procedure) displayed. 

Procedure: 

1. Display the cards in an organized fashim widi the item 
cards 'listed uada the appropriate classification card 
(i.e., under firfe protection you could list fire trucks 
'firefi;^ter*s hat, hose, boots, etc.). 

2. Have die foDowing skeleton chart ready to use (on 
blackboard, tranqiarencj*, etc.). 



Category 


Conunon 


Unique 


Fireprotection . 






Police protection 


■ 

* 




Parkscrvicc ^ 






Roads 






. Library 


c ' — ■ 




Schoc^ 
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3. Divide the dass' into leaim (each leam having 3 or 4 
memben). 

4. Can ttie students* attentiOQ to the list of items under fire 
proicctiOQ/Ask them to suggest odier items that could be 
associatect with this category ^ 

5. Ask each tcam'to write down the name of an item dealing 
with fiise prot^on that they think the other teams will 
writedown. 

6. Have each team declare what tttey have written down. 
The (earns that selectedcthe common item each get a 
point, ^ 

7. Write the name of theitem in tte appropriate blank of the 
; chaiiu- ' . . 

8 . Have each team write down the name of an item dealing 
with fire protection that they think no one else will write 
down (they do not have to selea items on di${riay, but 
can list others they think of). 

9. .Have each team declare what they have written down 
and explain how it is associated, with the category 

^ ^reinforce that die government must purchase eachof the 
goods and services even if we are talking about such 
little things as the red paint used to paint the fire plugs). 
J. If a team picks an item that none of the other teams 

picked^ it gets a poi nt. 
10: Score the p<^nts and add the items in the appropriate 

blank on the chart. 
11. Continue (using steps 5-10) .with some of the other 
general categories. ^ ^7 > 

After a team gets 7 pointy (or some other predetermined 
stopping point) declare the winner. 
Recap by having the students make some generalizations 
about their behavior (add these to the bottom of the 
chart). F<H"exanq>le, 

• We picked big things for the common ones. 

• We picked popular things for the common ones. 

• The city has to buy a lot of things. 
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consumer). Generally, the amount of taxes people pay Is 
based on the income they earn* the value of the property diey 
own or fcm, or on the anKwnt or value of goods and services 
they purchase. 

The present set of activities introiciuces students to the 
major sources ofincome for gbvenunent (taxation) i^di' 
government jnust have if it is to purchase goods and/or 
resotnces in the marketplace. 

2. List of Activities 



Item 


Tide 


Reoonunended 
Designated Levd 


1 


2 


3 


1 


Our Taxes Pay for . , . 1 








;2 


They Pay Some Tax/But They Pay 
More 




X 




3 


Boom or Bust 






X 



Tirie: Our Taxes Pay for ... ' 
Recommended Level: 1 

Generalization 2: Because household income is lihiited, 
households must choose how much of their income they will 
use to purchas| goods and services privately and how roiich 
they will use to purchase collectively through government. 

Subtopic 3: Ciovemment finances mpst of its purchases with 
income from taxes. 

Raiionale for Activity: This activity-generates a list, of items 
the government usually purchases with income from taxes. It 
is open-ended and will allow students to contribute according 
to their ability. It provides a display of items that can be used 
in other related activities. 



$iibtopic3 

Government finances most of its purchases with income ' 
fromtaxes. 



Objectives: " 

1 . Students will be able to distingiush things the government 
usually beys from things individual families lisually buy 
direcdy from private businesses^ 

2. Each student will contribute at least one picture to the 
collection. n * 



1. Overview 

In earlier activities, students were introduced to the idea 
that government provides households with many" goods and 
services and that government Is able to provide ♦hcse goods 
and "services either because it purchases the goods from 
business firms or because it purchases the resources and uses 
them to producetbe goods or services provided. 

Since most goods and services government provides to 
households are not sold for a pi?ce, government obtains much 
of the income it requires jby taxing individuals or families 
(sometimes indirectly by putting the tax on a business firm 
which must then try to iturlude the tax in the price to the 
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Materials: »c 

1. A bulletin board or other display area. 
Procedure: 

1 . Hold a general discussion on taxes. Discuss such items as: 

• Different ways taxes are collected (i.e., gasoline tax, 
salestax, income tax). ^ * 

• How government uses taxes to pay for selected goods 

s andservices> - <? 

2. Put up the title '^Our taxes pay for . . on a bulletin 
board. 

3 : Ask the students to name some things tAxes pay for. Name 



usKoc duQgs taxes pay for and encourage the students to 
ttuiie odtcTS*^ 

4. Ask eMh stodenl to draw or find s picture of at least OM 
Hem lliat the gcyvemnient usoalty buys Wth income from 
our taxes. ChaUenge'the students to find at least fifty 
diSinentitenis. '.' ^ 

5. Each momtqg (for a week or wbateVer time pedoci is 

appropriate for your students), ask for any codtributions 

and ask the class to determine if the item should go up or 

not (the dttermining factor is whether the item is usually 

purduised by the government). ^ 

ft 



Tirle: They Pay Some Tax/But They Pay More ^ 
RecpmmendedLe^l:2 

Generalization 2: Because household income is limited, 
housidiolds must choose how much of their income tliey will 
use to purchase goods and services privately and how much 
they will use to purchase collectively through government. * 

Subtopic 3: Government finances most of its purchases with 
inconie from taxes. 

Radonale for Activity:. This activity focuses on the fact that 
tax payment is visually based on quantity. The more income 
you earn die more tax you pay, die more property you own 
the mcM tax yoji^ps^ , die m<^ 

^ pay, ^^^Jlsgactivity has the stu<fents. draw a comparison 
^ctwefn someone who only pays a litde tax and someone 
who pays more. The idea is to let the students depjct this 
generalization in an exaggerated manner. Although it is true 
that there are loopholes in tax laws which allow legal tax 
avddance by some ipdividuals^ this fact should probably not 
be introduced to primary stMdents. * 

Objeddves: ^ - • 

1. Each student will draw a picture which makes an 
exaggerated comparison between a rich person and a poor 
person. 

2. Students will be ible to look- at the drawings and tell 
which perscm would pay more taxes and why ^ 

Matdiaisi 

1 . It would probably be best to let students use large pieces 
of|>aperfortheirdrawittgs(12x 18" or larger). 

Procedure: 

K Discuss with the.class the idea that tax is usually based on 
quantity. You pay according to how much you buy, how 
much you earn, and how much land you own. 

2. Have the students make some exaggerated compiarisons: 

• The man who owns a small inexpensive car may pay 
some taxes, but the man who owns a super-fantastic * 
atomic-powered car pays more. * 

• The person who owns a litde house on a small lot may 



pay somQ.property tax, but the person who owns a 
mansion pays a lot more. . 
3. Present a format and ask die students to create d)eii;.own 
comparisons. 



GasoHne Tax Puys for H^ways 

They pay some tax j""^^ They pay more! 

4: After the drawings have beefi diq>layed, ask students to 
identify the person in several drawings who would pay 
. more taxes. Have them explain their choice. 
A series of drawings could be made for 

• Sales taxpaid on purchases 

• Gasoliiietaxpafdonatankofgas 

• Income tax paid on the money earned by a wresder 

• Property tax on a ranch 



T/r/e.- Boom or Bust (Taxes) 

i Recommended Level: 3 . 

Generalizotion 2: Because household income is limited^ 
households must choose how much of their income they will 
use to purchase goods and services privately and how much , 
* they will use to purchase coUecd vely through govern.nient. 

^ Subtopic 3: Government finances most of its purchases widT^ 
income from taxes. 

Rationale for Activity: This acdvity demonstrates that a city 
government, needs money coming in (taxes) to pay for die 
goods and die services it buys. A game strategy is used to 
c^ure the student's attention. ISie game isrigged so that the 
ciO^ will eventually not be able to pay for its purdiases. The 
object of the game is to see how long the city can continue 
purchasing goods and services. 

Objectives: 

1. Students will be able to con9>ute tax (with the rate bdngl 
taxcouponperSlOOof sales). 

2. Students wiU1)e able to determine when the city caimot 
purchase additional goods and services and wil^be able to 
say why (i.e., not enou^ taxes were collected to cover 
the expenditures). 

Materials: " c " < 

1. AsetofS[>endingCanis 

• ■ ■ w 
< Item Price 

(in t^ 

coupons) 

6re truck 10 

pay city workers 10' 

police car 5 



V 





SpMdtogCMil . 

^RRETRUCK 




lOTAXCoupons 











2. A set of Income Cards 



fix^tridge ! * 5 

paint city hall 3^ 

buytypewriters ...^ 2 

buy library books 2 

buy fireplugs . 2 

buy stop sigi> . . . 

buyhandctutfTs 

buy pencil sharpeners . . . 

buy chalk board 

buybrooms i' 

buy paper 

paint white lines 

pay for food in the jail . 

buy fire hose . . . 

buy -salt for the roads 



Sales 



Number of 
Income Cards 



this case would be an addition of one Tax Coupon 
(makiqg six) in the bank. The number 1 should be po^ed 
somewhere to represent that the city has made it tbrou^ 
on^day. 

6. Coittinuemakii%*^dailytnuisacticto** until the city nms 
out irf^Tax Coupitms. The gMK isrigged so duit this wU^ 
happen (the fire track and payroU cards do AOt have 
equivalent income cards). You could reverse the outcome 
by increasing the amounrcrt some of the income cards, rr 
The idea would Aen be to see how much of jisuridusdip^ 
dty cxxild accuniul^ in 1 0 days, etc. 

7. Recap by ^viag the students niakesonie generalizations 
*abouttbeganie. What thmgs surprised you about runniiig ' 
a dn/? What kinds of services do cities provide? What 
other services do you want ydiir city to provide? Why 
don*t cities provide all the services people want? 




SlOO 
$100 
$100 
$100 
$100 



$100 ) 
$100 >. 
$100 J 



X 



$100 
$100 



I 



$100^. 



. 3 
.10 



3. Tax Coupons (approximately 15) 
Procedure:^ 

1. The city has S Tax Coupons in the bank (use a pocket chart 
or other device to represent the bank). 

2, ShufBc each deck of cards (Spending Cards and Income 
Cards). 

3 : A studem comes up and turns ovo^ the first day *s spendihgv, 
card (the top card in the spending deck). The number of 
coupons needed to pay the spending card should be 
removed from the bank (for example, if the handoiff 
q>ending card were turned over, one coupon would be 
removed from the bank). 

4. Aixxhcr student should draw an income card. The student 
then teOs how many coupons should be put in the bank. In 
the case below, it would be two (one tax coupon collected 
for cach$]00of sales by businesses). 



$100 


SALES 


SI GO 





5v A complete day's transaction has been made (one 
Spending Card and one Income Card). The net result in 
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$ubtopic4 

Because of limited income, dioices must be made about 
what and how much of each good or service the government 
will supply. - 

* 

y-. Overview 

^ As described in previous subtopt^^^go^onment, in order 
to. provide goods arid services to households, must have a 
source of inc$»m6. This iiKome is used to purchase goods or 
resources, ^and taxation is the main source of income from 
government. 

The taxes collected by govenmient come from individuals 
"or families (businesses also pay .taxes). A problem apses, 
i^n goymunem inq>oses taxes on individuals* because 
taxes jcduce'.die amount of income available to individuals 
for sptading in the marketplace. The previous discussimi of 

- the wants-ino<Mne gi^ Ulustrated the fact that incoine of 
individuals is insufficient to purchase from businesses all die 
goods and services they or their families want. Whenever- 
government ccdlects taxes from individuals* diis reduces th^ 
amount of incoine available for purchasing goods and 
services from businesses (private spcto:). However, it should 
be recognized th^ when govenunoit coUects nnore taxes* it is 

""^le to provide indBviduals widi additional goods 'and 
services from the public sector. 

Over dme, the anoount of income which households are 
wilU ng to give iq> in the form of taxes to government tends to 
increase* but this amount is never sufficient for government 
to provide all die goocfs and^scrvices people want (e.g.* 
almost all of us would like mcnre and better educational* fire* 

^ an<^ police services if they were feet). Thus* like househ<rids* 
goverrunents have a **wants*income gap*** i.e. * govemmen- 
talincome is insufficient to provide all the goods and services 
wanted by members 6f society. Therefore* given its income* 
jgovemment must make choices. What kinds of goods and 
services will it provide? How much of each? Which of its 



r streets win it pave? How many poticemcn will it hire? 
r many teadiers will it employ? How n^any parks will be 
I and maintained? 
r activities for this subtopic i^vide students with the 
opportunity to become involved in a number, of situations 
rtcpnring governmental decisions. These activities will 
reinforce students' understanding of the concepts of scarcity 
and choice-making. The activities illustrate that government, 
like households, operates under Jncome and price, con- 
straints. . 



ic and j^nce. i 



2. List of Activities 



Item 


Title 


Recomniended I 
DcsiRnated Level 


1 


2 


3 


I 


Whafs YourCholce? 


X 


* 


o 


> 


A Purchase for Our School 




X 




3 


The Cit^ Game 






X 



Procedure: 

1 . Ask the students what they would buy if they wer^the 
principal: a laige rubber ball ora long jump rope? 

• explain that it would be for your class to use at recess 
andP.e. 

^ explain that there is only enough money income to buy 
one of the items 

• strive for fluency; see how many dififerent reasons the 
students can generate 

2 . Ha ve the students draw a picture sho wi ng why they would 
select one of the two items. (They should illustrate their 
most important reason.) * ^ 

. 3 . Display the pictures under a picture^ of a jump rope and a 
playground ball. \ - ^ • ^ 

4 . Gather the students around the display and have students 
tell about their drawings. 

5. Conclude the discussion by having students make some 
general statements about Ht^c activity: j 

• Most of us want the ball . 

• The rope can be used for different games. ^ 

• Someofus would neverplay jump rope. 

6. Other possible choice situations mig^t include: ( 1 ) a book 
for.the'^Iibrary or a record for the library, (2) a set of 
colored pencils or a plant for die chas'sroom. 



Title: What's Your Choice / ITaxes) ' 

' ■ • 1 

Recommended Level: 1 

Generalization 2: Because household income is limited, 
households must choose how much of their income they will 
use to purchase goods and services privately and how much 
they will use to purchase collectively through government. ^ 

Subtopic 4: Because of limited income, choicer must he 
made about what and how mqch of each good or service tl;c 
government will supply. 

Rationale f6r y4cr/vi/\v' This activity usc^ an *'If . . . 
then . . strategy .'The students examine the consequences 
of taking a certain action or making a certain choice. This, 
gives them experience in trying to see ari.other's point of 
view. Many students will still be too egocentric to do this 
successfully; however, the activity shoQid increase the 
likelihood of this happening in the future. Also, it provides a 
good opportunity to list cause/effect relationships. 

Objectives: 

L The students will give reasons for their choices. 

2. The students will refer fo other people's feelings. 

3. The students will make general statements about their 
behavior. 



Title: A Purchase for Our School (Taxes) 

'Rf commended Ley . \ . " : 

Generalization 2: Because household income is limited,, 
households must choose how much of their income they will 
use to purchase goods and services privately and how much 
they will use to purchase collectively through government. 

Subtopic 4: Because of limited income, choices must be 
made about what and how much of each good or service the 
government will supply. 

Rariondle!for Aaivity: This activity uses role-pfaying to' 
demonstrate that different people have different reasons for 
wanting to spend tax dpilacs to purchase different items. The 
activity provides an opportunity to put ypursclf in another's 
shoes, to identify with another's point of view. 

Objectives: 

J . Students will give reasons for wanting to spend tax money 
to buy a certain item. 

2. Students will identify how other people feel. 

3. Students will jnake geneial statements about their be- 
havior. * ' 



Materials: 

1, A display area (bulletin board, large piece of butcher 
paper, etc.) 

2. Drawing paper 



Materials: 

1 . A chart or blackboard to list student responses. 

2. Hats or other devices for role-pJaying (i.e., cut-out face^ 
name tags to hang around the neck, etc.) 
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vmr around the 
neck 





Tlite: TheGty(%une(Tax^) 
RecommemiedLevel: 3 



Procedure; ^ . 

1. Ask the stndents to nine itom they think^ 
porcliaae. - \ 

2. Hin/ediem list sevcarnl different itenis/ 

3. Ask thb students to pick the one tbey think an cddern^ 
wottkt want the ci^ to buy. Oei»ibe the man as a 
grandfather with 10 grandchildren living in the ci^. iStt* ' 

old man likes to read books but can*t afford to buy theW 
The old txa^ does not like motorcycles and loud cars. He 
wants a w3^ lo get to downtown to sliop. Heatsodoesn*t 
like kiiis fdi^ring in Sie street in irom 
student to ptetend he*s the old man and he*s trying to 
convince you (the mayor> to buy die item he thinks is best 
for die city in die list.* Tt^ student may want to put on an 
<rid hat oriiitear the ''Qkl Man Name Tag.'' 

4. Have sevenUstiklents play die part oftheoid man. 

S.. Have di^ class analyze the role^pbying and give some / 
general comments ^boat the dd nian*s behavior, Nofe: It 
is inqxvtant not to d(aluate the student's actingbytrxr^ 
analyze die character portrayed. Thi^ is not apbrfor* 

- f^^oe but an inquiry into behavior. 

Some general commems might include: 

• The Old Man didn*t think the kids should play ih the 
street. 

• The Old Man wanted to have the mayor listen tahis 
feelings. 

• TbeOldMantfaoughthehadrights.too. 

• What services mi^r the city provide for die Old Man? 
List services on die board. 

6. R(de7play and analyze other diaracters: 

Have students compare and contrast the kinds of services 
diffciett peo|rie warn from die. city. For eadidiaracter list - 
services warned on die blackboard. Have the class decide 
what two services are iitportant for die city to 

* providelHavethemexpiain why the city does tiot provide 
all the services difTerentpeofrfe want. 

• A young woman is a ''rookie'''' police officer in the 
city. She is very concerned about safety and wants the 
ktds tohaveasafeplacftlDplay. She also doesn't want 
kids riding bikes on |he> sidewalks on their way 
downtown or to school . 

• A £xdjer of three diildren works hard but doe^^t earn 
much money. His family lives in a run^lown apart* 
ment They are very poor. He wants his kids to get a 
good education. He wantSvthem alltogotocdiege* He 
is also conciemed about the dangerous conditions in his 
part of town. 



households nuistobooae bow imidi of their ibm 

use tapurduise goods and services privatdy and how much 

diey will use to purchase coilecdvdy throu^ gover nm ent 

Subtopic q€ limited incooKp choices ntnist bt 

made about ^irfiat and hoW m 

government will supidy. ^ " 

Rationak for AantUy: Thil^game simulates a city *s need fac 
coUectingtwestopay forgoods and services. Cities want fee 
protectioi^ crime p rotect io n^ flood protection^ e(c.^ To 
provide for these wants, cities need money incoope (taxic») to 
. payfortbeiDCCCSsaiygood^andservices. 

In this game* students have to nudK dedsioos as to bow 
dty should spend its Imcuted income. To make wise dec^^ 
the stiicteots will need to consider probatrility (bow soon 
befote tbey get to an area wbero road work is needed^ what's, 
die likdihood of needbig the polfce, etc.). Studo^^hould 
find.the game interesting, and it should spark <ames as to 
how die city shoOId ^lend its income. 

" Objectives. 

1 . The students will verbalize the need of cities to colk^ 
^ taxes CO provide goods and services people want. 
^![r The studeitts win provide-spedfic noasons esqi^^ 
they spend tiieir limited income. 

Maxerials: ^ 

1. The game board (see page 49>. A transparency should be 
' used'sp the board can easily be seen by all.. 

2. A '^^kitty-' containing tax markers (beans^ sugar cubes, 
etc.) to show sums of potential tax revenue that could be 
spent or invested by die dty . 

3. A deck of situaticNS cards (3 X beards could be used). See 
exati^les fdr a listing of the situation cards. 

4. Adieorspii]ner(lto6). — — ^ 

5. A spedal marker, identified as ^*dty/* placed at the 
staitipg point on the path . 

Procedure: 

1. 11iei<|ea is for the class to build a safe dty (cover all die 
■*s on the board). E>ivide die class into small ffoops. 
Each groiq> represents oiie dty arid has one board md one 
dty marker with which to play the game. Dedsions win 
be made as agroup. 

2. Review die type smdtmrriber of situation cards. 

3. To starts your city is given a diance to collect taxes (C.T. 
n»aris that one inember of your group can rc^l once to see 
how nwcfa to collect). The number on the spinner or die is 
used to dietonune the. number of tax markers to be 
collected from the **kitty/' l epie senti ng ta7q>ayers. If 
you roll a six, you 'get six markers to ^>end or save. If you 
rdl a two— you get two markers, etc. You can save the 
mocey or ^nd it on some goods or servid^ 

4. To ^nd die money* you place a qiaricer on CHie of die. 
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Dedsioai 10 speiid tlX dolte 
th c yt> u p mowrcaits '*dty** nuttkcr, 
5. Alter die in^ loU. yoa roll the die to see how many 
^^ioet yoQ slKNikLiiiove. tf you laud hi a sqiu^ marked 
TCT., roll die die to aee the amount of taxes the city 
ooilecis— tax niari»s obtained fi^ 

RuUs: 

1. If you land 00 a PAY bK)W •(cqires«ting outstanding 
debt), you nmst pay (oover die • widi'a a« marker). If 
yott cinX you go btnknqH and the gaiqe is over . 

2. Onoe a tax marker has been fdaood on a it cannot be 
momt " / 

3. IfyoulandooaC.T.,>XN2roUdiedietoseehowmuchtax 
to collect. Yoo can spend what you receive or you can 
save iL To spend one of the markers, you just put it on a 

To befiroiected in any given area you must cover each 
Bin thai area, ^ 

4. Onoe you roll the die to move« you can^t spend any of die 
dty *s incoine uqfil you fiiiish the move (i.e. , if you draw a 
situatiOQ card that requires fire protection, it is too late to 
spend on fire protection^ You have to suffer the conse- 
c|uetices.). 

5. To win, you must cover each B on the board. You lose if 
you: 

• can*t pay • when you have to. 

• oiawaflcxxIcardanQ haven't builttheneeded dam. 

• draw die crime card (shoe by a badman) and don*t have 
the needed police protection. 

• draw the fire card (thc'wfaole city is on lire) and don't 
have the needed fire protection. 

Number of 

SltUATlONCARD cards in deck 

. I. FireCard — ^ThewtH^ecity is on fire. You have been 
destroyed. The game is over unless you have the 



5. 



6. 

r 

7. 



1 



1 



needed fir e pro t ection 1 

2. nreCarcl— AnimportamJbuikUncisonfire. tfyott 
* Klo not have fire protection, you must pay five tax 

markers to die kitty before you can co^ any 
squares 3 

3. -fire Card— A bouse is on fire. Unless you have fire 
protection, you must p^y one tax marker to die kitty 
before you can speiuian](nwre taxes 3 

4. School Cmt— Your schools are overcrowded.. Un- 
less you have school •protectitm, go back 6 

j^paces 

Library Card— Unless you have library protection 
your library is gcnag to have to be closed. It is unsafe. 

Gobacktol 

CrtaneCard— Your town is unsafe. Unless you have 

policeprotection^gobacktothesiart 1 

Crime Cani— Bad men have taken all yoifr^road , 
equipnem. Uidess you have police protection, take 
away aO investments on 7 and 12 3 

8. Hood Card— Unless you are protected by die dam, 
the worst flood iq the last 100 years has jttst wiped out 
all yotu*xesouices and investments ^ . 1 

9. RetreadOQ «^- ard— Unless you have cove^ die 
rc&eatioo square, your dty has nodiing to do.' You ' 

'needtwiceasmudip<^icepraiectionnow . i \ 

Crime Card — ^You have l^een shot by a badman. 
Unless you have police protection, :the game is 

over . . . ' 1 

You'have to pay 1 tax marker to die ''kitty** cm* the 
gameisover . > 1 

12. GotoS" 2 

13. Goto I 1 

14. Your city was willed some money. You can roll the 
die once to see how much was willed to you ...v^.. 1 

15. Oil was discovered in your city. Roll twice to'see 
what you collect 1 
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SnMopfcS 

The oiq)ortunity cost of government goods and services is 
the amount of other goods and services (government and 
private)th^aregivenv^; 

/. Overview 

The set of activities fcM- the preceding subtopic focused on 
Ae wams-income gap of government and choice-maidng. 
The set of activities for this subtopic deals with the 
opportunity cost principle as it ^lies to government. 

Because government income is limited, it cannot provide 
all the goods and services people want. Thus, govemmem 
must decide u*at goods it will and wUI not provide. When 
government decides to use its income to supply one thing, it 
obviously cannot use this samejncome to provide some other 
thing people want. Forexanq)le, if local government has only 
*enou^ income ($2,000,000) to build either a new recreation 
center or a new court house and decides to buiid die center, 
then the income cannot be used to construct the court house. 
The teacher should be careful that students do not confuse the 
money cost of the court house ($2,000,000) with the **real'' 
or opportunity cost of the court house. Tbe opportunity cost 
of building the court house is the other ^aiig that could have 
been obtained with the income, the recreation center. In 
making such decisions, government and citizens look at the 
benefits to be dcrivxsd from alternative uses of governmental 
income (benefits' of the court house vs. benefits of the 
recreation center) and focus on the ""real" rather than on the 
mcHiey costs of such decisions , 

The opaation of the opportunity cost principle cannot be 
avoided by arguing for taxes to be increased and for 
government to provide both buildings. If taxes are increased 
and government also builds the recreation center, then the 
real or opportunity cost of this building would be the various 
goods that taxpayers would otherwise have purchased in the 
private sector (TV sets, automobiles, lawnmowers, etc.). 

The activities that follow provide examples for the further ^ 
development of students' understanding of the concept of 
-^pportimity cost, reinforcing the idea that benefits and costs 
are associated with every decision or choice which results 
from the basic fact of scarcity . 



2. List cf Activities 



Item 


Title 


Recommended 
Des^enated L«vel 


1 


2 


3 


1 


Yes/NC' i*. traint 


X 






2 


Pantoiu- ■T 


X 


X 




3 


Vegetable Garden or Lawn 






X 



Yes/No Constraint (Opportuni ty Cost) 
Recommended Level: 1 ^ ■ 
Generalization 2: Because household income is limited, 
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households must choose how much of their income they will 
use to purchase goods and services privately and how much 
they will use to purchase collectively through government: 

Subtopic 5: The <qjportunity cost of government goods and 
services is the amount of other goocfe and services (govern- 
ment and/or private) that are given up. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity provides examples which 
can be used to develop the concq)t .**oH)ortunity cost. The 
activity also provides an opportunity for students to develop 
their question-asking and listening skills. 

Objectives: 

1. Students will ask questions which can be answered wiih a 

Yes/No" response. 

2. Sradenis will not repeat questions or ask urmccessary 
questions (a tz w ao shoot {oc(it least). 

3. Students will be able to name things, (benefits) that were 
given up (opportunity cost) when a certain item was 
selected. 

Materials: — 

1. Asctofitemstobedisplayed(seesamplc). 

■ \ 

Procedure: V 

1 . Select an item picUired and iriform the students that the 
school has tentatively decided to purchase this item. Have 
children identif; the various uses or benefits associated 
with this good. List them on the blackboardr " '^^^ 

2. In preparation for the "Yes/No^' activity, model several 
additional questions. You can ask: 

• **Could everyone use it?'' 

• '^Coulditbe used in the classroom?" 

• * 'Could the teacher use it?" 

• * 'Could you write on it?" 

3. Present to the class pictures of several additir lal items 
that the school might purchase. Tell the children that the 
school is trying to decide whether to buy the first item or 
another item pictured. The school does hot have enough 
income to purchase both items. Students are to figure out 
what is the L-econd item the teacher is thinking of. The 
student are to determine what this item is by asking 

. *'Yes/No" questions which relate to the uses or benefits 
associated with this good. 

4. The students can only ask one "Is it . . .?" question. 
They should have gathered 'sufficient data before they ask 
the ''Is it . . .?" question, to knov^forsure. 

If ih^ students are right, they win. If tfiey ar^ wrong, the 
^imeisover. Selectanew itemand start v«-t'r 

5 . When they correcdy guess the item, cotv J v«k ihe activity 
by asking: 

• "Which of the two items should the school choose to 
buy?" 

• ' 'How does the school benefit if it buys the first item?' ' 

• "What does the school give up if it buys the first 
item?" 

• "How does the school benefit if it buys the seconct 
.item?:' * • 

• "What does it give up?" 
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Title: Paotomime (Opportunity Cost) 



Title: Vegetable Garden or Lawn (Opportunity Cost) 



XecommendedLevel: 1-2 

Generalization 2: Because household income is limited, 
households must choose how much cf their income they will 
use to purdiase goods and services privately and how much 
they will use to purchase collectively through government. 

Subtopic 5: The opportunity cost- of government goods and 
services is the amount of odier goods and services (govern- 
ment and/OT private) that are given up. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity provides ah qpportunity 
to develop the concept * ^opportunity cost. ^ ^ The acting out or 
pantomiming provides; activity and should help to capture 
student interest. 

ft. 

Objectives:-^ 

1 . Students will be able to describe the oppcntunity cost of 
making a decision to buy a given item and not anodier . 

2. -Students will be ?ble to translate Objective I into actions 
(pantomime). 

y . 

'Materials: 

1 . Display the following sets of items that the school might 
purchase: 

book — puzzle 

bat — jump rope . ^ 

hammer — saw 

crayons — rulers 

desks- — tables 

hall — jumprope 

frisbee — football 

bike rack— climbing bars 

slide — benches 

Procedure: 

1. Have the^ students discuss possible responses to this 
statement: ■ ^ 

If the school buys a ^ instead of a , we can 

butwecan*t , 

For example: If the schoof buys a hammer instead oi a 
saw , we can hammer nails but we can't^aw wood. 
' Or, you could pull nails but you cou!dn*t 'prune a tree. 
Or, you could pound a stake but you couIdn^t cut fire 
C3. wood. 

2. Ask a^student to select a pan- of items ^rom the list and act 
out what could and couldn't be done. 

The teacher says: * "-Yoq can ithe student pantomimes an 
^ action-^.g.^ swinging a bcu) bat you can't (jump rope). 

3. The o&ter students try* to guess which pair .of words the 
^ student is acting out. 

4. To make the game nibre appealing to the students and 
; more difficult, have them list other pairs of items and add 
them to the list. 

5 . To conclude the activity ask the studentis to respond to this 
question: : 

* * What do you get and what do you give up when you buy 
this instead of that?** (opportunity cost) 



Recommended Level: 3 

Generalization 2: Because household income is limited, 
households must choose how much of Aeir income diey will 
use to purchase gckxls and services privately anu how much 
they will use to purchase collectively through government. 

Subtopic 5: The o{^x)rtunity cost of government goods and 
services is the amount of other goods and services (govern- 
ment and private) that are given up. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity develc^s the following 
decision-making ^Jlls: (1) using reasonie^ to support a 
decisioh, (2) recognizing value conflicts, (3) analyzing 
assumpuons bdiiad a stated reason, and (4) identifying the 
* ^opportJmity cost' ' of selecting a given alternative. , 

Objectives^ 

1 . StudentsVill give reasonsfoi:±eir decisions. 

2. Students/ will ask other students for reasons for their 
chdce/ ' - 

3 . Students will ask for clarificatioTi when general or unclear 
temoa are used. 

4^^^,Stadents will be able to list the ^^opportunity cost'' of 

' making a certain decision. 
5. Students will identify their ^^mostimportant reason*' for 
making a selection. ^ 

X . - _ ' 

Materials: ^ \ 

1 . Butcher papier, transparencies, or som^ other device for 
recording and saving student responses. This lesson «wili: 
probably span several lays, and the chalkboard may not 
beapractical device for recording student responses. 

Procedure: 

l\ Read the following toe^blish die setting: . 

A family lives in a neighboriiood where the city owns a 
vacant lot. Some children run and play in the vacant lot. 
Some people want the city to make the lot into a park and 
playground for children. Other people want to use the lot 
to plant vegetable gardens. Your mother and fattier are 
gcnng to vote on the use-of the lot. They have asked you 
for your cqrinion. Should the lot be 'dug for vegetable 
gardens or should the lot be made into apark? 

2. Ask the students to identify the problem (should they dig 
up the lot or not?). 

3. Ask the students to list possible consequences to both 
sides of theissue: ' 
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• Ifyoadouseiheloifora 

. dm.-.'* •-•>. . 

. 1. Tbekidsaai^tplayin 
- it. 

2. lliekidscoQidplayin 
the dirt When it*$ not 
plaxsted*^ 

3. ■ . ■ - • • 
4. 

5/ 

If you do usp die lot for a 
IMuic,tben ...» 

.1. Thekidswillhavea 
safeplacetoplay. 

2. Adults can sit and visit 
in the park. 

3. 



IfyoudonXtben . . * . 

1. You wilt have to buy 
yourvegetaUes. 

2. Yoo^'thelc^to 
grow the plants. 

3. 
4. 

^ 5. . 



. ffyoudpnXtben . . . . 



1. You will have to find 
anocberidace to play. 

2. You will have to play 
in your own yard. 

3. 



Encourage student dd>ateif die chance comes Probe 
for clarificationi?^1icn a student makes a general s tat emen t 
(encourage other students to dothe same) . \ ^ 

Exan^rie: S> . . **Youwon'tbcablefeiriay/' 

T . "Whatdoyoumeanyoucan'tplayT* 

4. Have the stuowas choose what use ' diey would have 
govesWient Qiake of the lot 

5. Ask the students to list dieir^ main xiKiscm for dieir 
iielection and ask diem to state yiixdl is die cost that is 
involved indbe r selection (e.g.» safe place to play means 
buyii^ moR vegetaUes in die ston^. 

6. Rec^ theaetiviiy by iriringthe stuctents die fdBowing: « 

# lA^atwistfaeniaiuproblem? 

• Whatdidmostof ymdedde? 

^ bid any ofyoa show your feelings or values? 

♦ Werediereai^valueconfficts? . 

• What is ^^opportunity cost?'* (Whenever you dioose 
one diing, you give iip somedung else.) 



Economic 

' Bcottise w^^^ iinTiinff erf and resources are limited and 
: ifiosatile^ ctierf^ mmt be made as to wha^ 
afe«>besi6diiced* ^ « 

"Orniicw • • - . o 

. laEcportmuc Goieralizati^ 
devdoped throi^ an examination of die Idnds of decisions 
made by coiraumng acd^ 

constrdfttfs. Tbe ccaSept cf sfardty will continue to be 
devciopedindus unit but tbe^f^^ 
tbmraincomeasthe coiKtriumx^f^^ 

Most goods add services people consume must first b^ 
produced. The production prxxess involves the transforma- 
tion of resources mto ou^ts. That is, the jvocess changes 
the form of a resource, whidi consumers do not want in its 
natural stalb, into an ou':Mit wfaidi is capable of satisfying 
some human want . The inxxhiction of most goods involves 
die use a combination of rcsburo^, widi these resources 
^etieraUy classified as bunian, natural and C2q>ital. 

The wants-resource gap refers to the relationship between 
the warns of people for goods wd services and the resources 
reamed for the production o^^ese goods and services. 
Availabte resources are sinq>ly in^^ 
goods and services desired. Because all wants f<»' goods and 
services cannot be satisfied, decisions or choices must be 
.made as to what goods and servic^ will be and will not be 
produced. 

Although Ae concept is not' eifq>hasized, the teacher 
^Kxdd be aware that resouDrces|u«va^a^ . 
Most in^ouices can be used in the production of a variety of 
goods and services and most goods and services cair, be 
produced with different combinations of resources. For 
instance, the human resource; labor, may be enq>Ioyed as a 
teacher, fireman, policenoan, factory w:orker, eu:. Or with 
lespec^totheproductionof a given crop such as corn, agiven 
amount of corn may be produced with a lot of labor, litde 
cafktal and land and/or with a small amount of labor and 
much c^tal and land* ^ 

Since there are hot enough productive resources available ' 
to produce all the goods and services wanted by everyone 
(scarcity), choices must be made concerning what goods and 
services wiU be produced. The inqx)rtance of these deqsions 
fcdlows from the fact that whenever we conamit resouross to 
the prb&ction of particular goods or^ services there is an 
opportuni^ cost; we must give up some goods or services 
which otherwise could have been produced with these 
resources. ^ 

EconomicSubtopics 

1. Goods and services that we consume must be produced 
with resources. 

2. There are not encNigh resources to produce all the goods 
and services individuals want. 

3. Dcci^ons must be made as to wiiat goods and services 
will beproduced widi available reisources. 

4. Whenever die decision is made by individuals to use 
resources mi the producticm of a particular good, this 
means foregoing die opportunity to use these resources in 
die productionx^some other good. ^ 
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SubtofMcl 

Goods 'and services that we consume must be pa^uced 
with resources, ^ 

/. Overview 

In Economic GeneralizadCHis 1 aad 2, the concept of 
^scarcity was developed through an exaoninattoir. of the idnds ^ 
of decisions made by mdividuals (families) and govermnen- 
tal units operating under income and price constraints. The 
conc^ of scarciQr will continue to be developediii this umt, 
but die focus wiU be on resources rafter dian oa incoiM 
constraining force. 

The activities in the first subtopic are deagned to introduce ' 
stu(tents to two main ideas: (l)diat most ^oods we consume 
must first be produc^ and (2) that die producticm of goods 
involves die use of resources sudias labor, JbuHdings,^ natural 
resources^ tools, and machinery. Forexanq>le, even for the 
^^litde red sdioolbouse,^' the production of educational 
services requires die i^ of labor (administrator, teadier<s), ' 
and perhaps a custocSan); naturd resources (land on vMcb 
the building is located); and . c^)ttal goods (building, 
Uj»:kboard, desks, paper, pencils/crayons,d3a^ 

Because of the difficulties involved, primary grade 
teachers should not ie(|bire their students to be able to 
categorize resources by the classifications (land or natural 
resources, labor, or o^ital). Instead, in die activities below, 
the teacher should focus on the notion of the productive 
process and the idea that almost every good or service we 
consume- embodies some combination cf transformed re- 
sources. . • 

2. List cf Activities ~ - / 



Item 


Htle 


Recomniended 
Designated Levd 


1 


2 


3 


1 


Occupati(Mi Match- 


X 






2 


Resouice^btch f s 




X 




3 


KooI-AidCoUage 








• 4 


Resource Challenge 






X 



77r/e: Occups^on Match 
RecommendedLxvi^: I 



Generalization S: Because wants and resources are limited 
and versatile, choices must be made as to what goods and 
services are to be produced. 

Subtopic J: Goods and services that we consume must be 
produced with re^burces. . < 

Rationale for Activity: This activity focuses upon the 
resources of human labor. It reinforces die understanding that 
human resources may be utilized in various occupations. 
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Objective: 

1. Students will be able to identify pictures of various 
workers in tbe school or community and identify the 
goods orsendces diat Aese workers produce. 

Materials: ^ 
L Pictures (10- 1 5) of various woikers found in the school or 
community. (These may be mounted on cardboard for 
duiabiliQr.) 

2. Pictures crf'goods or services produced by these workers. 
(These may be mounted on cardboard for durabiUty.) 
Examples might incIude^cook/prepataticHi of food; cros- 

» sing guard/children waiting at crossing point; . police 

q^cer/traffic accident; garbage coUectcHyrefiise piled in, 
^ trash cans; libranan/distribution. of books; firefighter/ 
house smoking; custodian/floor with debris; baker/bread. 



Procedure: \. . ^ 

1. Mount pictures of workers upon a bulletin board, 
blackboard or wall. j 

2. Teacher or student will then select at random a picture 
firom the goods orservicepictutes. 

3. Students should Aen be directed K> place the pictureof the 
good&or service bene<idi die worker ^o would provide 
same goods cr services. 

4. Questions such as the following niight be enq)Ioyed ta 
facilitate propex identification: What is diis good or 
service? What do you know about this good or service? 
What skills or tools mi^t be required of die worker 
producing this gbod or servite? 

5. Opdooal: Students might be-encouraged to role-play die - 
" actions of the various woikers displayed by the teacher. 



WORKERS 



GOODS AND SERVICES 









1 ■ . . 




i 














i 
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From Master CunicuUun Guide. Fnt II. Piimary Level, KEE^ 1977. 
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Tlide; Resource Match 
Recommended Level: 2 

GeneraUzadan3: Because wants aieuiilinmed and lescxirces 
axe liinited and versatile^ choices must be made as tct what 
goodsaiid services are lobe produced, 

Subtcpic 1: Goods aflNl services that we consume must be 
prodooed with resources. 

RMamdefar Activity: T\m activity focuses upon die fdct that ^ 
re so urce s are needed to produce goods and services. It'' 
retnfocces the understanding that a resource mav be utilizedr 
in the making of 4ififerent products . 

Objectiye: 

I. Sttidents mil be able to identify pictures of various 
resources ^and be able to match them ^th pictures of 
products whidi areproduced firom these resources. 

Materials: ^ 

1 . ^ctures of xesources and various products made from 
these resources. 

Examples ;night include: cotton/shirts, pants, hats; soil/ 



various crops; tree/paper, wood products; cow/daty 
products. Picuires may be obtained from magazines, 
advertisements, and mounted on cardboard for 
durabiliry. 

Procedure: 

1. Mount p!cmres(rfn»ources (5*10) tqpon a boDetin board 
or upcm a tdackboard or wall with tape. Teacher should 
discuss eadk of die resources. ^Leaye space to place 
pictures crfproductsboeatfa. 

2. Teacher or^pdfattwiUdien select at random the picture 
/. of a &iis^dpro(jtaa from the finished pr^ . 

{Optimal: Each student could be provided widi a sealed 
enwppe containing a picture dt a product) Where 
pg^Ue, iise actt jJ products iiistead of tbmpi 

3. Students dioulddni be directed to place die incture of the 
imduct beneadi the picture of fee re s ource from iwtedi it 
was produced. 

4. Questions sudi as the followiii^ might be enqdoyed to 
fadUt^ identification: What is diis product? How is ^ 
product used? What resourcesareused toproduceit? 

5. Students should then be encouraged to generate lists of 
cdior products vMdti they can identifj; as being made 
from tbepictured resource. 
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Kod-AidCoUage 
RecommendedLevet: 2 

Generalizations: Because wants are unlimited and resources 
are Himted and versatfle, dioices must be made as to what 
goods axxl services are to be produced. 

S^fbtopic I: GiOods and services that we consume must be 
produced with resources. J - 

Rationale for Activity: This activity focuses on Ae idea that 
many resources are used in the production of even the 
simiriest good or service. 

Objective: 

I. Students will be able to dq>ia on a collage the resources 
used in die production of KooN Aid. 

Materials: 

i. A package of Kool- Aid* sugar, water^ a long-handled 
spoon, a two-quart pitcher, and p2f>er cups for the class. 



2. Provideforeachstudentrcraycms, a work sheets apieceof 
posterpaperoroak-t^, pasteandsdssors. 

Procedure: 

1. Seattfaestudentssodiateachhasa viewof dieteadier's 
wock-^)ace. The teadier sfaciild ex^dain diat Kool*Aid 
udll be made for the dass and that they should waicb very 
closely to see yybat resources are used in maldi^ 
Kocri-Aid. • ' 

2. Tbe tead^ should define the wQcil^esources and naoK 
eadi resource used as the Kool-Aid is being prodx^ced. 
After die Ko(d-Aid has been mixed, have the students 
review the ingrediients (resources) used* Be sure that diey 
include die container, tods^ and tte teadier'^s labor. 

3. Provide each student widi a student woricsbe^ a piece of 
poster paper^pas^ and scissors. Have students dioose all 
the iUustradons whidi show things used in the ouldng of 
Kocd-Aid, color them and pastedienu with the picture oif 
the Ko(d-Aid oa their poster pi^. V/hen each student 
has finished the c(dl^ and deanediq) die work area; 
provide the student with a ciq> of Kool-Aid. 
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TUti^: Resource Chancnge 
ReccmmendedLevd:3 

Generalizations: Because wams are unlimited aad resources 
aie fimited aood vers^fle, cfacnces must be made as to "wbat 
goodsand servicesare to bejmduced. 

Sitbtopic I: Goods and services that we^consume must be 
pcoduoed with resources. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity focuses upon the fact that 
resources are needed to.^.{9roduce goods and services. It 
reinfoices ifae nnderstandh^g that a resource may be utilized 
in making many different products. 

Objective: 

1. Studcms will be ^le to identify pictures of resources and 
be able also to identify pictures of products made from 
these resources. 

Materials:' 

1. Scissors for students. 

2. Kscarded m2^azines, newspapers, etc. 

3. Paste. • - : 

4. Construction paper. . ■ \ * 



Procedure: ^ . ' 

1. Using the set of pictures, have the children identi^ 
resoutces that can be used in the prodoctioa of a house. 
Encourage children to ex]riain how thexesour^ are used 
inprodudngahouse. ^ % 

2. Distribute scissors, magazines, paste and p^)er to stu- 
dents. 

3. lasthictstudentstop^theseresourcestelhetopoftbeir 
construction pqier after cutting them out. 

5. Students wiUdieir be instructed to kKatevajousfini^ed 
products inade from the resources diey hinre pasled ^ the 
top of their paper. These win idien be pasted under^^the 
resource. 

6. The teacher should di^[ay the work of Ae students and 
discuss how the va^Ms resources are used in the 

^prodi^onofprochicts found by the students. * 

OptTonal: 

1. Start with a product and identify xesources used in its 
producti<Mi. Examine several products ytbosc productioa 
involves the use of a conunon resource* (Exanqrfe: Sugar 
is used in the production of pies, cakes and candy. 
Ltunber is used in the producdcm of diairs, pencils and 
desks.) 
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There are not enough resources lo produce all the goods . 
and ser/ices individuals want. 

/, Overview 

The acdvides associated with this subtopic are designed to 
introduce students to the concept of scarcity (tHe wants- 
resource gap). Children should understand that available 
resources are insufRcent to produce all the goods and services 
people warn. For example, teachers generally stress the idea 
to the pupils that school supplies (paper, crayons, scissors, 
glue) arc limited and that there are many uses for them; This 
is the basic idea of scarcity: there are not enough productive 
rcsourc^i» to produce all the goods and services everyone 
wants. In addition, children should recogn*.: that most 
resources have alternative uses: a piece of lomber might be 
used in the production of a birdhouse, tree house, a 
skateboard, etc. 



2. List of Activities 



Item 


Title 


Recommended 
DesiKnated Level 


1 


2 


3 


I 


Only One 


X 






2 


Wheels. Wheels. Wheels 




X 




3 


What Should We Do? 






X 



o 

Title: Only One 

Recommended Level: 1 - . 

Generalizations: Because wants are unlimited and resources 
arc limited and versatile, choices must be made as to what 
goods and services are to be produced. 

_ SubtvpiclTThcre are not enough resourc • -xlu^c all th? 

goods and services individuals •van.. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity .-^ .. .->ed to help stu- 
dents to realize that because resources -xre arce, decisions 
must be made concerning their use. 

Objectives: 

1 . Given a limited resource, the students will be able to make 
a"decision coin,cmin^. the art pK»ject of their choice. 

2. Students w. 11 then be expect\:d to complete their project. 

Materials: 

1 . Scissors, enough to :.apply the class. 

2. Paste, enough to supply the class. 

3. Crayons or paints for each student. 

4. One 6 oz. frozen juice can for eacn student. 

5. DiffCTsat colored construction paf)cr. enough to supply 
the class. 

Procedure: 

I, Presentthes? Jents with a number of possible art projects 
which involve. use of the above materials. Examples 
might include: pencil holder, figure of an animal or vase. 

ERIC ^ 



2. Discuss each of the projects presented to the students. 

3. Have students select their projects and begin woricing. 

4. Questions might be utlized to stress why a choice had to 
be made (each studen'i had only one frozen juice can). 

5. Students will then complete their projects. 

6. Have students make generalizations about their worL, 
i.e.. What projects wv« selected? Why? Why didn*t they 
se^ -c than or^e project? If another can had been 

1^ vhat additional product would they have pro- 



I 

Title: Wheels, Wheels, Wheels 
Recommended Level: 2 

Ce/iera//zano/i J> Because wants are unlimited and resources 
are limited and versatile, choices must be niade as to what 
goocfs and services are to be produced. 

Subtopic 2 : There arc not enough resources to produce all the 
goods and services individuals want. • 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to reinforce 
the understanding that a limited amount of resources may 
limit one's choice. 

Objective: 

1. Given four wheels the student(s) will be able to make a 
toy(s) which represent(s) their favorite choice. 

Materials: . ^ 

1. Pi<;tures of the following toys: unicycle, skateboard, 
bicycle, wagon , big wheel . These might be cut from a toy 
catalogue. 

^ 2, Wheels cut from cardboard, or construction paper. 

3. Paste. 

4. A dino with drawings of the uaic>cle, skateboard, bicy- 
cle, wagon, and big wheel. 

Procedure: 

1. Display and discuss the pictures of the toys cu ^rom the 
catalogue. 

2. Hand out a ditto drawing of the toys to each smdent or 
group of students 

3. Distribute four wheels to each student or group of stu- 
dents. Emphasize that thep are only four wheels and that 
children must make choices. 

4. Distribute paste. • 

5. Instruct the students to think i?bout the previous disoifc^^' 
s;on, and on the dit > paste tneir wheels ^n the toy(s) 
which theiTwould like n;ost. 

6. The teacher should then leada discussion coi :eming thcir 
choices .^Emphasis should be placed upon the idea ^t nqt 
all toys coul d be selected because of the limited supply of 
wheels. 

• How many pupils selected what toys? Why? 

• Why did choices have to be limited? 

• What additional toys would you select if you had four 
more Wheels? 
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Title: What Should Wc Do? 
Recommended Level: 3 

Generalizations: Because wants arc unlimited and resources 
arc limited and ycrsadle, choices must be made as to what 
goods and services are to ioe produced. 

Subtopic2: There are not enough resources to produce all the 
goods and services individuals want. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to help stu- 
dents to ri^ize that at times decisions must be made concern- 
ing available re sources. 

Objective: ^ . 

I. Given a limited amount of soil, snidcurs will be able to 
decide in small groups how tQ use the soil available. 

Materials: 

1. Four or five large aluminum foil baking pans. 

2. Soil placed in these pans, suitable for growing. 

Procedure: 

1. Divide the class into groups. 

2. Give each group a pan of soil. 

3. Direct the groups to come up with suggestions as to how 
to use the schI available to them. Have group leader list 
suggestions. 

4. Students should he encouraged to discuss all possible 
alternatives suggested by members of the group and rank 
them in otder'of preference. 

5. Groups may then assemble together and the teacher 
should lead a discussion. Each group should explain how 
they decided to use their soil (choice number one). 

6. Children should be permitted to follow up by carrymg out 
their decisions (within reason, of course).* 



Siibtopic3 

Decisix>ns must be made on what goods and services will 
be produced with available resources. 

/. Overview . ' 

The activities associated wi di Lhii> sublopi c are designed to 
^ introduce children to the important concept of choice- 
making. Because available resources are insufficient to 
satisfy everyone*$ wants for goods and services and because 
nx>st resources can be used in the production of many differ- 
ent goods, choices must be made. What goods will be pro- 
duced with the available but limited resources? Should we 
use the available paper to draw a picntre, write a poem or a 
story, or make an airplane? Or, suppose we have the ingre- 
dients required for making a cake, cookies or candy, but not 
enough for the production of each. What will be our choice? 



2, List of Activities 







Recommended 


Itrai 


Title 


Designated 


Level 




1 


■ 1 


3-- 


1 


The Forester I 


X 








Clay Play 


X 






3 


The Forester 11 




X 




4 


The Forester HI 






X 


5 


Tree Watchers 






X 



Title: The Forester I . 
Recommended Level: I 

Generalization 3: Because wants are unlimited and resources 
are limited and versatile, choices must be made as to what 
goods and services are to be produced. 

Subiopic 3: Decisions must be niade on what goods and 
services wjJl be produced widi available resources. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity develops listening skills 
and rdnfcnces the importance of making wise choices. It is 
designed to make students realize that decisions must be 
made as a result of limited resources. 

Objectives: 

1 . The students will be able to identify various things diat \ 
can be made out of trees. 

2. Students will realize that decisions must be made on what 
use will be made of trees. 

3. Students will be able to create a drawing showing 
something that can be made from a tree. 

Materials: - 
L Poem, * 'The Forester*' 

I can't decide what to do with^ these trees. 

So many things arc made firom these. 

They help make houses, furniture, toys. 

We hit drums hard with sticks for noise. 

Trees help us in school, pencils, paper and books. 

Things made of trees are found wherever one looks. 

It takes tinae to grow trees, sometimes many years. 

We must make wise use of our trees, I fear. - 

You might want to tiunk of dicir many uses. 

I must admit, I make no excuses. 

That Vm confused as to v. *:at I'd choose 

As to how to decide how my trees should be used. 

2. Paper for each student. 

3. Crayons or paints for each student. 

Procedure: 

1. Read the poem to :hc class. 

2. Have the children identify the problem in the poem. 



List the various uses of the txtc suggested in the pc^ 
children could cut pictutes from magazines showing dif- 
ferent pfoc^ticts. 

Have each student create a picture illustrating his/her owrt 

choice of how the tree should be used. 

Using Ac list generated in item three, have the children 

detennine whatihey Aink arc the two nK>st important 

usesof the tree. (Vote.) Have them explain why. > 

Have die class voietodcterminc the single most important 

of the two uses of the tree. . 

Display and discuss the students' creations. 



Ttte: aay Play 



Recommended Level: 1 

GeneraliZfltionS: Because wants arc unlimited and resources 
air limited and versatile, choices must be made as to what 
goods and services are to be produced . 

Subtopic 3: Decisions rau« be made on what goods and 
services will be produced wi A available resources. 

Rationale for Activity: Students are provided wiA familiar 
resources (flour, water, salt) which Ae teacher mixes to make 
baker^s day. Student; Aen decide what Aey will make wiA 
their poitions of baker's clay. Thus. Aey ate confronted wiA 
the need for chcMce-making. [ 

^Objeaive: \ 
1 . Given a limited resource which can be used in Ae produc- 
tion of a number of goods, students will decide what good 
they will produce wiA the resource. 

Materiais: 

1 . Four cups of flour, one cup of salt, one cup of water for the 
baker*s clay, 

2. New^pers for students to cover work space. 

3. A large container for mixing clay. 

Procedure: 

1 . Position each student so that he/she has a woric space on a 
> dcdc or table top. 

2. Show each of the clay ingredients to Ac students. Have 
them identify things that -can be made wiA flouV.^ 

3. Teacher combines ingredients and explains that baker's 
clay is being macte and that Ais clay can be - scd to make 
small statues, vases, bowls, etc. (If pos^ble, display 
objects made fixmi baker's day). (Note: In son^ classes, 

. teachers may want to have a premixed batch of clay.) 

4. Provide eacA. child wiA a portion of clay and allow the 
diild to shape it into whatever objcict he/she chooses. 

5. Place the finished sculpmres on shelves to dry and have 
the children clear off their work areas. 

6. Follow up the activity wiA a discussion of the resources 



used in the project. What were the wi^nal resources? 



What was made wiA Aese resources? Have snidcnts 
make generalizations about Acir project. What Ad Aey 
' decide to produce? Why? Why Adn't Aey produce oAer 
Aings? If they had had more day what would they have 
produced? 



Title: The Forester if . 
Recommended Level: 2 

GeneraUzation 3: Because wants we unlimitedand resources 
.are limited and versatile, dunces must be made as to What 
goods and services are to be produced. 

Subtopic 3: Dcdsions nni^ be made on vAat goods and 
services will be produced wiA available resources. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity devdops listening skills 
and reinforces Ac importance of maldng wise choices. It is 
designed to niake students realize Aat dedsions must be 
'made because of limited resources. 

Objectives: . 

1 . Students will understand that sometimes many products 
can be made from one resource. 

2. They will recognize Ac problem facmg the forester and 
^realize Aat sometimes choices are necessary in dedding 
how esources arc to be used. : . 

Materials: 

I. Poem, *The Forester'' 

I can^t deddeulhat to do wiA these trees. 

So many Aings arc made from these. 

They help make houses, furniture, toys. 

We hit drums hard wiA sticks for noise. 

Trees help us in schod, pendls, paper and books. 

Things made of trees arc found wherever one looks. 

It takes time to grow trees^, sometimes many years. 

We must make wise use of our trees, I fear. 

You might want to Aink of their many uses. 

I must *Jmit; I make no excuses. 

That rmconfuscd as to whatl'd choose 

As to ho^ to deddc how my trees should be used. 

Procedure: 

1 . The teacher will read the poem. 

2. After reading die poem, Ac teacher should discuss the 
poem and en^ploy Ae following questions cOTceming 
resources (trees) and choices (products): What problem is 
discussed in Ac poem? What uses did Ae poem aiggest 
for Ae trees? Do you have any suggestions as to how Ae 
trees might be used? (Ust on Ac board.) Have you ever 
had a problem jn choice-ihaking? When? Why do you 
think we should make wise use of our trees? 

Optional: \u wi 

1 . Creative writing corKreming Ae poem, or Ae problems 

posed in the poem. 
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• "I aioja tiec'\ . . . TcM how the tree grew and what , 
haf^pened to it (eiit into wood for a house, furniture, 
etc.; provided shade). 

• *Ttel?aytheTreesTalked'' 

2. Small groups might be used for writing activity with each 
. group having a recorder. 



Tide: The Forester m , 
Recommended Level: 3 

GeneralizmonS: Because wants are uniiniited and resources 
aie limited and versatile, choices must be made as to w.hat 
goods and services aie to be produced. ^ 

Subtapic 3: Decisions must be made on what goods and 
services will be produced with available resources. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity develops listening skills 
and reinforces the idea that choices must be made. 

Objective:, 

v. Students will be able to wnte, individually or in small 
groups, a story or poem about a resource and the uses foe 
same, after hearing and discussing the poem, ""The 
Fofwtcr.'' 

Materials: 

1. Poem, **The Forester'' 

1 can't decide what to do with these trees. 
So many things are made from these. 



They help make houses, furniture, toys.* 

We hit drums hard with sticks for noise* 

Trees help us in school, pencils, paper and books. 

Things made of trees are found^irfMreve^ one looks. 

It takes time to grow trees, soinetixnes many years. 

We must make wise use of our trees, I fear. 

You ndght want to dunk their many uses. 

I must admit, I make no excuses. 

That Ym confused as to what Fd ^oose. 

As to how to decide how my trees ishould be used. • 

Procedure: 

1. Read the poem to Oe claiss. 

2. Discuss the poem, stressing the pioblem treated in the 
poem, uses of the trees suggested by the poem, the 
importance making wise dioices in the use of re- 
sources, and personal experiences dealing with cbtrice- 
making. 

3. Ask the students to write a«sto^ or poem coocermng a 
resource and various uses of flus resource. Teacher may 
use the accompanying ^ * of pictures to illustrate the 
many uses of a resource nuner). Children should dis- 
cuss how the hammer is u:»ed in die producdoi]! of most of 
the items and indicate die items which are not produced 
with the hanuner. 

4. Sdea students to read their creative poem or story. Ask 
the class to identify the lesoorce chosen and Aepnxlucts 
produced with this resource. What odier products cquld 
be produced with the resource? What product would th^ 
choose to produce? . 

Optioned: 

1. Small groups might be used for writing activity with a 
recorder selected for each group. 



Recommended Level: 3 ^ 

OenerdizationJ: Because wants aie unlimited and resources 
are limited and versatile, choices must be made as to what 
goods and services m to be produced. 

Subtle 5r Decisions mitst be made on what goods apd 
services wiU be produced with available resources. 

Radonale for Activity: Th^ activity is designed to provide 
students with the opportunity to investigate alternative uses 
to wUcha scarce resource may be put, thereby enabling them 
to understand the need for choice-making. ^ 

jj 

Objectives: 

1. Students will discuss and list what can be made l:om 
trees. 

2. Students will identify fh>m aiist things made from trees. 

3. Students will discuss the consequences of using trees in 
difTerem ways. 

Materials: 

1 . Scissors, paste, crayons or colored pencils. 

2. A student worksheet and a piece of construction paper or 
oak-tag for each student. 



F'rocedute: 

1 The tc^ber should prepare a bulletin board or flannel* 
board with a picture of a tree in the center, captioned 
"Ways We Use Our Trees." 

2. Inform the children diey are going to investigate what 
differem goods are produced with the resource." trees.. 
Have children identify things in^the classroom which are 
made from trees. LJst them on the blackboard. Have 
children identify things outside the room which can be 
made from.trees (houses, swings, fences). List these on 
the blackboard. 

3. Provide the students with their worksheets^ scissors, paste 
and colors. Have students color and cut out each item on 
the woiicsheet which illustrates some things which can be 
made from trees. Oldmagazinescanbesubstitutedfbrthe 
worksheet on page 70. 

4. Have students cut out the tree and paste it in the center of 
their poster, pastii^ all of the other illustrations around 
the tree. ^ 

5. Follow-up questions: 

• What resource have we investigated? 

• Whataresomeof the goods that can be produced with 
this resource? o n 

^ Of all the goods named, which one would you want 
most? • 

• Which one would your parents probably want? 

• Your sisters and brothers? 

• What must we do if there are not enough trees to 
produce all the things people Want? 



V. 




Wbnever tbe decisioo b made to usi resources in the 
prodoctkm cf a particular goo^, this means foregoing the 
oppoKturety to use these resources in tbe production of vome 
.^diergood. 

. /* OvtfvUw 

The activities associated with this subtopic are designed to 
retnfovce student's understanding of the basic concept of 
opportunity i Pupils should recognize that each time a 
resource or a combination of resources are used in the 
production of a good* this precludes the use of these same 
resources in die production of some alternative good. 
Whenever resources are committed to the production of a 
pnhicular good/ students should realize that other goods 
¥diich mighl have been produced with these resources must 
be foregonCi. For example^ we might have resources (ingre- 
dients) which could be used in the production of either 
brownies or chocolate cookies. If we choose to use our 
resources to produce tarownies, then the other good, choco- 
kKecookies, representsthcop|X|(Tunity cost of this decision. 

2. Usivf Activities 
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Title: Top Two 

Recommended Level: 1 ' 

Cr^nrro/tronc?/! J.' Because want^ are unlimitefj and resources 
are limited and yersaule, choices must be made as to what 
goods and services are to be produced. 

Stibiopic 4: Whenever the decision is made to use resources 
in the production of a particular good« this mca is foregoing 
tbe'opportumty to use these resources in the production of 
some other good. 

Rationale for Activiry: This, activity is dc^^gned to develop 
tbe awareness of the scarcity - f resources and the related need 
for makii^choices in V: 2 use of these resources. The activity 
also deals with Ae concept of o]:q>ortuniry cost. 

Objectives: 

1 . Students will be able, to indicate their first and second 
choices from a pictured list of products produced from a 
resource. 

2. Students should be able to make general statements con- 
cernng the preferences of the class. 



3. Students will be able to explain that their choice of a 
product involves both a^ benefit and a cost. . 

♦ - ' 

Materials: 

1 . One large piece of cardboard or butcher paper. 

2. Masking tape. 

3 . Pictures of a resource and products .made ftxm this re* 
source. Examples might be a cow, with products Ving 
. milk, cheese, butter, ice cream; a tree, widi products 
being a book» pencil, woodett toy « piece of paper; or soil 
with various crops could also be used. 

4. Colored squares of construction paper for each student 
The teacher should indicate what colors will represent 
first or second choice* i.e., red for first choice, triue for 
second. These squa!;es should be cut approximatdy 1 
inch square. 

5. The chart should be displayed by attachii^ a picture 6[ a 
resource ar the top irf* the cardboard. Four long strips of 
masking tape should be stapled ^vertically on the 
cardboard., sdcky side out. Pictures of products should be 
attached under each s^p of masking tape. ' 

CHART 



istchoim < 



2nd ctekxs 




Procedure: , 
J. Demonstrate how the chart works by sticking on a 
marker. 

2. Have each, member of the class come to the chart and 
place, markers indicating .first and second choices from 
among the products made frcmi the resource. 

3. Tbe teacher should lead a discussion concerning die 
choices the class made on the chart. Quesdons might 
include: What product * are pictured? What products were 
chosen first or secmd^ most meRri)ers? What products 
were not chosen? Why do you diink they were not <*o- 
sen? If we could make oidy one product, which would it 
be? Why? 

4. Select the two products with the most votes. Have piqiils 
voce for one or the other of tbe two products. Have pi^ils 
explain why they voted for the piirticular product. Why 
did they vole against the odier^f^odiict? 

5. Suppose the class has enough ii^edients to produce only 

a t»tch of fudge or a batch of choccrfaieLchipsJJWudL _ 
would the class choose? What did they choose to give up? 
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TitU: 



RtcoMmended Levet: 2 

GemiraUzatianS: Bccwsr wauitt arc unlinuted and resources 
aie limiied and venuttilc/ choices must be made as to what 
foods and aervioes are to be jproduced. 

S9U)(tcpie 4: Whenever the decisioo u^ made to use resources 
in liie producdoQof apartioilargood, rfais means foregoing 
the oppoctuntty to use these rdswroes in ,the production ^ 
some other good. * 

Raiicmtle for Activity: This activity , is designed to develop 
criticnl tiiiffildttg/ and stress ihe Importance of choice* 
making, tt also reinforces the concept of opportunity cost. 

(^jective: 

\. Students will be abk to diMruss the opportunity cost of 
certain situations concerning Fanner Jone^. and complete 
* statemeitts relating these situation:^.* 

Materials: 

t. Pictures large enough for the class to sec the foliowing 
situations: 

a. Fanner Jones looking out at his pasture, wondering 
whether to graze horses or dairy cows. 



b* FarmerJones looking St a can of gasoline and wonder- 
ing whether to use it for bit car or tractor. 

c. Farmer Jones looking at a small garden 1^ and won- 
dering whether to plant vegaabies or flowers. 
2. The following two sets of terms to be used with \bcsc 

pictures: 

Set I Set II 

Horses Cows S Cows — Hones 

Car—Tractor Tractor — Car 

Rowers — Vegeubles Vegetables — Fk>u*ers 

Procedure: 

1. Discuss each ' Farmer Jones** situation with the dass. 

2. En^Aasire that Farmer Jones may only have one choice 
for resource use, 

3. After the dbcussion have the students give possible re- 
sponses to die foUowiu^ statement, using Set I andSctll 
terms in the boxes. 
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Title; Decisions, Decisions 
Recortmtended Level: 3 

Generalization 3: Because wants are unlimited and resources 
ap^mited and versatile, choices must be made as to what 
g<xxls and services are to be produced . 

SUbtopic 4: Whenever the decision is made to use resources 
in the production of a particular good, this means foregoing 
* the opportunity to use these resources in the production of * 
some other good. ^ 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to develop 
critical thinking and stresses the impoi;tance of choice- 
making. It also reinforces the ^concept of opportunity^Sbst. 

Objective: 

1: Students will be able to identify the farmer's problem and 
discuss some of hfs altemanve's. 



Materials: 

1 . Picttue of a farmer standing in front of his house by a 
walnut tree looking puzzled. 

Procedure: *^ 

1 . The teacher poses the following situation to the class: A 
.man has jvist offered to buy this tree from the farmer. The 
' fanner is trying to decide whether he shoOld keep the tree« 
or sell the tree and let the man cut it down. 

2. The teacher should then solicit reasons for and against 
selling the tree and list these JDn the board. 

3. Have the children identify what reason they feel is most 
important to them for keeping the tree^for cutting down 
the tree. ^ , • * - 

4. ^Haxc the class vote for or against cuttiii? f'own' the tree. 

5. ^Have them identify both the cost and the>enefit involvdi 

in their final decision. 



'Economic Generalization 4 . ' 

♦ L^bor income is the main source of incbme for most 
households. 

Overview 

This generaliTation fbcuses on ( 1 ) the relationship between 
factor ownership and household income, with special em- 
phasis on income derived from the factor of production « 
labor; (2) variations in household income; and (3) transfer 
payments as a source of income. 

In the U.S. economy producuve resources (natural, capi- ^ 
tal, labor) arc generally posses^ or owned hy rtembers of 
househcrfds. Such resources areheeded Jby business in their 
production of goods and services. The owners of these re- 
sources arc free eitlier to sell or not to sell the services of these, 
re^rces to business firms with, of pourse, the same buying 
rights available to business firms. Market iransactrons, in- ^ 
volving tfie 'exchange of resources take place when both 
sellers and buyers view the results of these transactions as 
desirable.^ 

Owners of productive resources are, willing to engage in 
exchange transactions in resource markets because such ex- 
changes provide households with their nftain, if not sole, 
source of income. The kinds, amounts, and quality of re- 
sources owned by a household determine the amount of 
irKome it receives. Jhe income of a household is also deter- 
mt'vsd by ihcu number of household workers selling their 
services in the marjcetplace, the amount of land it has 
available for rent and thc'amounl of money it can save to earn 
interest or dividends. 

There is considerable variation in income among house- 
holds beeause^of the variation in the ownership of natural and 
capital resources. The income received in the form of divi- 
dends, interest and rental payments accounts for the very 
large incomes of a relatively small number of households. 
The income of the typical'household is mainly determined by 
wb^e and salary payments. But significant differences in 
incomes exist even among those Households whose sole 
source of income is derived . from the sale of their labor 
services to businesses. / . 

The differences in labor income amo^ig householdis Js 
partly due to differences in the number of wor?fers per house- 
hold. When the wife and children work as well as the hus- 
band, household income will be correspondingly higher. But 
a major difFerepce in^iousehold income derived from the sale 
of labor services is due to differences in the price offered for 
N^arious types of labor services. One person aj work as a 
president of a large corporation, or as a major league football 
or baseball player will earn for that-household more income 
than seveRil persons at work as unskilled^ laborers. 

The wages or salaries"^ paid to worker^ by business firms 
vary according to the firm's demand for the worker's skill and 
the number of workers possessing this skill. Thus, if a worker 
has a skill that is very much waflted and there are only a snriall 
number of workers with this skill, the worker will commanda 
high price (wage rate) /If the worker does not possess a skill- 
that is in high demand and if tiiere are large numbers of such 
"workers dTvailable, then thi^; type of worker will receive a 
correspondingly lojv price (wage rate). Over the life cycle, 
wages of all workers tend to increase, but those of skilled 



workers iiKrrease at a faster rate than those of unskilled 
workers. 

Just as the supply of available labor seiyices, natural 
resources and capital places a limit on the amount of goods 
and services which can be J>roduced within a society, the 
payments received by households from the sale of their 
services to business firms place a limit on the real income 
households have avdlable to purchase goods and services. 
Productive resou.*ces may be viewed as a source of income 
for households, with the income of.each household deter- 
mined by the amount and quality of resources it furnishes to ^ 
the productive process,^ Labor resources include factors such 
as educational attainment, health, training and experience, 
all of ^ich affect the Vage rate one can coimniand. 

Since resources are insi^fficient to satisfy all of society^ 
vviants for goods and services and since resources are the 
source of household income, tfiis income also is insufficient * 
to satisfy all the wants of households for goods and services. 
Thus, either resources or household income derived from the 
sale of labor resources may be viewed as constraints on the 
satisfaction of household wants for goods and services. 

We have seen l^t an individual's income received from 
the sale of the seiS(ices of productive resources (earned in- 
come) in the markebeconomy depends on the amount and 
kind of resources a person owns and thfe price he/she can 
obtain for each of these resources. Because incomes in a - 
•market economy are a function of resource ownership, the 
productivity of these resources, and- fortuitous eveifts, the 
distribution of income that results from»the market system 
maynot be generally acceptable" to society, and policies may^ 
be adopted to change that^cfistribution. 

Many individuals feel that government should supplement 
the income oC ^ndi visuals or families, particularly when the 
cause of low income is low productivity due to old age, 
young age, physical or mental disability, lack of marketable 
skills, lovy intelligence, luck, and other .circumstances 
largely beyond the control of individuals. Government sup- 
plements the income' of such individuals through income 
transfers that are financed by taxation, and they may be in 
kind or in cash. In-kind transfers include food, medical care; 
and housiiig. Cash transfers of income include unemploy- 
ment compensation, welfare payments, and social security 
benefits. • f 

The transfer payments pro vided by government to low- 
incojTie individuals or families reflect "the views of many 
persons that the operation of market forces should not be the 
major factor determiniflg the share of income and goods and 
services for some persons in our society: - 

Econom 'r Si^i '^pfcs . ^ 

. 1 . Labor inconw:, in the form of wages and salaries^ is the 
major^source of incpme for -most households. 

2. Labor income differs samong households because of dif- 
* ferences in the market value of the household's labor 

services and in the number of workers per household. 

3. Trtosfer payments from government supplement the in- 
come of households whose resources, yield insufficient 
incpme in the marketplade. - 



Sobtopk 1 / : 

Labor inccmie, in the form of wages and salaries, is the 
major source of income for most households. 

7. Overview 

In earlier ^^jnendizations we referred to incomes of indi- 
viduals jor^^inilies, but did not examine sources^ of income 
and 'factors accounting for differences incincomes (^ indi- 
viduals and families. The activities that follow are designed 
to introduce students to some basic fiactors affecting house- 
hoTd or family income. 

Most household income (there are some imi^rtant excep- 
tions which are handled in activities f9r Subt(^ic 3) is earned 
in the sense that it is received from the sale of. the services of 
the productive factors (resources). In a market economv« 
individuals are paid money for the use; of their resourced. . 
These productive factors are labor, capital, and natural re- 
sources. Their payrnents are in' the fonn of wages and 
salaries, interest '^id dividends, and ren(. 

While teachers should be aware that some very, young 
students^ are familiar with alternative sources of household 
income, the activities developed below focus on earn , i in- 
come of households which is received in the form of wages 
and salaries. For mos: households, labor services make 
the principal resource sold in the marketplace. Most vcung 
children generally find it very difficult to distinguish between 
ca{»tal and natural resources, and they are not expected to 
identify income' d^vefffn>m:Acsesources^Ihe t^ 
such concepts is best handled'at the higher grade ievels. ' 

2. List of Acdviaes ' . - 
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Title: Labor Concentration ' 
■Recommended Lexeir 1-2 , * 

Generaiization4: Labor income is the main-^irce of income 
for most households. ' * 

Subtopic 1 : Labor income, in the form of wages and salaries, 
is thc"major sourde of income for most households. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to call to the 
student's attention thatjncome is receives for services pro- 
vided by labor. It also encourages the child to make a state* 
ment Jn the form of a cfmplete sentence. 



Objectives:^ • — 

1 . The student will be able to match cards showing pictures 
of services provided by labor and the income received for 
providin'g those services. ' ^ 

2. When making a match, the student will state what service 
was provided and the incSme that was received for die 
service. ' ^ 

Materials: 

I . A set of 20 cards having 1 0 mditching pairs. On each Sard 
is a picture of a person performing a task of la^jor. Under 
. the picture is the amount of money earned for that task 
and a QUii.Ser of stars indicating the value* of the dollar 
figure. ^ 

Procedure: 

1. Prior to the game, die teacher should provide several 
' examples which involve the lise of the terms: labor serv- 

^ ices, wages, and money income. 

2. Cards are shuffled and laid face down in 4 rows, 5 cards in 

• each row. \. 

3. The first player picks 2 cards. If they match, he makes a 
statement such* as: **The woman "pumped gas for $5." 
(Joband amount earned to be placed on blackboard.) He 
then places his matched pair in ar pile next to him. If the 
card > do not match, he returns them, face down, to tfidr 
original locadons. 

4 . TTie second player follows the same procedure. The game ^ 
continues with players taking turns until all cards have 
been matched. . 

5 . Players then check their cards and (add the dollar figures 
(or jmimber of stars) on their cards to see hqw much 
money was "earned// 

6. Using the informadon on the 'blackboard, have the diil- 
dren make some general statements (e.g., many different 
jobs to do, different pay for different jobs, etc.). 

Suggested pictures' for canls: (See sample picture below:) 

I . A child raking leaves, $2** 

2. A child shoveling snow, $3 **'^ . . 

3. Achilden^fyingtrash,$r* ' - 

4. Amai)diggingaditch,$5***** 

5. A woman pumqping gas *$5 ***** 

6. Achildwalkingadog,$2** 
, 7. A child mowing a lawn, $2**, 

8. A man sawing wood, $5***** 

9. Awomanpaintingdhouse,$5***** 
10. A childw&hingacar,$3*** ' 




Title: Incotne Earners 
Recpnmm ded Level: X-^ 

Cenerali^non4:]U3bcx itK:omt is the main source of income 
for roost housdioids. 

' • * ' * 

Subtopic I: Labor income, in the form pf wages and salaries, 
is the major source of income for most households. 

Raxionate for Activity: This activity is designed to teach 
students that most households obtain income through some 
household members) woricing outside the homb. Students 
should see diat labor servic^^^ore exchanged for money 
income^ with the nK>ney income being used to buy goods and 
services for the household. 

* Objectives: 

1 . The student will name jobs a member of a household 
could do to cam income when woricing outside the bouse- 
hold. 

2. Sjatements otvuse of household income by students will 
confirm that they understand what households do with 
(heir money. 

Afateriais: . 
1. Chart. ^ ^ 

2- Paper and crayons. 

Procedure: 

^ 1 . The^class will be divided into small groups r^S)*» and each 
group will t)e provided with a picture of Tim's family 
... (mother, father, Tim and Kathy). Suppose that Tim is too 
•young to^work« but that his older sister is old enough to 



work after school and on the woelccnds. Havee^ch group 
identify fiv? different joins that ttie mother, father and 
daughter might do outside the home. Have students list 
five jobs ui^er each of the persons in Tim*s family, 
except for Tim: (See* sample.) 

2. Have each group select one job for caoh person to do. 
Have the snidents fill in the iq^propriate blanks for each 
worker. Next they should estimate the amount of inl&ome 
(day , week or monthly) each' worker would receive for his 
labor services and iill in the sqipropri^te space. The 
teacher may want to provide assistance at this point Then 
they should list three goods and serviceslhey believe each 
person would purchase with some or all of his money 

♦ income. ' ' " . , ^ . 

3. Ha w C a person fironj c^h group present their chart to the 
class. Afterwards, have the class discuss the follbwhig: 

a. How many were in Urn's family? ^ , 

b. What members earned income? • 

c. ^ Whiat did they do to Vjam income? * . 

d. ' What did thfey do^with their income? 

e. What might l^appen^o the amount of household in- 
come when ^^^ becomes older? 

f . What type of jo: might he get? 

g . Why might mc: i jcrs of the household earn different 
incomes? \ ^ • . 

• h. What might hai^>en ilf everyone in Tim^s family 

stopped, working? 

Optional: < ^ > . 

I . Have the children draw pictures of the different jobs of • 

each member of the family and what goods or services 

they puiclmsed. * 
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Tiile: dassrooin Jobs 

Recommended Level: 1-3 ^ 

Generalizfltion4:\jBboc income is the inain source of income 
foe most households. 

/' - 

Subtopic 1 ^ Labor income, in the form of wages and salaries, 
is the major source of income for niost Jjouseholds. ^ 

Rationale far Activity: This acdvi^ is designed to encourage 
children to work toward a predetermined goal (set by each 
child) by doing selected classroom jobs. It also reinforces the 
..... idea that income is received for services pro^iticd by labor. 

• Objectives: - . * . 

* 1 . Students will be able to make choices given a number of 
o altemadves. . . ^ 

2. Students will learn that their choices are affected by their 
interest^ and the number of alternatives available. 

3. Students will learn that income is eam^ by performing 
tasks« , . * . r 

4. Students will Icam that the amount of income earned 
varies witl) die number of tasks performed. • 

\ Materials: - 

1. A large pegboard, pegboard hooks, name tag for each 
child, labels for jobs determined by teacher and children, 
a large chart containing names of each child, task per- 
formed, and number of tallies earned. 

. . * ' % 

Pracifidure: 

. 1. The teacher will lisj examples dfjobs for which pecple are 

paid and have children generate others. 
^ 2. The teacher will lead a discussion with the class to call 

attention to the faa that pec^le receive incomes in.e>^^ * 

change for their labor services. 

3. A list of room jobs (which children suggest) is .written on 
- the board. There should be enough jobs for all children. 

(In some cases, certain jobs will be performed by more in 
than one child — i.e'^ 4 children could handle daily . 
cleanup of a particular interest center.) 

4. Labels are made for each job and placed on the pegboard. ^ 
Hooks .are positioned under each label to hold the chil- 
dren's name tags. The number of hooks for each job is 
determined by the number of children necessary to do that 
job. . 

5. The children take turns placing their name tags on^e 
ho<^ under the jobs they want. Their choi<;es will be 
determined by their interest and1>y the number of altemar 
tives av^dlable whetf a child has his turn, m 

6. The teacher will tell the children that they will be able to 
* *eam' ' a tally mark each time they do tficir jobs during 
the weelc. SheViU then ask each child what his goal for 

' the week is (how many tally marks he -thinks he can 
**eam"). 

7. Each child will put a tally mark next to his rtame on the 
chart for every time he does his job. Tally rnarks are 
totaled at the end of the week tO see if each child reached . 
his goal. Teacher will hold individual conferences with 
children to discuss whether or not goals were reached. 



8. Using the information on the chart, have the children 
develop some general statements (e.g!, many tasks to do 
in the classroom; nofeveryone wanted to do the same job; 
some ofxxs had fewer choices than others; not everyone 
earned the satne amount of tallies; should get nfiore tallies 
for some jobs than others; wouM rather have money 
income than tallies.) 

Optional: ^ * - 

I. To make the activity-more realistic, tally markers mi^t 
be exchanged for such things as ^'M & M's/- **frec 
time** in the learning center, books, notepads, etc. 



Title: What's My Wage? 
Recommended Level: 3 * 

GeneralizQtion4: Labor income is the main source of income 
for most households. • 

Subtopic I: Labor income, in the form of wages and salaries, 
is th^^ajor source of income for most households? 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to call the 
student's attention to the fact that income is received for 
services provided by Jabpr and that often a persoh*s ^ges are 
determined by an hourly r^te and the number of hours the 
service is provided.. . 

Objectives: ^ 

1 . The student will be able to match cards showing pictures 
of ^rvices provided by labor. 

2. The sttident will be able.to detennine a person *s income 
given the houriy wage rate of the service and the number 
of hours the service was provided. ^ 

Materials: ^ , . 

1 . -A set of 24 cards having 1 2 matching pairs is heeded for 
four players. On each card is a perspn performing a task. 
(Pictures from the activity "Salary Lotto/' SubS)pic 2 . 
may be used.) 

2. Aspinnerindicating3hourIyfates($l,$5,$U)). Seenext 
page. (If the teacher desires, thd hourly wage could be 
placed >on the picture cards.) * . 

3 . A spiimer iixiicating number of hours worked (1,2,3,4, 
5). 

Procedure: (4 players) * 

1 . Review the meaning of the words: goods^services, labOT 
and wages. Model the activity for all chil^en by having 
four children start the game. 

2 . Cards are shuffled and d^t, one at a time, to each player 
untiVall are dealt. ' 

3 . The &^ player (assume it is a boy) picks a card from the 
hand of the player tc^is right. If he has a itched pair, he 
lays it down. (Only 1 matched pair per turn is liaid dpwn.) 
He then spins the * 'hourly rate* * spinner and the " " number 



80 



101 



;jOf hours worked** spinner to determine the wages of the 
person providing the service on his matched pair of cards . 
H^fh^ TTftW^ a 5tgtCTirnt wch a; ^ **Thr trachrr worlcfd 
at $ 1 0 an hour for 5 hours and earned $50 / ' If a match is 
not made, the next player to the right takes a turn. 
!4. Play continues tvtth each player, in turn, picking a. card 
from the handof the player to hisAer right » trying to make 
a match, and if so, spinning both spmners to determine 
the wages earned. 

5. Thegameends when one player gets rid of his/her cards. 

6. Following the conq>letion of the activity, have a ""collec- 
tive sharing** of ideas by the class. Througli students 
exchanging ideas, they st^juld come up with ammberof 
general statements (e.g., people receive income from the 
sale ^of theiR labor services; there are differences in 
(Ssople^s income; people in (fifTerent^occupatiohs ^paid 
different amounts; some >yorkers' earnings differ from 
the amount indicated by the spinner). 

Suggested pictures for cards: teacher; doctor, dentist, 
firefighter, pcdice officer, secretary, store clerk, engineer, 
' bank telldr^ plumber, or any with which the children are most 
familiar. 





hourly rate 
spinner 



number of hours 
spinner 



Subt<^c 2 

Labor income differs among households because of the 
differences in^^the market value of the household's labor 
services and in the number of workers per household. 

/. Overview ^ 

The activities for Subtqpic 2 are designed to help students 
to understand why some househ<rids receive more money 
i ncome from the sale of dieir labor services than other house- 
holds. This variation may exist because in some families 
more people have job^. In oth^ families, there may be only 
one worker enqployed out&de diejhome, but this worker may 
command a high wage or salary, because he (she) has special 
skills which command^ high price. In other households, 
labor income may be low because workers lack'^pecial skills; 
or cannot find work; or if they do work, they may not be very 
productive because of age or disability. 
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Build a House « 


X 






2 


!r ^ 

Sijary Lotto 




X 




J 


Learning Through Rhyme \ 








4 ' 


Maze • 






X 



Title: Build a House , 
Recommended Level: 1 

Generalizatiort4: Labor income i. the main soprce of income 
for most househdds. ^ 

Subtopic 2: Labor incoig:ie differs among households because 
of Hit differences in the maricet >^ue of ^e household's labor 
services and in the number of workers per household.. 

' Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to reinforce 
the idea that l^unily income is detomoined by the * 'quality*^ . 
(or type) of Service provided by its members and by*the 
Sumberof memt>ers working in the family. It -also shows that 

. the income earned by the family determines its buying 
power. . . 

Objectives: \ * 

-1^ The student will recognize* that certain occupations pro- 
f vide higher salaries than -others. 
2. The student will realize* that family income increases 

when more than one family member is en^loyed. 
' 3 . The student will realize* that die more income earned by 
^ the family, tiie more goods and services it can purchase, 
•a , ■ 

Materials: 

J. A large outline of a house made with yam, staled taa 
bulletin board, or a color chalk outline or a ckitout of a 
house. 

2. A set of ""building bricks'"* made from constmcdon paper. 

3. A spinner divided into segments (number of segments is 
determined by categories used). Categories used should 
represent.a broad speptnmi of odmpations of high, aver- 
age, and low income. The segments should be odorr 
coded as follows: 

yellow — very high-income occupation - 
^ white — hlgb^incoroe occupation 

red— average-indonie occupation " - * 

blue — low-inceoK occupation >^ 
/ Each col c»* would be assigned a value (i.e., ycflow^-4, 
white— 3, red — 2, blue — l).\Sec sanq)!e.) 

' ■ * 

Procedure: 

I J Before introducing the game to students, examine a small . 

" ^ _/ 

*Look foQ evidence in student*s conuncncs w%tlt playing the pane. . 
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102. 



/ 



ntimber of occupation^ which vary in the amount of 
iiicqiiie paid for labor >^ices and identify some of the 
major reasons ^ accounting for differences in income 
H;>ayments. - . 

Each student, in turn/ spins the spinner to se^how many 
bricks he can acquire. He then makes a statement such as, 
**l aoia Axtor and can get 3 bricks/* If spinner lands on 
line between two segments, diis means (hat two persons 
in the househcdd work, and the student collects bricks for 
both workers. 



3. The students, in turn, pin their bricks on tt^ bulletin 
board, beginning at the bottom, within the frame <tf the. 
house until the house is c6hq>leted. 

4. Have the children explain what the ^^bricks'* represent. 
Why do some individuals or families earn more income 
than others^Why do people Woit? Why is income tmpor- 
tant to individuals or families? ^ * 



SPINNERCARD 




blue 



yellow - 4 bricks 
white = 3 bricks 
red - 2 bricks 
' blue = \ 'bricV: 
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Titte: Salary Loeto 
R€C<mmtende4 Level; 2 




Generalizarii 
tor 



Subtoptc 2: Labor income differs among households because 
of the difSerences in the mai^et val ue of the household's labor 
services and in^ number of workers per householdp^^^ 

Ratior^e for Activity: This acti> ity is designed to illustrate to 
the stuent that sonne occupations comnnand higher salaries 
than others because of special skills reguiredrTt also-shows 
diat family income increases wheiHhSirc are more wcn-kers in 
ihe family. * -^^^^^ 

Objectives:-' 

1 . ^Tfa6^ student will be able to recognize whether or not a 
picture card (indicating a single occupation and salary or 
indicating number of workers and total salary) held by the 
teacher maters a picture on his game board. 

2. The student will be able to iriake a statement in the form of 
a complete sentence. 

3. The student .will be able to read 2-digit and 3-digit numer* 
* als. ^ • 

4. The student wiJI recognize that people in different ocetipa- 
tions*may earn different wages or salaries. 

Materials. ^ \ ' 

\, A set of^Klifferent picture cards.each showing a person 
in a particular occupation and his/her weekly salary or a 
number of stick figures (from 1-5) indicating the number 
of workers in a family and their total weekly income. (See 
sam^e.) . ^ . 



2. Four game boards, each having 6 pictures (2 rows of 3) 
matchingimy of the 24 cards. No game board should hav^e 
idemical pictures. (Sec san^^.). 



income is the main source of inconte Procedure: 



^ f . A 4jiscjission of the pictures represented on die cards 
should precede playing the game. 
2. The teacher (or student), holding the shuffled cards, sits 
in^ front of the players ^ho have the game'boards (one 
i}oard for each player 6r groiq»). 
^'i. The teacher (or student) shows the players onecard. The 
player who has the matching picture on his game board 
raises bis hand and makes a statement such tis, *^The 
^waitress can earn $80 a week/* or (in the case of the 
stick figures), "Twfe people in die family togedier cah 
eaiTi $200 a week/* Hd^she then takes the card and 
places it on top of the matching picture dn his or her 
*gam< board.* 

4: The teacho' (or student) contiiuies to hcddi^> one caftl at 
a time for the players to match their pictures uittil one 
player(orgrottp) hi^theboardcoVered. 

S. F<riIowtng completioo of the game, students should, 
iexanune the data on diHr game board and develop some 
general statements (e.g., not everybody has the same ^ 
kind of job; not everybody .earns the same income; that 
family income increases with the increases in the 
number of woricers/. Quldren may question the i4ea diat 
^ high income is necessarily associated with nuinber of 
workers (i.e., a single wprker in a family, a dentist, 
might earn more than two wockers in a family — a 

, ' secretar]^ and a store clerk). 

TSinoe salaries vary within any particular XKCupatkm* the student should ^ 
,^ay. **Tbe . . . am earn . . Occupatioiis pictured should be those with 
whict; students are familiar and salaries should indicate how much a person 
in a particular oc^upatioa can actually earn. « 



GAME BOARDS 
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nilr:lMnitQf Tlvough Rhyme 



f incom 



GtmraHzaAonA: Labor^income is the main sourceiaf income 
forin«hoo,eho.d,. 

5Mte0p<c2: Labor incoMb differs amoilg h^useMkb t^ause 
of diffcreiices in the market value of ^household's labor 
services and in the number of workers pbr household. 

JtaAcnale for AcHyity: This activity helps children to under 
stand why people work outside the home and why households 
have different incomes. 

Objectives: . 

1 . For selected occiqMions, students will be able to make 
general statements about skill requirements. 

2. Students will be able 49 generalize that incomes of 
hoi^sefaolds are different. 



Maieri4ds: 

L Poem, "The Indomc Earners** 



Woriters, wbrkcTs all are we: 

Producing services in our family . • 

Goods t9t>e produced are never ending, * 

They're finishM one day » and the next jjust begin^ng. 

FaAer and ModMT whiu else do they do? 
They help produce goods and services , too . 
They sell Aeir labor so^ices toeam income. 
To buYgoods and services, pay taxes, save a little, and 
havS^omefun. <^ 

How imicb money can Mother.and Father earn? 
It partly depends on the skills that they have learned. 
If tbere^s another worker like^ig Erother-Bill , 
The household can cam more i ncdme stil I . 



2. 
3. 



4. 




2. I^aperforeach student. * - 

3. Oayofisor^paints for each student. ' 

Procedure: , ' 

1 . The teacher wjU discuss with the class the terms labor 
services and income to make suie^l students' unders^nd 
tbelenft. 

Read die poem to the clasr. 

Reread versp one and askchildreti to identify^ so|pe of the 
tasks diat have to be within the* 

home. • ^ ^ * . 

Reread verse tw^aadlilkve children identify types of woric 
people doput^w of the honne. ' 
* ^..Jiave the children jdenti^ why people work outside 
the bouse. 

b. Have children identify the tasks they^jught do to earn 
incoine. Have them identify two go8ds that. they. 
woq1c| pincfaase with die income. What .else might 
tfaey^do with their incofhe? * ^ 
S. Reread verse three and haye children discuss why mother 

andfadierworkoutsideti)ehome. » 

a. Si^pOse mother is a denKst and father is a construc- 



tion wocker. Would they both earn the siune income? 
Why? 

b. I>oyoasuppC9eB^ Bother BiUearns as nittch income 
as dther rf his panaafs? Why ? 

c. Suppose'btg Brother Bill goes to college, what would 
happen to housdioid income? ^ y 

6 ' Have each child create a picture illuscrmdng the kiiKl of 

. worker he or she would lil^e to become. 
7. Display and have the students discuss their creations. 



Title: Uxie 

Recommended Level: 3 ^ ^ 

Generalizapon4: Labor income is the main source of income 
for mo^^^sehdds. ^ 

Subtopic 2: Labor income differs among households because 
of the diffeiencesin die market value of the Jiousehold^s labor 
servicesandinthenumberofworkersperhousebold. t 

Rationale for Activiiy: This activity is designed to rdaforoe 
the idea that family income is determined by the^piality (or 
type) of labor services provided by its working membeK<s) 
and/ortheiiunftberof worid^ 

. ♦ . ^ • 

Objectives: * . ^ . * 

1. The student will recognize that certain occupation^ 
provide hitler salari& than others. 

2. The student wfll realize that family income increase^ 
when more thanooe'family mejnber is employed. ^ / 

Materials:' , \ 

U^A set of 12 white*circle cards with the o^lqie^of a* 
well-paying.occupadon written'On each card (i.e., doc- 
tor, lawyer, dentist, engineer, H>ank president^ judge, 
^ store owner, ^vernor,. professorV1iC^ builder, sales 
manager, movie director, pharmacid^— See iiicome 

c^ ^ • • » " J 

2. "/C^set of 12 blue-circle cards widi ' a^ lower-paying 

occupation written 00 each card (i ; waiter, store eletic, 
^ waitress, mechanic, cashier, janitor, serv^t,^ cook, 
secretary, dishwasher, ^ tms driver, trash collector, 
milkman,.roail<airier). • ^ ^ 

3. A setx>f4 yellow-circle cards with ''^inore tl^nonj^woi^ 
inthefamily^^prtntedoneacfacard. 

4. A game board .widi a spiral maze divided iiitosegnaa^ 
(See sample.) . " 

5. Three spinners. (SdVsample.) B^ Sure ttkHprgportion^of 
the numbered segments is not changed. 

6. Markers players. 

" ** • • , 

Proceditre: * - 

1. Discussion to pfecedp playing of game: 

a. WhatsldUsarereqpiiiredofoccu}^ 

b. How mudi education is nedded?,^ — ^ * 



c. Which occupatiohs might command higher salaries? 
Vkfhy? - . ' 

d. Why are all the occupations necessary? (I'hc child 
r should understand that although some jobs dp not pay 
^ ^as well as others^ diey are still needed and respected.) 
2/ Hayersputfljeirmarkerson "Start/^ 

3 / Cards aie shuffled and placed^ facetiown, in a pile next to 

, tbegameboard. 
4. Each player, -in turn, picks a card and names the 
occupaticMi on the card or the number of family members 

• woridhg.; After picking a caxdl player spins correspond- 



. ing colcHcd spinner and moves number of spaces ind^ 
cated. 

•5. As the game continues, cards are returned, faceup, to ihe^ 
bottom of the pile. Cards are reshuffled when all have' 
been drawn. 

6. Game ends when one player reaches $FINISH$. 

7. Teachecs should encourage students to discuss why die 
chances were greater of having the arrow on the white 
spirmer card hit a larger number than was the case with the 
blue or yellow spirmer card. - 
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Subtopics - ^ 

Transfer payments from govermrient supplement tlie 

* incom^-of hqfiseholds whose resources yield insufficient 

• income in the marketplace. 

* - • , • " * 

/. Overview ' ^ - 

The activities for Subtopit 3 are designed to provide 
students with an understanding of the meaning of transfer 
payments, some of die Vijids of transfer payments, and some 
of the reasons why these payments are provided by govern-- 
nocnt to individuals. 

Since the 1930's and especially ip the iascdecade, there 
have been substantial mcreases in public transfer payments to 
househd^. Today these payments supplement the income of 
several million persoi^'and in ^ number of households, 
transfer payments may be Ae sole source of income. Transfer 
payments are money income to individuals from government 
(or from some private, charirabie organization). Some 
transfer payments may be regarded as gifts or unearned 
income in thar no productive services are required in 
exchange. Transfer payments may be in kind (housing, food, 
medical services) or in Cash. Some cash payments are made 
to people who are retired (social security), unemployed, 
"(unemployment compensation), or who are disabled or poor 
(public assistance). Some transfers are actually ^^comed'"^ by 
I)eop!c<fho have made social security payments when they 
were employee*. Transfer payments are a means used by 
goverrmie'rlt-^to supplement private incomes when such , 

incomes are considered to be inadequate. 

> ■ . 

2. \*st of Activities 



Item 


0 

-Title 


Recomme 
De$i$;nated 


nded 
Levd 




2 


3- 


-1 


HelpingHands 


X 






2 


Trail Game 




X 


■ 


3 


Reach SltOOO 






X 



Objectives: 

r. The student will be able to identify types of transfer 
payirients. 

2. The student will oe aWe to descnbe si^uations fn which- 
individuals are eligible to receive transfer payments. 

3. -The student will be, able to match situations of need to 
types of transfer payments. 

Materials: J 

1 . Pictures (either drawn or cut from magazines and news- 

papers) depicting situations in >\^iich individuals are in 
• need of trapsferpayments (i.S, an old couple, a person in 
a whecjemir, unemployed worker^ person 'with bare" 
cupbpard and only slice of bread on^table^, couple sleeping 
in^I^kin^ tent, pictutc pf person, with no . food with 
^thermometer in mouth rea<^ 

Four hands (cut fixim construction paper) holding pictures 
representing the kinds of" transfer payments available 
(house for "housing*'; grocery cart with groceries for 
' 'food"; doctor*s equipment fcr "medicai care*^ money 
for ''retired people*'; money for "unemployed woric- 
ers*'; and money for the "handic^ped"). 

. ■ . 

Procedure: ^ - , 

1. The teacher should lead a discussion of the kinds of 
transfer payments available for people in need. (See item 
2underMaterials;>7.' > * 

2. Pictures rqjresenting the kinds of transfer payments are 
taped with the handson the board. ~ - 

3 . The students take turns selecting a picture which depjcts a 
particular need and describing what is shown in the 
picture. # . 

4. The teacher asks questions wtuch would help the child 
match a picture to the hand(s) On the^board that meet the 
need(s) of the individuals in the picture. Questioning 
could b^ directed toward any or^l of the pictures on the 
board. 



*^Some primary children may not be able todeal with this subtopic. . 



Title: Helping Ha^ds 
Recommended Level: 1 



Title .'Tml Game (transfer payments) 
Recommended Level: 2 



Generalization 4 : Labor income is the main source of income 
for mosthouseholds. 



Generalization4: Labor income is rhe main source of income 
for most households. • - 



Subtopic 3: Transfer payments from government supplemc^nt 
the income of households whose resources yield insufficient 
fncome in the marketplace.* 

j» 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to illustt^te 
the fact that transfer payments are a means used by the * 

' government to supplement' private incomes considered tq be 

' inadequate. ' 



Subtopic 3: Transfer payments from government supplement 
the fncome of households whose res6urces yield insufficient 
income in the marketplace. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to illustrate 
the facr that transfer payments are a means used by the 
government t^ supplement private incomes considered to be 
inadequate. . - ' . 
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Objectives: 

1. Tbe student wiU describe situations in which individuals 
orTamilies are in need of transfer payments. 

2, The student will explain how transfer payments nelp 
iiKiividuals to supplement their incomes if such* incomes 
are copsidered to be inadequate. 

. . «» • * 

Materials: * £5 o 

1. Play money in denomination^of Si, $5 and $10' (at least 
$40of each). 

2. Trail gaioe board divided into segments illustrating a 
dollar figure ($1*. $5, $10) or situations in which an 
individual or family niust pi^ a -designated amount of 

-money for ja needed service or item (i.e., food, rent, 
medical expense, clothing). Situation spaces* are color- 
coded tocards. (See san^Ie.) - 

3. Four sets oftransfer payment cards: 

yellow — cards labeled *'medicai aid** . 
blue— cards labeled * "food coupons* * ^ 
J white — cards labeled **housing aid** 
, pink— cairds labeled '*cashpayrpents** 
The number of cards in each set (or category) should equal 
' «thc number of situations requiring aid from that category 
(3 medical, aid situations^ 4 food coupon situations, 3 
housing aid situations, 4 pash payment situations) times 4 
(the maximumnumberof players). i , 

A. Marl^rs fcr4 players and 1 die. 



Procedure) 

1. Discuss game -board. Sample question: Name type of 
transfer payments available. Which needs will diey help 
to provide for? Initially, the activity might be demonstra- 
ted with four players as other students watch. 

2. Eacti player receives $5 and puts his/her marker on 
**Siart.'* 

3. Each player, in turn, rolls the die and advances his/her 
marker the number of spaces indicated. If a player lands 
on a ** money* * space, sh^e receives the amount shown. 
If he/she laads on a **situatioh*' space, the amount shown 
must be paid. 

4. When a player doesn't have enough money to pay fqr a 
particular service or item, he/she loses one turn. On die 
next turn she/be picks a card from the appropriate siet of 
transfer 'payment cards. The card is used to supplement 
what money must b^^aid foir the service or good 
indicated on the spac«^hcre the marker is. The player 
mustV^y what money he/she has, and then roll the die 
and move the number of spaces indicated. _ 

5. Play cdntinuesuntil all player: reach **Finish/* . 

. 6. The teacher should encourage students to discuss why 
players don't end the game with equii amounts of money. 
Wfiat was money spent on? How did transfer paym^ts 
help? 
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7Ii2e:Readi $1,000 , 
RecommendedLevel:3 

'. ■ ■ 'J . ■ * o 
. . * • 

GeneraIization4: Labor income is die main source of income 
fortkiostboQsehoIds. T 

S5tt&tt3!p»c 5- Transfer paymcnts^fi^ sdi>plement 
the income of bousdiolds whose resources yieldinscfficient . 
iocoroeintfa6mar}ce4>lace. > 

Ratiorudefin Activity: Tins activity is .designed to reinforce 
the idea diat transfer payments are a means used by die 
gover nm ent to supplement private incon^ considered to b^ 
inadequate;' ^ 

Objectives: 

1 . The student will identify situations in which individuals' 
orfamiliesaie in need of transfer payments.- 

2, The student will identify die kinds of transfer payments . 
vfinch help individu^s to supplement their^incorqes. 

Materials: ;* ' 

1 . 'A deck of 80 cards consisting of the following 

a. A deck of money cards: 
10 $100 cards 

10 $75 cards 
10 $50 cards'* 
10 $25 cards 

b. Ha2ac]d cards and corresponding remedy cards: 
3 "need food'' cards — 6 *'food coupon*' cards 

'3 ^unen^loved" cards — 6 * 'unemployment com- 
pensation'* cards 
. 3 "rentdue" cards — 6 **rentpaymcnt"' cards 
' ' 3 **in hospital" cards— ^ "medical payment'' cards ' 
<r. Four safety cards marked: FREE FOOD, FREE 
MEDICAL CARE, JOB SECURITY and FREE 
HOUSING 

2. Pencil and paper to keep score - 

Procedure: 

1. The game isdesignedfortwo or two pairs of players, and 
the object df die game is to accumulates KOOO. 

2. Prior to the g«une, the class should discuss the meaning^ 
of the terms on each of the **ha2ard" and ;*remcdy*''" 
cards. \ ^ , • - 

3. Cards are shuffled and dealt, one at a time, to each player 
. until each player has six cards. The remaining cards are 

placed, facedown^ in a pile. 

4. The first player (assume it is a girl) after drawing a card 
must makeonecf thefoUawingplay^: 

a. Ifshe.hasa money card, she may start a money pile. 

b. she has a hazard card, she^may place this face up in 
front of her opponents. 

c. If die has a safety card, she may place this face up on 
her side of the table. / . 

d. Ifshe does not have any of the above cards (has only 
remedy card^,.she must place one of her c^ids on the 
disc^krdpile. ^ 

5. - The second player draws^a card from the * ^iraw'^^pile 



7. 



8- 



10. 



. and has the same options as "^e first player, unless the 
first player played a hazard^card. In^^diis case, die 
apprcfmte remecfy or safeQr card imist be used to cover 
the hazanl card befpre any money card can be placed on 
the money pile: Only onecard at a timemay beplayedby 
each player after he or die dtaaws from flie *^draw'- pile* 

6. The thifd player (partner of first player) and Ae^qurfli 
player (partner of second player) have the same options 
as the second player. 

If a hazard^card is placed<on the opposing team, die 
members of that team must play^the .cone^OTding 
""remedy" or **safety" card before they can play a 
"'money" card on dieir "money'' pile. Only one card A 
a time may be placed by each player after a card is draWh 
fromthe "draw" pile. - 
If a player, in turn, places a "safety card" in front of him 
or- herself, die opponents can never ^ain place tfaS 
correqionding "hazard^" card on that team. "Safety" 
cards may be played at any tinae durmg a player^s turn. 
They are used to prevent ^angEppncnt^from playing 
corresponding "h^zaid^^-t^E^mthe team, unlike the 
"remedy "^caids \^ch can be played only 'after a 
-^^-cdn^pcHiding "hazard"^card has been placed on the 

c^posingteam. - 
. The first team to accumulate exactly $1,000 is the 
winner. 

After .the game has been completed, have the chilcfcen 
identify and discuss hazards dieir team faced in die 
game. Have them identify the remedies or preventives 
.that were available for dealing widi t$.ese hazards. Why 
did the losing team find it more difficult to*accimiulate 
the $1,000? The children might discuss various 
"hazards" and related remedies diat exist for different 
families at different tiiiies. They: also 'mi^rt^discuss 
alternative ways that families mi^ deal with these 
-hazards as well as^ difficulty of accumulating substan- 
ftal sums, such as $1,000, when ccnifrcHited with such 
hazards. ' ' • 
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E(x>nomk2^Geherarizatbn 5- 

. Because iKnisefadds want more goods ahd servicesthan 
caii beproducec^ with available resources, there is a need to 
: fins new iand nioi;c efficient ways of u^ng existing resources 

(specialization and division of labor) . 

'. ■'. ■ ' \ 

■ Overview-. ^ . -\ ■ ' • . 

Economic Generalization 3 dealt with the wants-resource 
g2q>«'''and deveI<q>od tfie idea that ref^ources are necessary for 

• producing goods and services^ tte.. aiey are limited, and*that 
tbey may be used in yai;jQus ways. Since available resources 
fall far short of the mnount needed to produce the many goods 
and services people want^ scarce resources should be used in 
the most efficient manner. It, is important to discover new 
resources and to find new, more efficient ways of using 
existing resources. One important reswrce is human labor* 
and we shall see how the application of. the principle of 
specialization and division of labor to human labor results in 
the production of a great^quand^ of goocis and services. 

Each person has different interests, abilities and knowl- 
edge. The division of labor takes advantage of the special 
qualifications of an individual. That is, a person worlcs in an 
area or does a job whiiph best suits his or her interests and 
abilities. One of flie easiest ways to see how the division of 
labor works is to examine the average family household. 
Each member of a family usually has certain tasks which are 
performed for the benefit of the whole household. Father's 
job may be to paint the walls; mother's,".to cook the meals; 
and sister's, to make the beds. If there were no division of 
labor, each member would=— among other thmgs — have to 
code meals, make his or her own bed, and wash the dishes. It 
is easy to see, then, how dividing these jobs among the 
" various membCTS of the family affords a more efficient way of 
performing tasks within the^home. 

Businesses that produce gopds and services also specialize 
and n^ke even more use of division of labor. They usually 
produce a specific good or a limited number of goods and 
leave the production of other goods and services to other 
businesses. This in itself is s|>ecialization.~In addition, they 
divide the different tasks perfomied in the production of these 
fcyif goods among various workers. Thatjs, instead of each 
personproducing a colnplete product, each person works on 
one specific part of a.product. For instance, in a shoe factory 
oneperscKi may be responsible for putting heels on sho^*; oee 
for aming the leather, and another for sewing the parts 
together^ Rather ^han each person in the fact^ making a 
whole pair of shoes, each person performs a part of the job . 
As a result, mOrs shoes are produced. 

Why? One person may be efficient and fast at 6ne part of 
w tfib job and another at a different part. By having each person 
perform the' task at which s(he^is fastest and best, more and 

• hi^or quality shoes may be produced than if eaclv person had 
toperforni every task involved. In addition, when the tasks 
invotv?5d in the production of a good are divided among 
several workers, these woiicers become faster and more 
efficient by contmually jferforniing th^t* specific task. An 
autofloobile factory is a'more obvious example. Here there are 
engines to be made and assembled, seats to be upholstered, 
and cars to be painted, as well as many other jobs. It is not 
likely that one person would be extremely efficient at all^f 



these tasks, but by dividing the tasks among many people^ 
cars can be produced more efficiently. - - * 

What do we gain, as a society, from the division of labor 
and specialization? Hrst of^I, throu^ spedalizaticm and the 
division of labor we are able to produce more goods of hi^ier 
qusility. This results from.die most efficient use of human 
. labor. Each person perfcmns a task he or she is tfairied 
^ is able do both quickly and d^ciently .'Instead of a good 
produced entirely by one person,'^we have a good which is 
produced by several persons^:— each dcnng a specific part erf 
the production, with each person more proficient than the 
others at specific task he or she performs. These various 
.: people working together can produce more goods, better 
goods, and produce them faster than if each person produced 
tWe entire good„ ' „ • 

What do we gain^ as individual wcnicers, from the divisi<nr 
of labor and^^ecialization? When woiie tasks are subd^ 
and workers specialize, an increase in omtput of goods and 
services results and workers generally benefit through higher 
wages and sMaries. In turn, higher wages and salaries 
mean 'that households have hig^ incomes* which permit 
them to j)urchasc nwre goods and services iii die mar- 
ketplace, thereby enabling them* to satisfy more of their 
wante. ^ . 1 ' 

• While specialized workers and members of their house- 
holds are able to enjoy higher staiulards of living, there. a^ 
also disadvantages associated with Sj^cialization and'divt- 
sion of labor. Individual s functioning ma highly specialized 
society are extrennely dependent on the activities of other 
persons. Each specialized woricer and his or her family de-^* 
pend on workers in other businesses to produce diose^goods 
and servio^s which they<do not produce, but wHich they must 

• have to n^ntaiif" their own households. They also depend on 
other households to buy the specific goods and services they 
produce and whose production provides them with employ- 
ment and income. . . / 

Woricers in a hig^y specialize society also maf experi- 
eiKe'a good deal of in^security since new products and new 
methods of producing gobdis and services are constantly 
being developed. These new methods of . production -may 
require that workers acquire new skills and abilities, and 
^ generaDy require higher levels of education and training on 

* the part of many worters entering the labor market. 

Economic Subtopics 

1 . Productive tasks can bc-subdivided, enabling workers to 
specialize. 

•2. When workers specialize, their productivity and income 

generally increase. 
3. Specialization leads to greater" interdependence among 
, members of society. ' " i 



Sobfopfel - , 

Ptodocdve tasks can be subdivided, enabling^woilcers to 



Materials: ' ' ' 

. 1 . Two medium^sizca woric td>le$. 

2. 'Ten medium-sized boxes of crayons (conq>]etely filled). 



/. Overview 

^ The acdvities associated with this subtopic iotroduce 
students to the id^s^that ( 1 ) the production of most goods can 
. be broken down into a number^of q^ecific tasks , and (2) each 
of these t^sks can be assigned to ^>ecific pawns, who then 
become q)ecialistsc 

The list of tasks performed by various members of a family 
indicate how tat job <tf running a household might be ' 

^ subdivided. The list of jobs also indicates the amount of 
qrrialiTatijoa that may occur widiin a ^household. For . 
exanqxle^ fiather mi^ mow the layn, paint die fence/trim 
the hedge, and tend the vegetable garden. Motfaec inight 
vacuum the fkx3r, buy die groceries, and make the meals. The 
childrenmi^setai^clear the table, wash the dishes, clean 
tbeirbedrooms, and carry out the garbage;. 4ir 



2. List of 'Activities 



Item 


TWe , 


Recommended 
Designated Level 


1 


2 




r 


Dividing the Labor 


X 






2 


Making Shoes with Division of 
- Latipr 




X 




3 


• ■^ ' \ 
Making Jack-0-Lante)te with 

IXvision of Labor' -) 






X 



Tide: Dividing the Labor . 

Recommended Level: I ^ • ' 

ifeneralization 5: Because households want more goods and 
services than can be produced with available resources, there 
is a need to find ne^ and more efficient ways of using existing 
resources. , ' 



Procedure: ^ . - 

I. Select 20 {or less) volunteers to participate in a simula- 
tion, half at one table and half at another. Makct sui;e tt^ 
the mimber of duldren and aiaycMis per box nmch (e.g.» 
have eight dtfiferent crayons in a box if dierc are eight 
children^ orif there are 24 crayons m a box, assign each 
student diree colors). If possible, each should have one 
medium-sized box of crayons. 

Z- Have die studer Jump their crayons on the table, pro- 
vide instructions to students at Tables A and B . Once they 
axe dear, have each group commence the task at the same 
time. Ask each student at Table A to pick tip one of each 
color and replace it nx- the Ik>x« At Table B set up an 
assembly line where each student is assigned <nie or mote 
colors to replace in the^x. All boxes start witii the^first 
pers<m in the line. AfteT she/he places the crayon(s) in die 
box,' that box is passed to the next perscm in the line. Each 
box is then passed fiom studeht to student until it is 
completely filled. 

3. Ask die foUowtng questions: 

a. How many woiicers were at Table A? 

b. How many wQiicers were at Table B? 

c. What was dieir task or goal at each table? Whix:h 
group finished the task first? Why? 

d. What did each wOTker do at Table A? 

rifcw did workers ai Table B divide the labor? What 
other ways might labor have been divided? (Have 
children provide nam^ fcx" q>ecialists doing different 
tasks.) ' . 

f. Is division of labor used in your Jiousc? How? 

g. ^^ichspecial tasks do you (or other members of your 
' family) do in the house? 

^ b. Which special ^jisks are undertaken in the classroom 
^ or in the school building? Which specialized woiicer 
performs tiiese ^ks? 

Optional: - * . 

I. Havethestudentsdrawapictureof aproduathey thinkis ' 
produced with division of labor. Cc4or it. 



Stt^i^/»c /.'-Productive tasks can be subdivided, enabling 
workers to Specialize. " * 

Rationale for Activity:' The purpose of this activity is to* 
demonstrateihat the production of most goods c\tn be broken 
down into a nuinber of specific'tasks (division of labor), with 
eadi of Aese tasks assigned to specific workers (specializa- 
tion); 



Objecttve: 

I . ll]e children will denionstrate their unde 
^ sion of labor by naming two of nlore.| 
performed by workers at ^^Pable B. 

ERLC . . • . 



[standing of divi^ 
specialized tasks ^ 



, Title: Making Shoes with Division o^ Labor 
Recommended Level: 2 



Generalizations: B^use households *wSnt more.goods and 
, services than can be produced with available resources,-'there 
is a need to Qnd new and more efficient ways of using existing 
resources. * . 



SuStopic L\ Productive tasks can be subdivided, enabling 
workers to specialize. 



96 



117 



RaxUmale far Activity: The purpose of diis activity is to 
denKXistiate diat tibe produclk>n of most goo^ 
downintoaiuuntierof ^>ecific tasks^ 
asagaed to q)ecific workers. 

.^Objective: • * 

I.* The duldren will be able u> describe the various tasks that 
can be assigned in Ae productioD of a ^hoe. r 

* * '. 

Materials: 

1 . Plain siiieets of p^>er, scissors, crayms and glue. 

'•'^ , 
Procediire:^ 

1. Ask Ae students tatake off one of their shoes. Pick out 
one ^shoe.^Have the students pretend tteit they are 
shoemakers and^are going to make as many exact copies 
of this shoe as possible. Draw on die board ^a colored 
picture of the shoe. Show how the shoe 'can be con- 
structed by cutting separate pieces of colored paper axi9 
gl'iing fliem together (for exan^le: heel — black^'^soIS^ 
bp^vwn^ ma^ portion — ^ite). 

2. Divide die class into two or more groups. Give ample 
colored papef to each group of students (about 5-10 in 
eachgroup). Have them discuss and list the.different parts 
of a shoe. Have them decide the task that each pupil will 
do in producing the shoe (e.g., heal cutter, sole cutter, 
gtuer, etc , ) . Have a contest to determine which group can 

^ produce Ac most shoes in a given time period — perhaps 
20 minutes. 

3. Follow-up questions: 

• What were the various parts of the shoe? 

• What were the various tasks assigned to workers in 
your^oup? * 

• How many shoes did each group produce? . 

• Can you think of other ex^ples where labor is divided 
. in the production of goods and services (home and/or 

schW)? • ^ 

Optionat « - - 

1. If desired, divide the class into two equal groups. Let 
one*half do the above activity. In the other half of the 
group, have each child produce the entire shoe. 



Title: Majdng Jack-OLantems with Division of Labor 
Recommended Level: 3 

.Ceneraiizatioh 5: Because households waiit more goods and 
services dian can be produced with available resources, thdre 
isa need to find new and more efficient ways of using existing. > 
resources. ' ^ * 

Subtopic 1: Productive tasks be subdivided, enabling 
workers to specialize. 

o ' ' . 

' Rationale for Activity: Students should understand that the ' 
productim o(most goods can be divided into a number of 



tasks, with each of these tasks assigned to specific "t^k-kcrs. 
Objective: e _ 

1. The smdents will demonstrate their uiidastanding of divi- 
sion of labor by observing, particq^ating and identifying 
the various tasks performed in the assembly line ppera- 
tion for making pq>er jack-o-lantems . (If teachers deare, 
they might subsdnite fiowers, ^wmen or ctowns for 
jack-o*lantems.) 

Materials: ^ % 
1 . Orange paper, scissors and crayons. 

Procedure: : / . ' 

1. Ask the students if iihey would hke to construct a paper 
^ jack-^^laiitern to rmresent their class for I^ 

make a cqpy for evocyone to take home. E^^lain that tiiey 
will have^to decide as a dass exa^ly how they want the 
paper jack-o-Iantem to look. Have groups of students 
(5- 10)* get -together to brainstorm about what this ps^er 
jack-o-lantom should look like. . ^ 

2. Once the dass model has been agreed on, draw a large 
picture of the jack-o-lantetti 6a die board and have the 
students dedde what die various parts are df the jack-o- 
lantem. Have each group dedde cm4he pari which will be 
done by each member of tiieir group. Their gcol is to 
make enough copies of the same exact jack-o^lantem for 
all members of the class. Each group is to set up one or 
more assembly line operations whereby ^h student has 
a spedfic task in.making the jack-o-lanteriL'(The jack-o- 
lamem'should have a name-^iave die students dedde on 

. the name and who should print tiie names on each jack-o- 
lantern. He or she should be at the end of die assembly 
line.) ^ 

3. A person from each group should describe the different 
parts of their jack-o-lantem. What taisk ic^d each woricer 
perform? 

4. Aftereach group has reported, have the class discuss 
-wtiich productive tasks are divided in their home. They . 

f mig^t also discuss howproductive tasks are divided in the 
cli^oom; in your sdiool buildings 

Optional: ^ 

I . Have the students make up a st(ny about their jack-o-' 
Jantem. 



<Sobtopic2 €^ ' ' ^ 

When workers spedalize, their productivity and income 
generally increase. • 

1 . Overview » > " ^ 

The activities; associated with this subtopic illtut'ate to 
students how division of labor and specialization ge/ierally 



ttsaH in increased output of goods and services and in in- 

* cieasesjn worioers^Hbcomes^. 

Theieaie two iiiyoi taut reasons why (fivision of labor and 
spedalization tesults in increased output of workers: (I) 

.Workers differ in tbeir interests, abilities and knowledge. 
IXvision of labor enables lu^ to assign workers to tasks which 
are mO^ compatible with htm particular attributes. (2) The 
subdividing cf complex production processes into a number 

^ of tasks tesidts in tasks which are easier to learn and simpler 
to perform. Division of labor alsd saves time lost in going 
froin job to job and enables woricers who specialize in one qr 
ina very few tasks 10 develop and refine didr work skills'. 

Generally, there is a direct relationship between wcnrkers* 
productivity and their incomes. Division of labor and 
q)erializati<OT enable workers to become more proficient, 
resuhittg in increases in dieir oui^Hit of goods and services. 
This increase in woilcers* ouqMit generally results in increases 

, in their wage and salary payments. 

2 . List cf Activities 



Item 


. ^ Titled' 


Reconimeiided 
Desi|9Dated Levd 


.1 


2 


' 3 


I 


The Rewards of Higher 
Productivity 


X 






2 


*■ 

More Time for Play 




X 




3 


Distributing Treats at a Halloween 
•Party 







f 
X 



. Title: The Rewards of Higher Productivity 
Recommended Level: I . 

Generalization 5: Because household^ want more goods and 
services tlian can be produced with available resources* there 
is a need to find new and more efficient ways ofiising existing 
resources. 

Subtofric2: When workers'spccialize, their productivity and. 
Income generally increase. 

Rationale for Activity: Thfe activity is designed to strengthen 
studeitfs* conceptual understanding of the relationship be- 
tween speciaUzation and productivity (increased production 
of goods and ^^ices)? ' • " 

Objective^: ' - % 

l-: Childten will be able to name three ways in which a group 

of students dan divide.die labor in repackaging crayons. 
2. Childcjett will be able to xiamc two ways which helped 

them to package crayons more rapijjiy . \ 

Procedure ^ * * • , 

1 . Divide the dass into 4 or S teams and repeat the activity 



*'Using Crayons to Show Divisi<m of Labor** (see Activr 
ity 1 , Subtopic 1 , Economic Generalization S) as a con* 
test. Have several rounds of play with prizes awardedLto 
the tesuns finishing first and second in ^ch round. Allow 
time between rounds for each team to discuss how it 
might better organize tx* cooperate to have a better chance 
. of wijining in the next round. * 
After several rounds have been completed, ask die win- 
ning t^ams and die losing teams to describe how they 
packaged the crayons. Have 4hc dass try to determine 
why sonoe ffsoaps won and o^er groups lost. Try to bring 
out the better cnganization, doser cooperation, and har- 
der work of the winning teams. 
After the game is finished^ have eacB child identify and 
describe pne or nsore of die jobslie oi;.,^ has to do at 
home to hdp the family. Sdect certain jobs and halve die 
child list ways in which each job might be done better 
through more careful planning,, harder woric, etc. AsIc the 
children to try out s^Orne'of fhfiTideas listed and discussed, 
and then zcpon- back to the class the ways in ^ch 
increased productivity at home was rewarded (perhaps 
better family relations, l^pre time for play^ higher allow- 
ances, etc.)* 



Title: More Time for Play 

Ret^taiimended Level: 2 . 

GeneralizadknS: Because households want more goods and' 
services than can be produced Avith available resources, there 
is a need to find new and more efficient ways of using existing 
resources. * ' - 

Subtopic 2: When workers spedalize, their productivity and. 
income generally increa3e. . ^ 

Rationale for Activity: This is a simulation activity designed 
to strengtheri students* conceptual understanding of the rela- 
tionship between specialization and production. 

Objectives: , 

. 1 . Children will be able to list three spedfic tasks which are 
part of ''^cleaning upand putting aa^y art supi^ties . * * 

2. Children will be able<}o provide two reasons why 
"^'cleari^up time** on the last day involved less time than 
on thc/first day. " J , 

3. They vnW be able to state two reasons why some groups 

. finished ^'cleaning up^* more rapidly than other groups.., , 

Materials: 

1. Cleariy visible dock. - . * ^ . . 

2. Wall charts labelled as follows: 



Day 


Unae We Took 
to Clean 


ff imc AVe Had 
for Play 


Monday * date - 






Tuesday 


- 




Wednesday 






Thursday " ^ 






Friday * 







Procedure: ^ 

h Arrange to have an ait period just prior to a "set time 
play-petiOdL for an entire- week (aa projects should be 
ptiiapd so'that there is^ a goodly amount of clean up 
tnvdved each day). Divide the class into two or three 
groups. Explain that following the art period each group 
will be responsible for cleaning up and putting awdy its 
own art si^ies. Members of the group may not tk^n 
their play period until their clean-up responsibilities have 
been completed. Point out that the quicker they finish 

" cleaning up, the more time they will have for play. 

2. When the art period is over each day, have one student, 
fromeach group keep track of the actual time in minutes 
takes his/her group to complete the clean-up task andjchen 
record the time in the apprc^riate column of tfie group's 
wall chart. Another 'stiid'eilt in e^ch group should then 
note and record the number of minute^ his/her group has 
for play followiAg^g^ean-up. Tfee teacher should approve 
the clean-bp won^dgne and check the wall chart notations 
foR accuracy. ' ' ^ . 

3 . OnJhe second day, meet' with each group separately prior 
to the clean-up period and discuss wiOi it how it might 
reduce the time it ta^es for clean-up. Briqs oat the advan- 
tages of specialization and division of 1 Jborand the fact 
that the group is dependent on eac^ member to^:- 
coroplish special' tasks quickly and correctly.* 

4. On die last day of the week, discuss with thd^ whole class 
the results on-iiie wall charts. Ask why the time taken to 
<;|ean up was less each succeeding day of the week and 
why the lime available for play was greister. Som^ groups 
will probably prove to be more efficient than others, 
having spent less time cleaning up. Sec if the class can 
identify some of the.possible reasons why (better division 
of tasks, haider woilc, better organization, '^^practice 
makes perfect/* etc.). Emphasize the benefits of in- 

; creased productivity (getting the task accomplished in a 
shorter time period) in terms of having more time for 
play . It is possible that some groups will not become more 
ef^cient during the week admeasured by the time taken to 
- clean up. Have children discuss why this w^as^. Perhaps 
one or more i|iembers of the group were absent. lack of 
leadership and cooperation in^the^bup. etc.^ 

5. Have the children discuss how fhc^y^n^ight be moce pro-' 
ductive at home. Have the children \xpiain how being 
more pFoduddve might benefitthem.- ^ s ' 



Title: Distributing Treat^^a Halloween Party ^ 

Reconfmetui^d Level: 3 

« ^ 

: Generalization 5: Because households want more goods and 
, service^ than can be produced with available resources^ diere 
^ is a need to find new arKinKHeeffioient ways of ysing existing 
resources. 

Subtopic 2: When w9rkcre: specialize, their productivity and 
income generally increa^. ' ^ 
' - .4 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to strengthen 
students* conceptyal U4klecstanding of the relationship be- 
tween specialization and productivity (increased production 
of goods and services). . , 

Objectives: ' • " - 

\ . Children will be able to name two or more separate tasles 
involved in the production of a jack-o-lantem. 
. 2. Children will idenrify the group which divides the labor 
•and uses specialized workers as the^^group which pro^ 
duced the greatest number of jack-o-lanteois. 
" i. ^Idren w^ll identify the group which **divided the 
- labor'* as the group v^nich deceived the biggest Vbag of 

. Materials: ^ " 

1. Construction paper, pa-'e, crayons, scissors, and poker 
chips. \ 

2. Halloween treats divided to small paper bags. 

Procedure: * 

1 . Explain to the children that they will be working to make 
decorations for a class Halloween Party (see optional 
activity) and that treats will be distributed on the ba^s of 
how many jack-o-lantems are produced. Prepare an 
example of a jack-o-lahtem for diildren to copy.' Assign 
'four points for each completed jack-o-lantem . If only part 
of a jack-o-lantem is completed, distribute pbints accord- 
ingly, e.g., 2 points for half completed jack-o-lantera. , 

2. Tell the class that the points thc^' earn producing the 
decorations caii be traded for bags of treats, with each bag 
worth 12 points. v 

3. Divide the class into groups A and|B. Each member txi 
Group A<vill worl&a^ an individual in producing jack-o- 
lantems. Group 6 will diyide up the tasks and assign 
workers to specific tasks. The teacher will discuss with 
memberji of each group how they will proceed; After tiw^. 

procedure^ is cl^,' the teacher will note , the time ( 

minutesfto b<f allotted foi^'tfie production of jack-o- 
lantems. Production by each ^oup .will begin and end at 
the dedgnated tLnoe. ^ « 

4. When the production periodis ended, Jiave children pres- 
ent the finished products for inspection. When the decora- 
tions are approved and hung up. award die aiq>ropriate 



points usi^g poker chips as money (or make special 
money for the exercise). Chips can be traded when the 
paxty starts. 
5. After the party discuss with the class: 

a. The number of jack-o-lantems produced by Group A 
and Group B. 

b; Have members from each group explain how their. 

jack-o-laatem was produced. 

What difference was therein the total number of 

jack-o-lantems produced by Group A and Group B? 

How can the.difTerenc^ b^^^accounted for? 
d. What group received more treats? Why? 



2. List of Aaiviries 



Optional: 
K P.txiucc 



'shoes" instea<rof rJack-o-Jantern^.*' 



Item 


Title 


[RecomiDCDdcdJ 
DfsigiMfedLeyd 


1 


2 


3 


- 1 


Crumble or Stand Strong: How 
We Depend on Each Otficr 


X 






2 


Division of Labor and 
t Interdependence in ^a 
Supermaricet— ^Field Trip 




X 




.3 


Division of Labor and Inter- 
dependence ar School 






r « 

X 



Title: Crumble or Stand Strong: How We Depend on^Each 
Other 



Subtopics 

Specialization leads to greater interdependence among 
mcinbers of society. -i. 

/. Overview 

Subdividing tasks and related specialization does result in 
increased oii^t of goods and services. But specialization 
and division of laboralso result in increased interdependence 
among people.iff each of us produced all of the goods and 
services ^^e consumed', we would not be dependent on other 
persons'ln society; but unfortunately our output would be 
small and our standard of living low. 

In a highly specialized . society sttch as ours, each of us 
must rely , on other persons to provide those goods and serv- 
ices we ourselves do nor produce. We depend "on farmers, 
grain: elevators, truck drivers, supermarkets^ etc., for food: 
utiliQr companies for Gght and heat; petroleiim refineries and 
filling stations for gslsbline' to operate our automobiles; police 
officers ahd fi^ fighters for (»'otQction; and so on. Widiin a 
firm or a plant, we depend on the coordinated efforts of many 
dififerent kinds of ^lecialized workers, each of whom must 
carry out assignments in a responsible manner if we are to X>e 
•^ensured of a steady flow of high*quality' goods for our con- 
sumption. ^ 

3ccause of the high degree of interdependence in our 
society, each us must be aware of bow our personal 
decisions and behavior can affect other people and how their 
decisicMis can in turn affect our well-being. 



Recommended Ley>el: 1 ^ 

* 

Generalization s: Because households want more goods and 
services than can be produced with-available resources, diere 
is a need to find new and more efficient ways of using existing 
resources. 

Subtppic 3: Specialization leads to greater interdqiendence 
among members of society. 

Rationale for Activity: This simulation game is designed to 
illusuate to students that A^dien a person specializes in the 
production of only one good or service, diat person is highly 
dependent <ni other ^.fopJc to provide him/her widi the many 
other goods ai.^ . \ ^ needed. 

Objectives: * , * 

1 . Each student will idendfy two different specialists and4w 
good or service they produce. t 

2. The class will identify two specialists and several goods 
or^rvices they do jiot produce but must provide for their 
family. 

3. The class will make general, statements about the prob^ 
lems that would arise if such specialists as teachers, 
firefighters, letter carriers, etc., stopped f»oviding their 
services. 

Materials: * * 

1 . Quantity of budding Uocks-^ne for eadi child (these 
should have one^ide roughly the size of an 8Vi x 1 1 sheet 
of paper; they might be con$mtcted frQm^ardboard stock 
and tape). " ■ 

2. Pencils, crayons and paper. 

3. Wt)?k&heet for each child as attached^ 

Procedure: 

1 . Ask the children 'to explain what might Yaaspptn if the. 
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school janitor was unablcio come to work for a week and 
tbfere was no me to replace him (school building would 
become very dirty and unsanitary). r 
Have the children draw pictures of their fathers or mothers 
at vf.fxk. Each child might also be instructed to- writf* n 
sentence or nf^o about father or mother's job. 
As the chil4ren finish, tape the pictures to individual 
building blocks and stack the blocks to form a wall . When 
everyone is finished^ discuss the ^various occupations 
represented, with emphasis on others who depend on the 
peq>Ie in each job. Ask what the consequences might be 
if we could not depend on these people to do a good job. 
IIIusci^ by removing key blocks so the wall will tumble 
down. 

Conclude the exercise with the attached worksheet. 

^ 7 WORKSHEET 

We Depend on Many People 



Name: • . - 

1. People we depend on lor food are 



2. Some people we depend on to help to keep us healthy are 



3, Some people who het^ us* to learn things are 



4. sS 



me people wh6 help to protect us are 



Farmer Doctor Teacher Grocer 

Prpcipal Firefighter Police gfticer Dentist 



Title: Division of Labor and Interdependence in a 
Supennark**^ — ^ield Trip 

Recommendeu Level:-! 

r Genercdizction 5: Because households want more goods and . 
services than can be produced with available resources, there 
isa need^to find new and more efficient ways of using existing 
resources. . . 



I Subtopic 3: Specialization leads to greater interdependence 
among members of society. 

Rationale for Activity: The field trip will demonstrate the 
variety aind number of tasks that are performed in a-^ 
supermaricet, as well as the persons who specialize in certain 



tasks. The visit should enable students to draw conclusions 
that each woilcer performs special tasks and that all of these 
tasks must be performed if customers are to be provided with 
goods and services, — ^ 



cfBjectives^^^ 

1 . Each student will be able to name at least three separate 
tasksthatarepeirfonnedinasupermarker ^ 

2 . Each student will be able to provide a name for a specialist 
performing a function . 

3. The class will be able to make several general statements 
on what might l^appen if the following persons did not do 
their work properly (stock boy, meat cutter, cashier, 
carryout person). 

Materials: 

1 . Assistance of a local supermarket manager who has 
agreed to guide atourofthe^tore. 

2 . Large sheets of paper and art supplies fSv making a mural , 

Procedure: 

L Prepare for the field trip in advance by discussing your 
instructional objectives with the store manager. Ask him 
(or her) to emphasize the different specialized jobs and 
how* each is important in providing the best possible 
customer service. Ipsmict groups of the children to keep a 
record of the different jobs and the people who do these 
jobs at the supermarket. 

2, After the trip, discuss the various jobs and the specialists 
who do them and keep the supermarket operating, 
smoothly. What are the reactions of customers likely to 
be when supeniiarket enq>Ioyees make serious mistakes 
at the checkcit counter, dcp't weigh foods carefully; 
don't keep shelves stocked, oiT don*t show up for work? 
The discussion might be expanded to inblude questions 
about where certain kinds of the food at the supcrmiarket 
come from, and how many people we depend on to get 
our food from the f?rm to the supermarket shelves. If 

^ possible, have Class view a film on food production. 

Optional: 

1 , Divide the children into working groups and have them 
make a miu:al of the many job activities at the supermar- 
' ket. Have some draw, soipe paint, and others write short 
descriptions of each of the job activities and the names of 
the specialists performing the tasks. Point out to the 
children that each one must do a good job in order to 
produce a good mural — each is a specialist and they all 
depend on one another! 



' Title: Division of Labor and I nterdependence at School 
Recommended Level :Z 

Generalization 5: Because households want more goods and 
services than can be produced with available resources, there 
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i&a need to find new and more efficient way.s of using existing 
resources. 

/ 

Subicpic S: Specialization leads to greater interdependence 
among members of society . 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to generate a 
list of jobs or tasks that are performed in a school building, 
including^tides of s^ialists who perform these tasks. This 
list will help to dramatize the ideas of specialization and 
division of labor. The activity will help children to appreciate 
thai the many people performing tlie various casks must each 
dotheii5ob if the school is to operate smoothly. 

' Objectives: 

1 . .Each student will be able to name three specialists in the~^ 
school bujldingjmd provide a general description of the 
typcofworkthat person does, " 

2. Students will be able te make general statements about the 
results which could be expected if certain of the 

• specialists did not come to work; or if they come, did a 
poor job (janitor, librarian, school -crossing person, 
' teacher, prii^ipaJ). 

Materials: 

1. Heavy construction paper for a booklet cover. 

2. Writing and drawing paper- that can be bound into the 
booklet. " \ 

3. Various art supplies for drawing and lettering. 

Procedure: . * . 

1 . Divide the children into groups and have them make up a 
list of die various specialists who work at die school. 
Fbllowvng the discussion, take the class on' a tour of the 
school to visit tfie specialists diat have been identified. 
Each specialist should provide a brief description of the 
tasks he/she performs* The tour should be designed to 
tnake clear that a ^^ety of specialized people must work - 
together to make the school a success. The teacher should 
^ 'compare division pf labor in the modem •cho9l with the 



one-room school of the past. * c 

Pregare in advance for the tour by contacting persons to be 
visited (the principal, school secretary, janitor^aschool 
^bus driver, the school nurse, food service director, a 
fourth grade teacher, and one or two specialized teachers, 
e^. ^usic. librarian, etc.)lEmd explain your instructional 
<$^ectives. Ask each: person whom the class wiD*^ be 
visiting to prepare a brief explanation of tns or hei job, 
with special emphasis on how he/she depends on other 
workers at the school for help in doing the job and how 
others depend on that person. ^ 

3 . After the visits, have the children. review the highlightsof 
the tpur. Have them discuss the advantages of speciali^- 
tion and division of labor in operating the sdiool. Stress 
the idea that everyone the class visited with is a specialist. 
The children should'be asked to discuss what problems 
may arise when one of the specialists is unable to fulfiU 
his^errole. , 

4. Haye the class put together a •*scrapl)ook** describing 
specialization, division of labor^ arid interdependence at 
the school. Divide the children into a number of groups, 
each with a special task in putting together the scrapbook. 
Someofthegroupsmigbtbedoihg: ^ 

art work (painting, drawing, or paste-ups of 

s^ialists in die school a^ork) 
lettering^ ^ ' 
writing .(short descriptions of the jobs of the various 

specialists) * ^ 
editing • ^ " 

" assembly 

5. Help the children to determine which task.fbrce they 
would be best suited for through self-identification of 
their interests and lpe(Sal abilities. Point out that by 
dividing up the tasks with everyone adopting a specialty, * 
the scrapbook will be done betterand more quickly than «f 
everyone did a separate scrapbook/Help them to come to 
the realization, that everyone is important and fnust be 
dependabfe (get his or her job done Quickly and weliy if ^ 
the scrapbook is to be.completed. 
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Economic Generalization 6 

Because ^)ecialization and division of Jabor result in 
"incieased outiniyiid i(i increases in the aroount ot goods and 
services exctianged^^rcls^aiieed-fo^^ system. 

Overview * * • , 

Specialization and the division of labor in the production 
of goods and serxices lead to ah exchange of goods and 
sezyices. Exchange is necessary because one person may not 
want to conwme.all or anything of what he/sHe produces. ^ 
With specialization and division of ^labor a worker is ^ 
employed where he or she jsmosir productive. For example, a 
farmer does not consume all the farm's products, but 
exchanges them for goods and services produced ^y other 
specialists. 

Goods and services can be. exchanged directly by barter. In 
a barter system dne* person exchange^ his/her produa for 
another person's product on mutually' acceptable -terms. 
Hence, a pound of nuts may be exchanged for a dozen apples, 
a haircut for a one-hour Jecture ill economics, four pounds of 

'iaour for a shovel, etc. 

The 'use of money is a more efficient way of exchahging 
goods and services than barter. Money is anything that is 
generally acceptable in exchange for goods, secyices and 
resources. One person will accept an item in exchange for 

. what s(he) sells if s(he) knows that others will accept that 
item in ^change, for goods and services. 
^ The use of money is more efficient than barter because it 
pcrfcnms the following functions: money serves as a (I)' 
medium of exchange, (2) unit of account, and (3) store df^ 
value. As>a medium of exchange, money eliminates the 
problem of finding a mutual coincidence of wants among 
consumers. The person producing the good Jones wants may 
not want what Jones has to exchange. For example, the 
person who produces nuts may want apples* but the person 
who produces apples may not want nuts. The person selling 
apples may want flour, and if the person who* has flour does 
not want apples but wants nuts, exchange can take place. 
Nuts can be exchanged for apples, and nuts can be exchanged 
for flour. These exchanges can be illustrated in the following 
chart. . ^ 

Diagram 1 - 



Nuts producer 
A . 



Nuts 



Apple producer 
^ B 




Rourproduceir ^ - * 

In. an economy of many goods and services* for several 
reasons exchange byterter would be very complex and more 
inefficiexit than a system that uses money. Finding people 



who want what* one has to exchange can be time 
consuming, using time (labor resources) Adt could be used 
doing something else. With moneyT Diagram 1 could be 
modified as follows: * > 




With money, multiple exchanges do not have to occur. 
Instead, all exchanges aoe direct; money for good<£ and 
services. And, cxne'^person (A) does not have to search out 
someone (B) who has >^hat he wants to buy, and who wants 
what A has to sell. If B does not want what A has to sell^^B 
can exchange his goods fo^ money from A, and tiien B can 
purchase in the market the tliihgs be wants . Hence, the use of 
money is more efficient ;than barter — it conserves resources 
and malces potential total output greater— by serving as a 
medium cf exchange, . . - ^ 

Money also serves as a unit of account; That is, the rate at 
which goo(fe and services can be exchanged can be expressed 
in money prices, or how much money is paid for each item. In 
a barter system there may be thousands of exchange ratios 
among cbmmodities. In the exigraple above the exchange 
ratios may be as follows: 



Mb. of nuts 
21b. of flour 
I lb. of niits 



' lO^pIes 
: 10q)ples 
2 lb. of flour 



Instead vof memcvizing these ratios, the value of goods^d 
seryicesNcan be stated siipplyli money terms. If money were 
expressM in deXSi^f^d the price of I lb. of nuts equals 
$1 .00, tl^en^the exchange ratios above the price of apples' 
would be 100 each and the price of flour 500 per pound. 
Using money Ofnc knows the value of Items without conq)ar- 
ing i^atios of exchange; with a dollar one can buy i^b.^of nuts, 
21bs. offlourcM-lOappIes. 
^ McMiey has one more advantage over barter, namely that it* 
can be ^stored or saved fon future use. In a barter systern, , 
goods would have to be stcHed for future consumption, but 
this alternative is much more cumbersome (inefficient) than ' 
storing money. It is difficult to imagine, for example, saving 
many items for consunq)tion in retirement, such as foodf . 
clothing, entertainment^ and transportation, to mention a 
few. However, one can store money and easily, purchase 
these goods and services in the future. The disadvantage of 



money for this purpose that iis purchasing power may 
decline if prices generally rise (ypu can buy less over time 
with a dollar). 

Iff the past many items ^uch as gold, silver, salt, tobacco 
and shells have been used as^oney. In the United States 
today legal currency in circulation (coins and paper money) 
and checking accounts function as money. Each serves as . 
money because each is generally acceptable in exchange for 
goods jukI. services. 

Economic Sabtopics 

1. ' When individuals engage in highly specialized produc- 

tion, diey muSt be able to exchange goods and services. 

2. Ineconomies characterized by a high degree of specializa- 
ttonjndividuals use money as a meAum of exchange. 

3 . The use of money by individuals is a more efficient way of 
" . exchangi ng goods and services than exchange by barter. 



Subtopicl ^ • V 

« ' y; When individuals engage in highly specialized produc* 
cion, they must be able to exchange goods and services . 

' /. Overview 

The activities associated with this subtopic af e designed to 
introduce children to the ideas that ( I) vnost workers m the 
United States are highly specialized (engaged in the produc- 
' tion of one or only a very limited number of goods and 
services); (2) specialists produce goods that other people 
want and that a given specialist depends on other specialists 
to produce the goods he or she wants; (3) some arrangement- 
must be devised for enabling, specialists to exchange the 
goods and services they produce for the goods and services 
they want. 

2. List of Activities 



Item 


Title 


Recommended 
Designated Lev«l 


1 


2 , 


3 


1 


Matching 


- X 






2 


Silly Trades 


X 






3 


Occupation Concentration 




X 


■f 




Rummy 






X 



3" 



r///e.- Matching (Specialization) 
Recommended Level: I 

Generalization 6: Because specialization and. division of 
• labor result in increased ou^ut and in increases in the amount 
'of goois and services exchanged, there is a need for a money 
system. . 

Subtopic I: When individuals are engaged in highly 
-. specialized production, they must be able to exchange goods 
and services. 

Rafitfnaie for Activity: This activity is designed to introduce 
children to the idea that most workers in the United States are 
highly specializect in the goods and services they provide. 

Objectives: 

1 . The student will be able to identify a good or service. 

2. The student wi|j match the occupation to the good of 
service k provides by completing a puzzle. 

3. The class will identify two ways that specialists may 
obtain goods and services which they want but which they 
do not produce. 

Materials: 

1 . Set of colored (yellow) pictured puzzle occupation cards. 
(Seepages 105- 106.) 

2. Set of colored (orange) pictured puzzle goods or service 
cards that match occupation cards. * 

Procedure: \ . ^ 

. ] . Conduct a discussion about different occupations and list 

a good or service each provides. (Example: Baker — 

Makes l^read.) 

2. The siudent Is given the sets of puzzle cards and mixes 
them up. 

3. The child must fit a yellow occupation pus^e piece with 
an orange goods or service puzzle piece. 

4. If the match is correct, the pieces wilLJit*. Make sure 
pieces are very similar, r / . 

(Another adaptation would be to give each child a 
worksheet with occupation headings and the child could 
^draw a picture of the 'good or service each provides.)' 

5 . FTa^^exhildreiLdiscu^ the different goods that each of the 
- selected specialists prodoce&iteacherv firefighter, etc.). 

Have . them identify other goods ^and services these 
specialists also want. Have children explain how these 
specialists generally obtain these goods. 
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Silly TnKles(Spectalization) 

ReccmmemMLev^l: 1 

* 

Of ''^'- '^*!zati<m 6: Because specialization and divisipn of 
. ih in increased output and in increases in the anuxfnt 
. v< d services ex(;jhanged\ there is a need for a money 

Subtopic I: When individuals arc engaged in highly 
specialized production, they must be abJe to exchange goods 
ttidservices. 

Rationale fof Activiry: This activity is designed to review jhe' 
idea that most, workers specialize, producing only one or ji 
few types of goods and services. The activity also dramatizes 
.tbe difficub/tfaat would be involved if we didn't haVe money 
asa medium 6f exchange. 

Objectives: • 

Ti The students will be able to name specific 'goods and 
services provided by different specialists (i.e., baker,, 
barber* dress maker, etc.). 
2. The students will draw pictun^ to illustrate problems 
' we would tpve if we had to trade directly with the person ^ 
who produces the g^ods or services we want. ^ 

•»». . ' 

Materiais: i * * 

1. Chalk board, overhead, or scftne other device to. list 
student responses. • . . 

2. Drawing paper (larp^ butcher paper, newsprint, etc.). 

Prc^edure: 

1. Ask the students to name different items produced by a 
• speciaiis((i.e. , carpenter, farmer, baker, artist, etc.). List 
or quickly sketch the items as they arelisted. ^ * ' 




n 
I 

L 



Cow 



Wheat 



3. 



2. Do this (step I) for sever^ specialists,.. Then havp'the 
students list goods these specialists might want (a house, 
acar^packpfgum,etc.). ^ 
.Ask die Stuarts to draw two pictures: For example, one 
to show the pr6blein a shoenuker>pecialist would have, 
trading for an inexpensive item (carton of pop) and one ' 
sho^ng the problem the shoemaker specialist j^biild 
have tradi^^ for an expensive item (a hou5^>. Show and 
discuss pictures provided oelow;^ * - : 
After the students have drawn their pictures, share some 
of the pictures. Try to have the students generalize that 
using money as .a medium of exchange for goods and 
services is easier than barter.^ 



4. 



THE SHOEMAKER WANTS 



carton of (x^^^ 










AHouse W <; 






^ of a shoe 


truckful of shoes 



Title: Occupation Concentration • 
Recommended Level: 2 



Ceneraiizatidn 6: Because specialization and division of 

labor result in increased output and in incrql^s iatheia^Kxint 

of goods'and services exchanged, there is a need for a mooey 

system. * ^ ' 

■ ^ • ; ^ % , ' . 

^ Subtopic J: Whc?! individuals are engaged in- highly 

* spQsialized production, they must be abl^ to exchange goods 

and services. 

Rationale for Activity: This activity is designed to make the 
' child awste of the goods or services th^t diffoent occupa- 1 
■ tions provide, and gives die opportunity to develop visual 

retention skills. 

Objectives: \ — . ' 

1 . The student will be able to match a particular occupation 

card with, the good or service that the occupation 

provides. ' ^ 

. 2, The stttdent will be able to identify two ways in whicl^ 

--• ^KciaUsls are able to obtain goods and services. 

^ ^ ~' —^^^^ 

Afaiemifa: (construction paper) . • 

1 . One set of occupation cards and accompanying pictures. 
(See sample.) . * ^ *'S^ 

2. Onesetofsituationcardsthatdescribeagoodors^ipe.y 

. . ; . . - , . ■ A' 

Procedure: ' • ' * 

^ 1 . Discuss occupation and situation Cards with children so 
they can make proper matches when playing the game. . 

2. Shuffle each set^ cards and lay all cards face down in 

separate piles for each deck. Place-cards from eadi deck 
in five rows, three deep. Select three to five players to 
. play the game. ' • ' 

3. One student turns over one card andtries to match the card 
(Example: -*Barber'^ and ••InecAa haircut."). . 

4. If child successfully makes a match,' $(he) keeps Ihe 
matched cards. The successful.player should indicate two 
ways that people can obtain good or services (e.g., 
baker — buy biakery goods or bartdr for them; pdice 
services paid fqr .with taxes). Afier Ihe explanation, the 

^ player cootinu^, his or her turn until an unsuccessful 
* match is niade.\\Tieii.an unsuccessful match^is made, ^ 



#0 



•f 



cards »e returned to tfietrorigii^ positions and it is then 

^^fc^J^J^^^^Sl^ '?^»r*^ ^^J^^Wi ♦ 

5. The pl4yey::/widi the most match^ at the end of the game 
, wins. 

6. Coodtiict a discussion about the different goods that 



selected specialists produce and the otha goods that they 
also would want. Have children explain how specialists - ^ 41 
might obtain tijp goods they want but which they do not - 
produce. . • 



OCCUPATION CARDS 
(Producers) 



• BAftBEFI 


DENTIST 


TEACHER 


' * DOCTOR 


RRERGHTER^ 




6AS-SIAT1014 




. • \ 




PAPERGIRL 


ATTENDANT 


piLor 


BAK^R 


TV. REPAIRMAN 


OR BOY , 













, POUCtOiFHCER 


MAIL CARRIER 


PLUMBER 


MILK SUPPLIER ' " 


FARMER 


• 















GOODS-SERVICES CARDS 
(Consumers) 



inEeda 

HAIRCUT. 


MYTOOTH HURTS. 


1 WANT TO 
LEARN TO READ. 


1 HAVE A 
STOMACHACHE. 


■ , MYHOUSE , 
ISONRRE. 




MYCARIS 
OUTOFGAS. 


1 NEED TO . 
TAKEATRIP. 


1 MUST BUY 
. ^OME BREAD. 


INEEDTOHAVS 
MYT.V. FIXED. 


IHAVETOBUY 
A NEWSPAPER. 



A t WgD 
V^BiK 



tNSDA 
FOR 
BIXE. 



IHAVETO 
SEND A 
CARD TO GRANDMA. 



THE FAUCET 
ISDR'PPING. 



I WANT A 
GLASS OFMILK. 



I NEED 
OATS FOR 
MY HORSE. 
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Title: Rummy ^ 

. • • * 

Kecommended Level t'^ *' 

Genercdizjoiion 6: Because spcciaiiiation and divi.sion of^ 
latxJT result in incfeaaed output and in incrca^c^ in the anKKint 
of goods and services exchanged, there is a need for a money 
system. 

RatioMle for Activity: T^ixs activity is designed to discrimi- 
oalc.betwecn* specific occupations and the particular goods 
and services each provides. Thtsactivity also gets across the, 
idea that nxmey niakes trading easier. If I have the nnoney, I . 
can usually go directly tathc source and buy. if I had tatrade, 
I would have to ^nd the person who wants to trade (a person 
who has what I w^rand wants what I have). In this game, if 
you draw a money canl« you can pair it imhiediately with a 
situation card. If you don*t have a money card, you have to 
wait until die right person comes along to trade (the matching 
occupation card). 

Objectives^ 

1. The student will be able to match an occupation with the 
good or service it provides. 

2. The student will be able to identify two wflys in which 
specialists may obtain goods and services. 

Materials: (Construction paper) 

1 . Double set of occupation cards. (See sample. ) 

2. Double set of situation cards that describe a good or 
^ service. 

3. Four money cards (used like a joker). 



Proqi^ure.' 




1. 



3. 
4. 



6. 



7. 



8. 

9. 

10. 



Discuss occupation and situation cards with children so^ 
that they can make proper jmatches when playing the 
game. 

Mix up the cards. 

Deal out six cards to each player.^ ' 

Turn remaining cards face dpwri in the middle— turning 

one card face up.' ^ 

The player to die left of the dealer has the option of 

taking the face-up card or drawing from the pile. The 

player tries to match the geod or service wid) the 

occupation. If the player draws a money card, he or sbe^ 

can match it with any situation card for a pair. 

If the player makes a pair; s(he) lays the cards down and 

discards. 

The next player either takes the discard or draws die 
pile and also tries to make an occupation-goods or 
service^match. 

Any player can also add to the other players*- matches 
before discarding. 

Tile player who first gets rid of his/her cards wins. 
Conduct a discussion about the different goods selected* 
specialists produce and the other goods that they also 
want. Have the children »plain how specialists might 
obtain the goods and services they want, but which they 
do not produce. Do they usually barter for these desired 
goods, or is money paid for diem? Why? 



OCCUPATION CARDS 

(Producers) 



BARBER 


DENTIST 


TEACHER 


DOCTOR 


FIREFIGHTER 


• c 


GAS-STATION 
ATTENDANT 


PILOT 


BAKER 


T V. REPAIR MAN 


PAPERGIRL 
■ ORBOY 






POLICE OFFICER 


MAIL CARRIER \ 


PLUMBER 


MILK SUPPLIER 


FARMER 
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GOODS-SERVICES CARDS ^ 
(Consumers)- 



IMEEDA 
HAIRCUT. 


MY TOOTH HURTS. 


t WANT TO 
LEARN TO READ. 


t HAVE A 
STOMACHACHE. 


MYHOUSE 
IS ON FIRE. 




MYCARIS 
OUTOFGAS. 


r 

1 NEED TO 
JAKE A TRIP. 


IMUSTBUY 
SOME BREAD. 


inIedtohave 
my t.v. fixed. • 


ihavetobuy 
a newspaper. 












JNEEDA 
LICENSE FOR 
MY BIKE. 


IHAVETO . 
SENDA . ^ 
CAROTOGRANOMh 


' . THE FAUCET 
IS DRIPPING. • 


IWANTA 
GLASS OF MILK. 


INEED 
OATS FOR 
MY HORSE. 




•* 

c 

y 


• 


t 

* 


• 

» 

* 


• 
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Siibtopic2 « 

In economies characterized by a high degree of specializa- 
ti<m, individuals use money as a medium of exchange. 

> 

7. Overview ' ^ ^ 

The activities associated^with this subtopic are designed to 
intixxiuce diildrd to tUt definition and major functions of 
money as well as the major types of United States money . 

Money is defined as anything thait is generally acf/eptable 
in exdiange for goods and services. An item functions as 
money M'hen everyone (or nearly everyone) is confident that 
it can be spent To spend money ineans that somite else 
accq>ts it in exchange for goods and services. A worker will 
accept an item^ exchange for labor services if he or she 
:kn6ws tCiat the item^can be used to purchase groceries, pay 
die rent, buy clothes, etc. 

In functioning as a medium, of exchange, money js not 
wanted for its own sake. Money is wanted for what it will 
buy. In fact, pe<^le.are,biisily getting rid of money, and they 
do this not foolishly, but by using the money to purchase 
goods and services. (Of course, some money is saved for 
ftiture purdiases.) 

In the United States, coins and paper bills printed by the 
United States government serve as money. Checks are also 
generally accepted in exchange for goods and services, and 
checks are die largest part of die United States money supply. 



Item 


Title 


Recommended 
Designated Levd 


1 


2. 




i 


Good Buy/Bad Buy 


X 


X 




2 


The3C's ' 




X 




5 


Baiter or Money Exchange 




X 


X 


4 


Sensible Sentences 






X 



Tide: Good Buy/Bad Buy (money is a measure of value and a 
mediiun of exchange) 

Recommended JLevel: 1*2 

Generalization 6: Because specialization and division of 
labor result in increased ouQ)ut and in increases in the amounf 
of goods and services exchanged, there is a need for a money ^ 
system. y . ^ 

Snbtopic 2: In economies characterized by a high degree of 
specialization, individuals use money as a medium of 
exchange. 

Rationale for Activity: In this activity, smdents have to judge 
and then explain why something is a good or bad buy. The 
activity also jnpvides the q)portunity to have students, 
indicate the type of money (coins, currency, checks) nor- 
mally used for such a transaction. Students may also mention 
the use of credit cards to obtain goods and services, which 



means that some form of money payment will be needed in 
diefuture. . _ . 

Objectives: 

!. Students will be abfe to diOTimiiiate. between "Good" 

and "Bad'' buys. 
2i Students will be able td explain their reasoning^* f or 

designating something as.a "Good" or "Bad" buy. 
3. Students will be able tb provide re^ns for using chfiferent 

t>i>es of money and/or credit cards in the purchase of 

goods and services.^ 



Materials: ' * t 

1 . One "Yes/No" Multiple Response Card for each' student* 
in the group (^ example below). 

2. The list of transactions. 

.Procedure: * 
1: Discuss and show exan:q>les of coins, paper money, 
checks and credit cards. 

2. Read the sample transaction to the students and ask them 
if it is a good buy or not. ^ ^ 

"Pay $4.()p for a plastic squirt gun. " 

If a student says it is a good4)hy , probe to find out "wby he 
diinks so. Most students would say it is a poor buy, but 
some may have a super^per squirt gun in mind and it 
, . might be a good buy. * ' , 

Ask the students td name the normal way that either 
they or their parents would pay for die squirt gun. 

3. Pass out the multiple response c^ds. Tell the students to 
hold up the'card to show if the nexfttem is a "Good" buy. 
Demonstrate how to do this. 



Both sides should be marked this 
way so both the smdent and teacher 
can see th^ answer as the student 
holds up the card. 





4. Go through the list of transactions, asking the students to 
show whether something is a goiid buy or not. Be sure to 
probe to 'find out why students disagree. In each case, 
have a student nahie the'typc of money normally used for 
such a transaction. - . 

USTOFTRANSApnONS 
Sample: "Pay $4.00 foraplastic squirt gun." 

1. Pay $2.50 for a comic book. 

2. Pay $15.00 to parte in a lot for two hours' " ; 

3. Pay IOC to get into a circus. 
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4. PftySlDOforanewfaimUyc^^ 

6% Pay $60foraiiewl2-$pcedbicyde, 
7. 100 fcrachocbtace sundae. . 
8! Pay$300f<H-apiqq>y^ . 
Pay50foragoldfish* 

10. P^S^fora^gn^. 

1 L Pay S0 for a bunch of grapes. 

12. PaiySSOOforapieoeofbubblegum. • 

13 Paqr $1 foratypewriter. 

14. Pay 50 forabox <rf caps. 

15. PaylO0foratissue. " ^ 
16- Pay $19-95 fpra pad of flotcpaper. 

17. Pay 160 fora kite. 

18. Payl60foranicecream'cone« 

19. Pay 160 foraflashli^t^d two batteries. 
20- Pay $200 for a new house. 



* A. 



TitU.'TbcSCs 
Recommended Level? 2 



Generalization 6: Because specialization and division of 
labor result in increased ouq>ut and in increases m the amount 
of goods and services exchanged, diere is atieed for a money 
systertL ^ 

Subtopic 2: In economies characterized by a high degree 
of specialization, individ^ials use money as a medium of 
exch&ge. , 

Rationale for Activity: This activity focuses on the idea that 
.checks, currency and coins all serve as a meklium of^ 
^ exchange. 



Objectives: • . \ . 

1. The chiTd will identify what form of money should be 
used in q>ecificpurdiases or spending of mooey. ; 

2. *The child will identify wtien m^y serves as a medium of' 
. exchange and as a nieasiHC;^vaIue^ 

' " ' " '■.*.*'. 

Materials:' \ . \ , 

- hr Pizza wheel widt idendfied spending examples (sec 
exan:q>le). 

2. Twelve clothespins— 4 torriced COINS, 4 markt4 
PAPER MONEY, 4.marked CHECKS.' 

Procedure: 

- 1. Have a group discussion about coins, pjq)er moisey aiul 

checks. Impomnt points to consider would be: 
a*. Checks are best when: sent dirou^ mail, handling otc 
large anxxmts of money , record-keeping 

b. mono*; snmUer anxxuts of money; when^^^ 
is die only medium accq> t ed - * 

c. Coins: small amcyots, usually under -$1.00— ^ 
rnadiiiie purdiases^ odd^Q^^ 

• 2. Thestuderitloolbatth^^eeVaiKldecii^ 

money would best beused for the ^>ecific exan^le^ 

3. The diild attaches die^^n^ponding clothe^n to^ die 
. . wheel. \ . .. 

4. The player nffns oVer^tfie viliecl to diec!: answer. If the 
color on the back thp clothespin matches the colbr on 

♦ thebackoftheiM^eel, Aeansweriscontct 
' 5. Player ccmtinues until all clotbe^ins are correctly in 
. place, ^ 
6. Discussion quesdcns: 

a. What were checks exchanged for? * * . 

b. What were coins exchanged for? 
' c. Whatwas paper money exchanged foi ? 

d. Howdoeseadi serve as a medium of exchm 

e. How do we know the value Ota good in a store? 



4 paper m oney pins 



• 4 com pins 



4(^eckpins 



COINS ^ 




red dot on bottom 



blue dot on bottom 




green dot'on bottom 




., coins) y 
Correct answers in parentheses should be color coded on back. 
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<7£Cfe; Barter or Money Excban^ 

!jk/B^^ 2-3 " . ' . ^ . 

•Giemrd/^^ q)ecializadoa and division of 

£al« increased ou^Kit and in increases in the amount 

•of gpodsand services exchanged ^tbere is a^need fKx a n^oney 

Subtopic l: In economies ctiaracteri^ by a higji degree of 
q)cciatizarton» individuals^uac-^'nioney as a medium of 
excfaange. j 

Rationale far Activity: This activity is designed to demon- 
strate to cbildren that the use erf *^^inoney^* enables us to 
determine easily die value of different goods and services and 
for persons to exchange diese goods and services. 

Objedxyes: " ' 

1. The student wiU determine the exchange rate of onrgood 

fOT anodieriuider barter conditions. 
2« Given the exdiange rate of two goods uxuler barter 

conditions, andLihe money price of one of these goods, 

die student will be able to determine the money price of 

dieLremaining good. 

Materials: 

L Paper, pencil or crayons* ^ 
2- Student worksheet. 

Procedure: - ; 

1. Select two items-and draw, a picture of each <hi the 
• blackboard. ^ ■ ^ ' ' 

2. Place below the picture ofeach item the following: 
, 1 iteml=_ item2 

. ;3ve the studems discuss and determine how many of the 
'first item should be traded for item. 2: Place this 
informadon in the blank spaces. ^ 

3. Next, divide the class into a number of small gnx^s. Put 
the following on the blackboard and have each group fill 
in the blarV spaces on aseparate sheet of paper 

1 candy.bar = ^ stick(s) of gum = : ^ bottle(s) of 

J_l-Cola : — . 1 : ■ 



} bottle of cola = 
gum 



candy bar(s) = 



stick(s) of 



4. AfSr the grcH^ faayir^jled in the blanks* transfer diis 
hdormation to die blackboard one group at a time, and 
discuss die followingf ^ 

a, Have^each group explain how^ they decided on the 
' amount of each go6d which should be exchanged for 

another good. 

■ ■ * . 

b. , WKdi items* if any,^^jiad the same value? Why? 
/ Whidh items hsKl greattt orless value? 

6. Again, pave students meet in small groups and give them 
a woria^heet widi the following information: If they want, 

- have cldldren refer to dieir drawings as Aey fill in the 
blanks. 

Price of bubble gum is ..-JL:. What is the price of a candy 
bar .71 candy bar piece(s) of bubble gum 



. The frrice of a can<fy bar is What is the price of orfa 

7TfanHyhar= ' bOtde(s)ofa^ ; . 

The i»ice of a botde of cola is U|SL. What is die price ci a 
yo*yo .? 1 yo-yo = • bottfe(s) of cola. 

7. After die groups have^ccxi^leted die worksheets* put tbi£ 
information on die blackboard, 

.a. Have smdentsexjriain the prices they selected for die 

^ - items; ] 

b. Ifany differences exist amcmg ]^roups, v«^ 
fen- differences in prices? - 

c. Have students e?qdazn how they ddermined ho^ 
many botdes d c(^ should be exchanged forayo-yo. 

d; Refer to die first woricsheet. What was being ex-; 
- changed here? What was being exchanged in the 

second woricsheet? 
e. How do we^loiow the value of goods m the store? 
^ Wbae do we g^ve die store for goods? 
. f . Siqipose dier^ was no money. How would we obtain 
goods? How would we express the value of goods? 



Tide: Sensible Sentences (money as a measure of value and a 
medium of exdiange) 



Recommended Level: 3 



Generalization' 6: Because specialization and division of 
labor result in increased output and iii increases in die amotint 
of goods and seSrvices exchanged, diere is'^ need for a money 
system, 

" "■ ■ * . . . 

Subtcpic 2: In economies characterized by a high degree of 
specialization, individuals use money as a medium of 
exchange^. 

Rationale for Activity: Tliis activity uses the motivational 
aspects of die game of •^Concentration'* to reinforce the- 
following cfticepts:<l) producer* (2) goods^d services; (3) 
money serves as a medium of exchanj^e* -and (4) money 
^servosasa^neasurcbl^value. 



Objectives: 

L Students will be able to identify each item as dthen 

• aproducer 

• agood or service • , 
a'mediumcrf'exchange 

• a measure of value \ 

2. Students wiU be able to discriminate between sensible and 
silly sentences: . \ 

. Silly Senience: I went to die barber/and bought soiiie\ 

bread/with a dieck/for 150. . 
Sensible Sentence:' I went to the baker/and bought some 
bread/with cpins/fn- 500 . 

Materials: . 

L A deck of 3 xS'" cards omtaining Producer Card$* Goods 
or Services Cards* Money as a Medium of Exchange 



: jCsbrIs; ai^ a Measuie of ^alue Cards (for ease 

; 2.^F^ type of card as Hsted 

Pifvcedisare: - * 

M Rewiew vocabutey: pcodocer, gooijs, services, medium 
2. Lay oiitdieTKie Cards on a table OTvOnd^^^ 







Money 9sa 


Moneyasa 




Goods or 


Medium of 


Measure of 


Producer 


Services 


.Exchange 


Value 


Canis 

• 


Cards ; 


Cards 


Cards 



3.. SbufBethe deck of cards. 



Turn one <^ over at a time, llie first st^^ 
.which beadmgtfaecardsfaoaldbeplacedimden 
For exan^Ie/if astodiOKtarns oy 
widi a diedc,** dus Should befdbided imdcr tte^headiiig : 

^ where it shoiikn)e placed^ 1^ imtD die stiideik 

make$ an mw/or goes dirfugji the deck (i.e.v oxrbcdy 
classifies die remaining cards), llie purpose of ;d]^ 
classification dinll is to reinforce the conbq^ts (1) jitt^ 
ducer, (2) goods andscarvices, (3) inon^ as amedhm 
exdbange^ al^d (4) nioiiqF as a measure of "^im^ 
studem who conec^ classifies dieiastcsffdst^ 
phase c^die ^.ttvity (see Step4). 
. As ea^i card is placed under die con:ect headi^g^^^ 
should be laid face down. Ibe end result of Stq> 3 would 
look something like this: / 



Producer 
Cards 



Goods or 
Services 
Cards 



Moneyasa 
Medium of 
ficchahge 
Cards 



Money as^ a 
Measure oif 
Value 

Cards' 



43x5cards 

laidfece 

down) 



□ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


D □ 


. □ 




□ 


□ 






□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□O 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□OD 




□ □ 




DO 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 



5. Whli the cards turned face down and tbe starter design 
_ ___natcd*.aLcqncentratioD 13^ Thcc^ject^. 

is to turn over a card in each cat^ory so that the end result 
. is a sensible sentence. If die group agrees that a senile 

sentence )ias been made, die student places th^ 

on die taUe and takes another turn. Each sensible 
• sdoence counts as one point. At die 

student withdiemostpoints wins, v . 
:^ If diecanls turned over make a silly sentence, die 

are turned face down s^ain and die next student takes a 

turn. 

Cards tolnclut^ in theDeck: 

Tide Cards (use 3 x S'^cards for easy storage) . 
. ProducerCards / 

Goods or Services Cards \ 

A/feoey- ds a Medium of Exchange Cards 

Mon^ as a Measure (rf* Value Cards 



Playing Cards ( 12 per categcvy) 

I went to die doctor. 
Iwenttodiedegjtist ^ 

Lwent to diebarber 
- I went to the grocer 

I went tt> die baker 

I went to the farmer 

I called theplumber 

I went tptheftcecreani vendor , 

t went to die shoe saleq)erson 

I went to the milkst^lier 

I went jx> die imdl catiier 

Itwent to an artist — 

and paid tohaveacast put on my arm 
andpaid for havingmy both pulled^ 
andpaidforahaircut 
.and bought a pack of gum 
and bought a loaf of bread 
and bought a bale c^.bay ' 



ymdpaid^ faicet 
V iand bo^^xt $c>iD6 tbc 

: andbo^^ staii4>s 

"■■i"",' • ■ '.'^ ■ ■ 
wiflidcliccfc ^ X 
. ivit|iaciicdc 

widisomecoixis 
WEdtsome coins 
with somepiperinoQey 

wilfasaineaMns 
with some corns 
witbadieck 

for$50.00 « 

for$25.00 ^ 

foc«4.00 

for 10^ 

£br5Q0 

for $2.00 

for$35.00 

for 150 

for $12.00 

for6O0 

forSOC 

for$200.00 



aixl tfieseitom can be tikled for a bicycle.. ^ 

The use of money is a moie^jficiem way of exchianging 
goods and services than baiter, ft eliminates tbc {tfoblem <^ 
multiple trades or of finding a person m^io has iwfaait one 
wanis^ In the exan^Ie; the boy can cut lawns in exchange for 
money, and the money can be used l6pardiasea bicyde. TSc 
seller of bicycles can then use die. nion^ to purchase 
whatever he or she wants. 

In addition to servii^ as a medium of exchange ; money has 
at least two other advantages over barter. With barter each 
good or service has many Vprices/* i.e., die priceof shoes is , 
e^qpressed in terms bushels of com, dozens of s^es, 
pcxtyds of nuts, quarb of milk, tickets to a food>air jgame;^ 
rides on the bus, ecc. With monQr, shoeshave only oiie price^ 
the price in ^atas of money .. Only one price has to be known 
with money; many prices have to be Jcnown^witfi barter. 
Money, theiefoce, functions more effidendy"^ a coimnoir 
standard of value(or.unit of account). 

Finally, monqr functi<Mis sKxe'efficiendy dian jgobds as at 
store of value. Moasy can eat^y be saved to purdiase goods 
and^ervices in die fimire. With barter, goods and services 
must be saved for future consunq>doh,^ and die reader can 
im^ine the difficulty of saving certai^^tems for future^ 
consumption. 

2. UstqfActivmes " 



Iton 


Title 


Recommended 
Desisnstf^Lrvd 


1 


2 


3 


1 


The Animal Trade " 


X 






2 


Let's Trade 


X 






' 3 


Will You Trade? 




X 




4 


The Trading Fair \ 






X 








■ v> 





Sobtopica 

The use of money by individuals is a more efficient way of 
exchanging goods and services than exchange by barter. 

/. Overview 

; The activities associated with this subtopic are designed to 
introdujcediildren to the advantages of money exchange over 
barter^excbange. ^ 

, One way of exchanging goods and services is by barter. In 
a barter ^stem, goods and services are exchanged direcdy 
Ibr odm' goods ami so^ces/i^ 

be willing to cut lawns all summer in exchange for a bicycle. 
The^romg man may seek out the owner of abicycle shop and 
negotiatea trade. But with baiter it isnot always easy tafinda 
person wiu> has what one wants. In our exanq>re, the bicycle 
owner msy pnfei to cut his own lawn. How is this problem 
resolved? Hie boy ma^ have to make ^'multiple trades^* He 
knows odierh<Hneowners who want dieir lawns cat, but they 
m^ not have bicycles ta trade; However, diey have things to 
trade thac>d2e owner of the bicycle shop wants. The boy can 
xcept dtee items in exchaiige for his services to cut lawns. 



Tide: The Animal Trade (money as a medium of exchange) 
Recommended Level: I » - 



Generaiization 6: Because specialization and division of 
labor result in increased output and in increases in the amount 
^of goods and services exchanged, there is a need for a money 
system. - 

Subtopic 3: The use of m<mey is a more efficient way of 
exchanging goods and services than exchangel>y barters 

. Rationale for Activity: This game is designed to deAionstrate 
that trading is a difficult way to get what you want. M<niey 
cards are used'as jolcers.to demonstrate how much easier the 
ust of money is (as a medium of exchange) as compared to- 
trying to find someone ^o has- what you want and wants to 
;,trade with you. > * - ^ 

Objectives: ^ 

1. The students wiU state how hard it is to find someone*«4io 



faflsjextra items d)eywaitt.aikl also. buy anydiing which is ftw- sale. ' . * . * 

to trade (tbedoublCLCxnii^^ 
2L students wiB'geiieralize that u^g money is much Materials: 

sier dian trying to trade because moiiey. can be used to 1. One pocket chart, the Nd^bors Chart* as diagraming}: 

bdow: * » * ^ 



1. Mr. Red has 



2. Ms. Green has 



3. Ms. White has. 



4. Mr. Blue has 




Neighbors Chart 



mm 



MM 



Extra 



Lira 



mm 



^Extra 



but he needs 



but she heeds 



but she needs 



but he needs 



Needs 



mm 



Needs 



wm 



Needs 



mm 



Needs 



library 
card 
pockets 



2. One student chan as diagrammed below: 







Staident Chart 

' . - » 






"^Ineed 




but 1 have extra 








Needs 




Extra 















3. Adeckof 30ExtraC^dscontaining: 
• Item ^ Numbcrinl>eck 





. . 5 


*$$$ ■ 




covys 


Shicep . . . . 


.....5 








Pigs 


....5 








Horses . 


.... 5 


Extra 




■ Extra 


■Ducks ... 


....5 








s$$$s ... 


. , . 5 • 







sample 
3x5" 
cards 



ERIC 



/ 



119 



144 



. 4. A deck of 30 Needs Cards ccmtainLog: 

Mtem Number in Deck 

*■ * 

' Sheq> 6 

' 6 

Horses 1.... 6 

Ducks . • 6 . V 









Rfls 




Horses 


Needs . 




Needs 



sample 
3x5' ^ 
cards 



Procedure: 

1. SlwfBeeadi deck separately. . 

2. Place an Exira Qffd in each of the Extra pockets pf the 
Nd^ibors Chart ^ 

3. Then i^acea^Needs Card in each of die Needs pockets of 
the chart (make sure that no individual neighbor has a 
matching set— if one does, return the Needs Card and 
pick anodier one). ~^ 

4.lHave a^ student come up and take the top card off the 
Needs deck and place it in die Student Chart. The student 
also takes the top card off die Extra deck and places it in 
the Student Chart. 



I need 



pi^s 



Needs 



Needs 



but I have extra 





Cows 








Extra \ 


Extra \ 



5. Ifthe student gets a match^s(he) puts the two cards (Hi the 
desk and draws two more cards and continues to play. If 
$(he) does not get a^match,"s(he) looks at die Neighbors 
Chart to see ^ one of die Neighbors would want t« trade 
(e.g. , Mr. Red might have extra Pigs and needs Cows). If - 
a Nd^bor does want to trade/die student makes the trade 
and puts the matdiing pair on the desk. 

The teacher should then break up the matching pair in 
the Neighbor's pocket. ^ 

6. If no match can be made* the cards in the Student Chart 
SAMPI^ MATCHES 



Pigs 



Needs 



Pigs 



Extra 



Cows 



Needs 



$$$ 



Extra 



are returned to die bottcm of their req>ective [Hies; 
another student is then called up and two new cards are 
selectedfortbeScudentCharL 

7. The game ^xxittnues undl sonieone has thx^ 

unti] all die cards have been used tqp. Hie soidem with * 
moA of the rhatchrs; is the winner. 

8. A t4ie eioM c^die^pme, discoss die following: 

# Whatkindofpioblenisdidyouhayetradiiig? 

# How do the mmey cards hdp?' 

• Why would the game be harder without die money 
cards? ^ ' " 

• How wouia our lives be harder if we didn't have 
money fgr trading? 



(Note how$$$ can be used to make a match.) 



77rf^: Let's Trade - 

Recommended Level: 1 • ' ^ 

GeneraUzatjion 6: Because specialization and diviaouy^f 
latxr result in increased output and in incrt&ises in the aroof^ 
of goods and service oK^dianged* dme is a need fora monQ^ 
system. . . " 

Subtopic 3: Tbc use of money is a more efficient way of 
exchanging goods and services dian exchange by barter. 

Rationale for AcJtivity: This activity will make the child aware 
^ that tracfing may be a difficult way to obtain wanted goods 
' ahdservices. ^ • \* 

'Objectives:, " ^ : 

*1. Tbestudent will get 5 trading cards of a (Afferent good or 
service. 

2. The students will generalize that it is easier to obtain what 
you want with money than by exchanging goods for 
goods (barter). ' 

Materials: 

1 . The fifty trading cards (10 each of 5 cards). The teacher 
niay want to^ modify the game 'by decreasing the number 
of some cards and increasing the number of other cards. . 
^ 2. Add 2 to S cards labeled *'Money.** This card acts as a 
jdcer and can be used in any combination <to represent 
any card).- • 

PrxKedure: \ 

1 . Use.groups erf" fiveto eight children. Each diild is deailtrS 
cards and die remaining cards are naixed up in the middle^ 

' 'facedown. 

2. ' The first player may trade any mimber of x^vtts in his/her 
^ hand for the same mimber<rf' cards that are spreg^ 

may ask another piJ^er to trade any number of cards. 

3. The child gets 5 different trading cards wins die 
game. 

At die end cS, the game* discuss problems children had 
with trading and point out that the money card is mudh 
more flexible. , - ^ 




120 



ii5 



;-rr carps—i o each— 










CANOY 




CANDY 






From, Master Currieubim Guide, Plft II, Primary Levd. JCEE; 1977. 



' Tide: WiD Ydo Tiade? (money as a medium cf exchange) 
RecammadedLeyfl: ! ^ 

Generalizaium tfr Because specializatkm and division of 
lidborresokin increased oiiitpm a^ 

of goodsand senrices exchanged, there t$ a need fora money 



Froceiwre: (3 to 6 can play) 



1. 



Subtopk'^^^i^ use of money is a more efficient way of 
occbmging ^[oods and services than ex(±^ 

Rationale far Activity: This game is desigiKxi tademonstrate ^ 
Aat tradii^ is a difficult way to get what you want. Money 
cards are use^ as jokers to demonstrate how mudi easier the 
use of jriniQr is (as a' medium of exchange) Jban trying to 
Hadeallmetime. 

Xibjective: \ 

1. Hie student will be able to tell why a money card was a 
goodcard to draw (i.e. » you could use it for anything and 
you don't have to find someone who wants wl)at you have 
totrade). 

Materials: 

1 . Six Rule Cards (to jKevent students from seeing through 
^paper» construction p^>er should be used). 

(3 xS*" cards) - 



- 3. 



2. A deck ofSO cards containing: - ^ 

^ type'ofcard * number in deck 



o 



□ 



(3x5''card$) 



Total 



.15 



15 



5 



The Rule (Zards are mixed up and laid face down. Each 
student selects one of tiie cards and pteces it face iq> on tfie 
table. This card designates die ^pe of ca?ds s(he) has to 
ccilecL . ' ^ ^. 

Tlie d|xk of 50 cards is shufiBed and ead) player is ^en 4 
cards' (tbdse cards should not be shown to the other 
players). The rest of the cards are stacked face down in 
the middletyf the table. ^ 

The object ci die game is to get 4 cards that match the 
student^s Rule Card (money cards work as jokers and can 
be used either as a circle, square or triangle) . 
The first player (assume it is a boy) selects a card that he 
doesn't want« for example: > 



Rule Card 



Cards in the player's band 




Since this player is saving circles, be would want to get rid 
of one irf* his triangles. He picks another plaiyer and asks ' 
that persOT if he a- she will trade a triangte/or a circle. If 
the student wiio is asked has a circle card, he or she < 
trade but ddbsnH have to. If the student asked couIdnYor 
wouldn't trade, the player discards his triangle card and 
draws the top card £rbm the pile (no one can take a card 
from the discard pile). 

Discard Pile ^ 




Remaining cards stacked 
face-down*^ 

^ After .the first player makes a trade or draws a card from 
the center pile, the next-^^^yer takes a turn. The first 
smdent to get a set of four ckrds that hiatch his or her Rule 
• Cardwins. ^ ^ 

5. After the students play die game several dmes^ ask die 
following t ^ 

• What kinds of pn^Iems did you have trading? . 

• Why is die Money Card a good one to draw? 

• .Why would the game be harder without the Money 
Card? * . 

• How wotild our lives be harder if we didn^t have 
money for trading? 



Tide: The Trading Fair (money as a medium of exchange) 

Recommended Level: 3 

. ■ * . * ■ - ' ^ . 
GeneraUzcaion 6: Because specialization and divisim qf 
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labor result in increased ou^i and in in^eases in the amount 
of goods and services exchanged, there is a need for a money 
syste^. 

Subtopic J:'The ^use of moni^y Js a more efficient way of 
exchanging goods and servicesthan exchange by barter. 

Rationale for Activity: The i5Ctivity is designed lo simulate 
the problems of trying to find a person who wants to tFade 
versus using m<mey and going to a store to buy a wanted item . 

* ' ' ■ . 

Objectives:. 

It-THc students will generalize thai it is difficult to find 
someone who wants to trade (wants what you have, to 
trade and has what you want). 

2. The students will generalize that using mmi^yls a much 
easier way of getting what you want. 



Materials: ^ 

1. jive packets of trading cards 

a. 1 5 gum cards (5 grape, 5 orange and 
5 unsweetened spearmint) 

b. . 3 candy bar cards ( 1 chocolate and 
-Zlicorice) 

c. 2 soft drink cords- (1 cola and 1 
orange) Orange 

d. 3 fruit cards (2 apples and' i orange) DfOK 

e. 3 doi^ut cards ( 1 chocolate covered, 
1 glazed, and I jelly filled) 

2 . FiVe money packets each containing 

eight 50 cards 
tenlCcards 

3x5" 

* sample 
^ cards 



Grape 
Gum 



Jelly 
- Donut 



A price list for the store (large chart or post the items on 
the blackboard). 

gum 3C each . ^ 

candy bars 150 each 

softdrinks 25C^ch 

fruit ISf'each 

donuts 150'each 



Procedure: i ; 

1. Select 5 sludtatsto be traders. The rest oftfie class should 
observe. Optional: EHvide the class into several small 
groups and have saictents within each group act as a unit. 

2. Give each of the S students a packet of trading cards. Have- 
the students look at ^eir cards and point outthat the other 
students have different itemsl3n their cards . 

3 . Designate a trading area (the 5 students can walk .around 
in this area and trade): The rest of the class should watch 
and observe what happens (who trades, who doesn't 

- trade, wh^it kind of problems develop). 

After sufficient time, stc^ the trading and record some 
) of the trades that were made. 

1. 7 Jim ^ Mar>' . ' 

2 cookies < ♦ l^ple 

Pete Tom 
u^"2^um > I cookie 

4 . "Ask some of the following que^stions: 

• What did you have at the begiimingZ • 

• Doyouthinkyou made good trades? Why? ' 

• >What kind ofprobiems did you hav£? _ */ 

Hatre the class as well as the participants ai^Iyze what the 
traders did and what "Kind of problems they eiK:ountered. 

5. Designate a store area. Give each.of the original traders a 
packet of money cards. Tht students c^ go to the store 
and buy what they wanttthe prices for the items should be 
posted). Students run the store and should exchange the 
item cards for money cards. ^ 

Allow the same amothit of time asTn the trading session 
and then have a discussion comparing the two sessions. 

• How were the sessions different? \ ' ' 

• Is trading or buytng an easic^ way to d6 business? Why? 
What is another reason? ' / 

• Did the store run out of some itemsZ Which ones? Did 
wcf run out of items when we ^ere trading? How do 
you know? ' 

• If. we didn*t have money but had to trade for every- 
thing, how would your family get its milk? bread? 

. etc.? ^ ... " 

• What can we say about the importance of money? 
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Appendix A 



Evaluation Items 

U Classification (Goods and Services). ApqperandpendlfestcouMbeusedtoevalaate 
this ot^ecthre. The studeots could be given a score 5be6t with' 10 jmsBbatii blanks. 
They place a *'C'* or a **S" in each blaok to show Wdicr the item named by riie 
teachcrisa **good'* ora "service/' 

Q 1. Haircut - 6, Eyecxatmnation 

2, T,V.set 7. Yo-yo 

3. Carwash 8, Sbocsshincd 

• 4. Squirtgua. 9. Lawnmowed ' 

5/ Apple ' 10. Luinbcr 

< 

Another method which is faster but more diffic|ilt in terms of lecocxfing incfividual 
scores utilizesmultiple-response cards. Eadi student is given a 3 x 5^ card. On one side 
of the card is a *'G*' and on the odier side is a * *S/* After you name an ii^ 
students show/' At this signal, the $Qide«ttsbokiiq>tbeifcanisK>ti>^^ 
the item named is a good or a service. ' ' 

2* Fetsonal Cofrference. An aide or older student could be used to coodact an interview 
widi each of your students. For exainple, one <tf the expected outcomes states: "When 
^ed what 'unlimited wants* means, die student will verbally respond wtdi an 
appropriate definitioa (a definitionby exanq>le would be accq>taUe). 

The aide could be given aclass list and you could modd ^Ki^ 
fint one or two smdents (i.e., call back ^ first student and ask Um several simple 
questions 4o put him at ease; "What is a *piggy' bankT * *'Haw many nickels m a 
quarter?*' After several prelimiiiary questions, ask Ibe student to define "unlimited 
wants* *). Ihe folk>wing system is effective for recording the student re^Kmses: 

Ifthestudem gives a cotrectdefinitiott, die aide would record a Q on the cbissl^ . 
the definition is questionable, a di^onal line would be recorded; and if die studem does 
not know, a zero would be recorded. ^ ^ % 



^ Saiiiple: 






III 

-J to 


PI 


i -c « 


111 


8 


i4^Kterson, Jim 


' - + 














. B&ies, Betty 


+ 




-t 










Bimx>ws.Bob 






0 






•> 




Fish, Irene 


0 




0 










' Horn, Tim 


+ 




+ 











After the smdent give^the definidon, die aide instructs the student to go tell the next 
student to come back. This is kn effective ws|y of testing your student An olderstudent 
will enjoy the responsibility of administering and recording the tests. The zeros on the 
class list provide a quick method of identifying a. group of students need^g 
remediation. ' 
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3« Anecdotal Remarks^. This (xx>cedurc can be used to record data for ^most of the 
objecti vest One method for recording and filing remarics requires an area in your desk to 
dqposit the notes. Using a pad Just jot down items as diey occur and drop them in your 
desk. pon*t bbther to file them until you have accumulated quite afew. This seenrslike 
an obvious procedure, but few teachto make use of it. 

4. Selecting the appropriate marketplace. Prepare a list of stores which are in the 
neighborhood or stores which the stents normally visit. 

\ ABC Hardware 

Sears - 

Wards 

Busy Bee Market 

Tnm\<£ Barber Shop . , 

Hal's Garage • ^ . • . 

Name an item and have the students identify an appropriate marketplace to purchase 
that item. Possible items include: 

haircut fishing pole 

battery for your car ^ pair of shoes 

flashlight battery new bicycle 

loaf of bread afood)all 
This could be done orally in a small group or it could be dene as a paper/pencil 
exercise. 

5. Selecting appropriate price. Multiple-response cSuxls (see Item 1) could be used to 
- handle this activity. Name the item below and have the students indicate the typical 

price paid for the item. {250 , Si .00 cm: $S .00) . 

pencil " ice cream bar bag of popcorn 

pack of gum milkshake newspaper 

loaf pf bread comicbook balloon 

6*- Opportunity Cost, Present the following list of items to your students. Ask them to 
identify the money cost of the item and to identify the opportunity cost of buying that 
item. - . " 

si X cans of soda water • 98^ 

toy uiick 89^ 

box of nails . . * . . . ... . . . 95it 

pad of paper . . . ^ . . ."'.^.TTTTT 79t 

. rubber ball • . . . I %90 

kite ...T.... * 99^ 

book w - $1.00 

box of candy - . - *• • - 98^ 

?• -Different people want different items. Using a format similar to the one bcfow, have 
students indicate whether each person would want the item or not. Evaluate whether die 
students can give specific reasons for the selection. (When asked, students should be 
^ able to give specific reasons for indicating whether the person would want the item or 
not.) 





Baby 


:Me 


Parent 


Grandparent 


Tricycle 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Cola 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes - 


Cane 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Shovel 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No ■ 



8. Have the class list goods and services they think their school should provide (more 
balls, colored pencils, more library books, unicycles to ride at recess, etc.). Ask each 
student to select the item be/she would buy first and list two reasons for his/ho' choice. 



9. Present ihefollawihg list of items to the class: 

Services City A Could Supply 

1. New parte (including swimmiitg pool and basebaU 

2. New child]ra*sroonfi for Itbi^ (additional books, rec^ 

3. A mim^bus to iMX>vide transportation for the elderly (free to people o^^ 

4. A new sign on both sides of the city welcoming people to City A. _ 

5. Astopli^t for a dangerous intersection. 

6. Bus shelters to each of the school bus stops. 

Ask the student to select which of the six items each of the following people would 
sclcctandtogiveaspccificreasonforhis/herchoicc. * 

f: A man (69 years old) who lives downtown near the library. 

2. A parent with four boys (ages 2- 10) who hasjusi moved to the city. 

3. A pohcewoman (single, 30 years old) who works with cases involving young 
children. 



10. You can get a rough estimate of a student^s ^willingness and ability to express 
feelings/cpinions in a discussion by using a sin^e tally system. Uss the following 
chart to record the type of responses made by a small group of students during a 
* discussion (an aide or student can record the data). Have the students discuss how they 
would use a smaiU vacant plot of land that is located in the middle of a large city. Rrst. - 
have the students suggest other ideas to add to the list below and then have them decide 
the * bcst" use of the land. 

1 . a parking lot 

2. a playground 

3. a fountain and benches 

4. a garden and lawn area 

5. : . . . 



Student 


Opinion 


Feeling 


How 
someone 
' else feels 


Other * 


JiniC. 










RalptiD. 










Susan K. 










.AJiceR. 










JoelM. 











11* Earn if re Money. 

The Wilson family is a family of five: 

Mr. Wilson f .age45 He works as a butcher at the supermarket. 

Mrs. Wilson age43 Sheisahomemaker. 

Mark age 18 Mark is blind. He spends most of his time at home, 

operating a ham radio. 

Susie age 16 She is in high school and spends her extra time with 

friends (mainly at the conmiunity pool and recreation 
center). 

Peter age 10 He ts ih the fifth grade. He plays with the neighborhood 

kids during his free time. 

The Wilson family nccdr; more- income to pay their rent. food. etc. How many 
different ways could they increase their income? Name as many as you can. 

12. Have the snidents use multiple-response cards (see Item 1 ) marked '^GOVERNMENT 
HELP (unearned mcome) and **EARNED INCOME*' to classify each of the 
following: 

' • I waspaidSlO.OOforheJping topaintasign. 
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• Rec«ved$10.00 worth c^foods^&n4>s. ' ^ 

• I receive a $100,00 unemployment check. . 

• I>vaspatd$100.00fromthedt)^govcninientforfixingastreet. , 
<f I iecdveS50.00 each month from the govenmient to help to pay tte 
ai I receive $10.00 each month from the landlord for mowing the lawns* 

1 ■ ' ■ ^ ■ 

13. Class Meetings t • 

iHave the students sit in a circle facing tach other. As tte tesdier^ yoashould also 
join the circle. You should use an accq)ting strategy (avoid being judgmental) and 
pnobe, student req)pnses to clarify and extend dunking. Structure thp discussion- so 
sojidents can easily participate^ but do not force the students to participate. Encoura^ 
stvdent-to-student <iebate. 

a] Present pairs of occupations. Ask the students to discuss which of tfie jobs is m6fe 
^ypealing andjj/hy . ' , * ^ ^ 

^ / . cook— waitress/waiter ' " 

/ truck driver — taxi-cab driver 

/ park ranger — police officer 

( garbage collector— street sweeper 

mail carrier — ^gas station attendant ^ • 

teacher — principal 

salescleric — telephone <q>erator ^ . 

B. Present a set of three occupations ^and ask the students to indicate which job tbey 
wouidn*t like and why they wouldn^t like it. Also/ read a description of three 
different people and have the students tell which jobs these individuals wouldn't 
likeandwhy. " 

airline pilot — ^veterinarian — hfghway patrol ' 

doctor — professional ^^bigleague'^'unqiire — truck driver 

barber — ^T.V. news broadcaster — projecticmist at the local dieater 

1. A woman 42 years old, whgloves the dutK>fKloorSt and dislikes big cid^^^ 

2. A inan 21 years old, who is overweight and clumsy, but has a good sense 6f 
humor and Iikes,to be around pec^le! ' * 

3 . A man 62 years eld, who likes to learn new things and is always trying outnew 
ideas. . 

C. Have the class describe thrice high schciol students. Display diese' descriptions so 
the .whole class can see them. Then, ask the stud^ts t9 indicate which of the two 
jobs in each set their newly created high school students would prefer. . 

1. sell soft drinksat a stadium/sell ticketsat a stadium 

2. truck driver/ambulance driver ° - 

3. telephone installer/watch maker 

4. nurse/doctor 

5. libranan/cook 

D. Have the class list many possible results for each of die following situations: 

1 . Ifihc government didn't give food stamps to poor peopleiAen . . ^ 

2. (/"the government gave food stanq>s to everyonerAen . 

3. /^thegovernmcntdidn*tgiveuneniploymemchdckstopcopleoutofwork^^^ . 

4. Ifih^ govemmentprovided free baby sittingrA^n . / , , . . 

• E. Have the class discuss alternative ways to solve a pn^lem, have them select the 

best way or a combination of ways and decide how to evaluate their plan. Possible 
problems to consider include: 

• Dismissingtheclass2r recess. 

• Passingout papers.. - * ^ , 

• Deciding on a game to pia^ during recess. ^ 

' ^ • Deciding how to select three students from the class to go on a special 

field trip. - ' 

14^ Have the students discuss (1) what problems would result, (2) bow each of the 
following specialists would feci, and (3) how^he resulting jmAlems could be solved if 
all the truckers in the country decided not to go to work. 

a. A cattle rancher who hias just brought in his cattle and hasohem ready to be shipped 
to market (the rancher lives in an is<dated area and was ^oing to ship the caide by 
truck). - • ^ 
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b. Tte president of a Inead onaqmny that produces 10»000 loaves of bresad-every day 
^ distribtites them by trucktp s^ 
; c. A family diat is havmg a moving van take dietrbd 
4iew job and a new home. 

After discussing several cases, have the class make sevdral generalizations 
about the complexity of specialization and some of the problems diat this bongs 
about. 

15* Auction. Give each student $100.00 wofdi crf^ class mon^ C^Mocd^/* **Waitqxun«** 
etc.). Place some items in an auction box each moniing of the week. -Items mi^t 
ihdude posters, p^>erback books, ccrilectibles such as rocls^^in^^ 
paper sack, discarded texd>coks» etc. Hcdd an auction some time in di^ 
^ ' day. Keep a record of who purchased each item and the price paid (this should be 
recorded in diart form .so die students can easily see il— use a transparency, butcher 
paper».ditto, etc . Review the happenings of the week and ask die student to respond tc 
the fcdTo wing questions: 

1. Why weren^typuwiJQingtopay more for an item? 

2. Who would be willing to pay more? 

' 3.. Under what conditions would you be willing to pay more for an item? 

4. If someone would be willing to pay*— '. for. • what does this tell us 

about Aat person *s values? 

5 . What function did our class money play in this activity? 
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Appendix 6 



Sample 
Review 
Exercise 
1* 



Ecoaomics 
GencraHCTtian 1 



Name. 



Date. 



1» Goods and Services. Placea **G** OTan^^S'^ ineachblanktosbowiA^Aertbeitemis 
a •*good" or a "service/V 

a. Haircut f. Eyejexaminadon 

b. T.V.sei , - g. Yo-yo 

c. Carwash ^ h. Shoes shined 

d. Squirtgun i. Lawnmowe^ 

; c. Apple j. Lumber * - 

2. What price would you expect to pay i<x each of dieTollowing (circle one): ' 

apcnoil? 25^ $1.00 $5.00' 

apackofgum? , 2S^ $1.00 $5.00 

a kite? 25^ $1.00 $5.00 

ayo-yo? \^ 25^ $K00 $5.00 

Unlimited wants means (ched?bne>- 

A. I wants6melhinglcan*thave. • * ^ 

B. 1 have many, many wants. * 

C. Iwantabigcar. 

■ * ■ <^ ■ . • 

4. How much do you think you would have to pay for z '^ 

abocdeofsoda? \ ■- : : - . . 



an ice cream bar? 
an apple? • 



5.^ Answertbeti&o questions in each box. 



Set A book 990 candy . .\ .$1.00 baU . . , .9&^ 

If you buy die underlined item what is the money cost? , ^ 

If you buy the underlined Item, what is the oiqxHtunity cost? 



SetB gum.... 15^ 
If you buy the underiined item 



. . 1 15g soda, 
is the money cost? 



.25^ 



If you buy the underlined item, s%4iatisthcopportunitycost? 



*If the reading level is too difficult* the questions should be read onlly to-tbe class or. 4ie exercise coukl be 
administered to individual students. . ^ - 
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Sampfe 
Review 
Exercise 
2* 



Economics 
Generalization 2 



Name. 



DSite. 



1 . List five goods or services the government supplies to your family, 
(sample: fire protecdon) ' (3) 



(1)^ 



. (4) 



(2) 



(5) 



2. ' List five resources the govemnMSit must purchase to provide firo protection, 
(sample: fire hose) ' 



(1) 



(4) 



(2) 



K5) 



3. Name one way the government gets income. 



4; Why can't thfe city provide all thcgoods and services that everybody wants? > 



5. A city needs another firefighter and.another teacher. The city has only enough money to 
hire one of theih. WhicKbf the following would be an opp<»rtuni^ cost if die dty hires 
the firefighter? (Check die correct one*.) ^ 

(1) The city would have to gay flic firefighter. 

-(2) Classes at the school would be larger. 



„ (3) The city would not be able to hire the teacher. 

^If the reading level is too difficulty the quesdons should be read or^ly to theclass. 



From "Maker CurricuUim Guide, Part fl« Primaiy Lcvci, 19T7, 
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Sample 
Review 
Exercise 



^EcoaomiGs 
Generalization 3 



-Name. 



Date. 



1. Circle the items bdow which are lesouxces used in buik^ 

wood flowers iafi|gl ' 

saw 



bedroom 

toy ; 



ttme 
kite 



shovel 



2. WiiataiediTee resources that can be used to build a stop sign? 




3* Circle Redefinition below which means ^'limited resources/* 
a. Weaieveryrichp ^ . 
. b. We have forests, fiEumlwd, water and woricer^ * ^ 

c. We don*t have enough wbod and o0iGrreso^ 
^ d. We don*t have any mountains in ourstate; 

*" ■*• .' ^ 

4« If we use the wood wie have to build « fort, there will be some opportunity costs. Circle 
the opportunir^cbsts below. 

a. We won't tiave as much wood to make'icarts. . . \ 

b. DurfcMtmaynotbebigcnou^. * ^ 

c. Our friends could play in the forL * 

d. Wecottldn'tmakeajumpingranyforourbikes.^ 

^ \\ ' ■ ^ ^ 

Mfthcreadinglevd istoodifficuU. thcqucsQonsshouldbereadord, " . 



\ 



From Master Curriadum Oukie^ Pm II, Ptimaiy LevcU 3CEE,A977. 
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Sample 
Review 
Exercise 
4* 



Name. 



Date. 



1* IJst five diffeiem ways you coiUd earn room 



2. Visi the following in order according to how much money ydu think each one usually 
earns. ^ " • " . . 

■ * 1 (most) Pkesidentofa large company 

'. : Newsp^ier delivery perscm ^ 

' ■ ;^ Dentist 

_^ Teacher 

(least) Qeik in a department store 

3. Ineachsetofthree^ciiclethejobthattakesthelongesttolearn. \ 

A. Doctor Nurse Secretary ^ 

B. Barber .....Pilot...- BusDriver 

C. Cook ".Walter ..J ....Dishwasher 

r . ■ , . ^ • . ... 

4* Circle each item below vduch is a type (rf'govemnaent transfer p^^ 

^ I received $50.00 worth of food stamps. • 

• I was paid $100.00 for painting the cttxparkbendies. ' 

• I received $100.00 each month firom the government to help in paying my. rent. 

• Irecetved$10.00eachmonthforsellingnewspapersatCi^HaU. 

*If the reading levd is toodifficidt, tbcqiscstioosshouldbere^ 

a ■ 

c / 



From Master Cwricuium Guide. PM Pirktey Lfvd. JCEE* 1977. 
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Sample 
Review 
Exercise 
5* 



Name 
Date 

our school. 



2. Name two special!^ wBo work at a hamburger stand. 



3. Give two reasons for having diffeoent people p e:' f \jtUi different jobs at a hamboiger 
stand. '-Hf. 



4* A doctor is a specialist. Name two other ^>ecialists be/she depeods on m a hoqpitai. 



5. True or False 

a. Tnick drivers are ^>ecialistv 

^ a« The schocri cafeieria cooks depcM on truck drivers. 

^_ c. Nurses are specialists. ; 

d. If you ^>ecialize you deptnii on odiers. 



^If ibe reading level is too difficult* tbe^questiooft sbcmld be read onOy to the class. 



EScoBonlcs . 

1. Name three specialists who work in 



\ 



f ' — _ fr^ Master CunicuhmyCidde, Fvt II. Frimaiy Level, JCEE, 1977. 



Sample 
Review 

Exercise 
6* 



Name. 



!• IaSsx two wa^ you might obtain an item you want. 



Matching. Pm the lettor in the blank to show the main type of nK>neyusuaUyuse^ 
transaction below: < 



- 1. 
. 2, 
, 3. 
. 4. 

. 5, 

. 6. 
_ 7. 
. 8. 
. 9. 
.10. 



Buy a candy bar 

Buy a house 

Buyanewcar 

Buy an ice cream c<me 

Pay a parking fino ' 

afSSM 

Buy groceries at a store 
Use the pay teIq>hone 
Pay rent 

Pay the light bill 

Send $^.00 to a relative 



Types of Money 



a: 

B. 
C. 



corns 

paper money 
chedcs 



3. Matching, Put the conect letter in die tdaiik to show whether die uriderliiied item in each 
sentence below is: (a) a prsducer, (b) a good or service, or (c)*a medium of exchangeora 
' measure of value. 

^ 1.. Iwenyotfaedoctorandpad\wtfaacfteck tofaaveacastputonmy«^ ^ - 

. 2. I use^cfaeck to pa y an artist for a painting, 

3. 1 puta dinae in die i>aiking meter. 

4. I bought die coatrfhat was on salefor $ 1 0,0Q. ^ 

5. The farmer scJdanhishay for$l,000. 

,6. Tbedentistdiarged SlS.OO tofillthecavitv, 

7. Ipaid lOgfortfae<:aodybar. 

8, She bou^ the doil for j . . 

9. The most e;q>ettsive car was $2^000 . 

110. Jijn paid a 25^ fare to ride the bus. ^ 



*If the reading ievd is too difficult, the q^icstkm sbonkl be re^ 



PramMaster Curriattum Guide, Pmt m Pnimsy Level. JCEE; 1977. 
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Appendix C 



Glossary 



^The direcr exchange <rf goods and services. 
'(ilmi>-*A pnvately owned, profitKMricnted or- 
j^^iinikm eo^aiged in tte ta 
and m the jpmtnccion and sale of goods and seArices. 

ChBiet^Maiim^ iW^^ of scar- 

cit^* Becanae IMC have tmliimted wants for goods luxl 
ser^^ioes and have only Ihmted income, we must dioose 
whai ijocxts and servH^ to pm^^ 

Chake-MaUng (Wanta-Rcsonrce Gap)— Because re- 
soisoes are insufficteot to produce all the goods and 
- servtoes pcopic want, we must choose what goods and 
services will be produced. 

Omhsomt — Person yi/ho uses goods and serv'ces to satisfy 
wants dtiecdy. 

Pir^"^ Gooda — TangiUe objects diat are scarce and 
satisfy cctesumer wants. 

OMwmcr Services— Produoive acts diat satisfy consumer 
. wants, Imt do not result in tangible objects/ 

Division of Laber-f-The sqiaration of production mto 
various tasks p er f ormed by difiTerent workers* allowing 
<^ jyyij^l fyytifih anrt lhg> rtevglnprncnt and use of higher and 
more productive hunian skills. . 

E i 'A ^iff^ f k Goods — Objects that are scarce and satisfy 

consumer wants. 
vmntfm^ ThnrA iu^n^* a maximum amount of goods and' 

services widi a given amount of resources or producing a 

given amount of goods and services with a minimum 

amount of resources. 
Govenanent Ineooae— The total of mcmey payments le- 
^ ceived by government, generally in die form taxes. 
MariKi4iiace--Occurs whenever individuals are engage 

die process of buying and selli:^ giDods aiid services. 

Medfaan-of ig>Jfcaify — One of the functions of mone^« 
wherd^^ people exdiange gcxxls and services for money 
and in turn use mon^ to obtain other goods and services. 

MonqF — ^Anytiitng diat is geneitUy accept2U>le in exchange 
(payment) for goods and services (e.g. « coins, paper bills 
and diedcs). Credit cards take the place of mcnsey but they . 
ate nocdnect p^ments for goods or sovicesw Eventually 

- the buyer must complete the transaction dirough a 
p a y me nt invotving nxyiey. 

Mooqr lacooar (Earned)— j^enQr payments during a given 

^ tinibpcxiodresdvedforperfbrinance of a productive » 

iMoMy fncoane <l5neanied> --Money paynvnit received 
drnii^ a give time praod which is not directly related to 
any (midnctive act at that time. 




OHMtttui^ Coat (Wante-Incomc Gap)— the result of 
cfaoice-nuddng. The other good or service i^Mch ccjiikl 
have been purchased instead of the one that was pur- 
chased. 

Oppertninity Coat (Waata-Resoinrce Gjv) 

other goods and services vAiich must be 

resouicesare used in th&production tX a ] 

service, , ^ - 
Price — Value of a good or service stated in money terms. 

Mvitte Gooda and Servioca— Goods and services pur- 

diased by households difecdy from private businesses. 

« 

Ptodooe— -To cooAine productive resQorqes tamake goods 

and services. ^ * 
Public Goods and Services — Goods and services provided 

by the government. 

Re sour ceg (Factors of Production) — Nioural resources* 
humm i eso iM ce s and capital lesotures are thp three major 
categories. lia the primaiy grades we simply want to bring 
to students* attention diattfaej>r^uction of most goods and 
. services involves the iise<^ a nttnrfxcof 
resouices. • , 

Scarcity (W/mts-iReaoorce Gap) — Refers to die fact diat 
resources are insufBcient toproducc alljhe goods and 
services i>eople warn. ' " 
, Servicea^Productive acts that 'satisfy consumer wants, but 
do not result in taQgible objects. ^ 

SpeciaiiaaitlMi — The cdncentrati<»i<of effort on a particular 
aspect of imxhictipn (job or product) pemiitting^ persdns 
and r^ons to use to best advantage my peculiar differ- 
ences in skills and resources. ^ 

Standard or Measure of Vidtie — One of the functions of 
motley wbtaby ^ value of goods and services is 
e7q>r^sed jif money terms (mon^prices). ^ 

Tastesj(Rrefcr e nces) — person^s Ulces/dislikes for differ- 
ent gob^ and services. ' < 

Taxes — Required -paynieiits of money made by househcMs 
and businesses to governinent. 

TranafSer Faymente — Income received by individual for 
wlndi iio procki^ive effort ts reqtdred during die period 
which the pajonent is received^ 

Versatflity (Consamcr Gooda>—:A given 'want of a con-' 
siuner may be satbfied widi different goods (either 
has^buigers or hot doigs m^ satisfy the hunger wai^« 

Vcrsatffit^ (Rc so i u rce>>-^ost resources have alternative 
uses, i.e. , a 9ven1nesoorce may be used in the production 
^ <rf'a number <^differentgoodsaiid services. 



of jMiymeac for persons readering 
Mtwaewiocfis. W«fe is usiudly based oo the Ixiur^ day or 
woek^ wli&satey, as usedbere* lefen torn fixed annual or 
iiwaMhty me of pay. 

rpsydiotogical or physical desire diat may be 



fulfilled dilottgh die coosumptibn of a good or service. 

Wnnt»»lMoiiie G«p (Scnrdty>— The condition lesuttiiig 
from the fact that peofrfe^s wants for goods and services 
exceed people^s ability (income) to purchase these goods 
and services. 
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Suggested Supplementary Materials 




f a household is limited and itt wants for 
foods and services i^unlimited, it ftmst choose which of its 
many wants for coosunki^jgoods and services it wtU satisfy. 

^^Danid^s Birthday: Choosing Goods and Services/* 
Hbnstrip I fimn ^^Primaiy Economics/* from BFA Educa- 
tiooal Media. In diis filmstr^^ Daniel learns about goods and 
services while he and his fefends go shopjfnbg around town. 
iW fibnstrip cycyially emphasizes dut di f f eren t people 
want different goods and services. The diff ere n ce between 
goods and services also is explained. The boys reali^ that 
because of limited income, "important goods and services^ ' 
naist be chosen first. \^ 

•The Toy Store/* Filmstrip 1 of ^'Economics for 
Primaries;** SVE/Singcr. Two boys visit a tdy store to buy 
yoyo&. They discover thai the yo-yos cost more money than 
either one. of them has. Since they cannot buy the exact 
yo-yos they w^nt, they 'must idecide on the various alterna- 
tives open to them. They realize that most wants can be 
sgtfi^fied by a variety of goods and services, and that a 
difference exists between durable and nondurable goods. 
Tfieir problem forces them to think about opportunity cost 
and the inzportance of making wise decisions. SugjesfM^ 
discussion questions and classroom projects are idCRxfM. 

•'Choices/* Prc^gram Three from "Common tfenis/* a 
KETC prod^^on^ St. Louis, Missouri. The ••hows and 
whys'* of dilTexent economic choices is the subject of this 
program. It presents die many (fecisions that must, be made 
concerning spending, die use of resources, and saving. The 
idea that,one*s wants and needs must always be weighed 
against a cost factor is^tressed. 

Kotzwinkle, WHIiam, The Day the Gang Got Rich. New ^ 
Yoric: Viking Press, 1970. This is a story about a boy who 
receives five dollars and treaft • •the gang*^ to ice cream soda; 
pcetzds, candy, gum« comic books, and a ride on the trolley . ' 
until his money finally rtins out. Ix illustrates the generaliza- 
tions of limited inqpme and unlimited wants, and that prices, 
income and personal preferences determine which goods and 
services will be bciugfat in the marketplace. The stor^r lends 
itself to a discussion of wise decision-making and opportun- 
ity cost. ^ . ^ 



**Wants and Needs^/ Program Six from •'Common 
0ents,** a KETC production, St. Louis, Miswuri. This 
program concentrates on needs and wants. Becau^ families 
are tinique, they have different wants and economic limita- 
tioos. llie p i pg i am also discusses money, advertising and 
good consumerism. 

••We Are All Consunncrs,** Fdmstrip'2 frtm ••Economics 
In Our World/* by Teaching Jlesourccs Films. The necessity 
of making econcmiic choices is discussed in this filmstrip. 



Price» advertisingt cotivenience» quality, and preferefices are 
preseiited as reasons for choosijig certain goods and services 
^ ova* odM^. Income is intro<hiccd aa^ means by which we 
can purchase goods and services in order to satisfy wants. 
Income also has an influence on how maiqr goods and 
services can be consumed. Th6 filinstrip ends with reaacms 
why incomes vary. ^ " ^ 

••Familiis AreT Consumers/* from *'Ecoadniics for 
Primaries/* Filmstrip 2 fnm Eye Gitfe Media. This filnistrip 
progivn discusses the necessity for nttkingcboio^ and 
pointers on how to make good dioices* It prcstots examines 
of tiwniany consumo* goods and services av^ 
. ing durable goods,^energy» food« recreation and dme. The 
filnHstrip emphasizes tkuPfmst that vAca someone consuines 
sometlrii^ a dedsion is made iiocto consimie soinethiiigelse. 

Caldone, Paul, The Three'Wuhes. New York: McGraw- 
Hill; 1961. In this book a fairy grants a woodman dnee 
wishes in letum for saving a tree. The woodman proceeds to 
waste his wishes without having given them serious thou^iL 
The reader realizes the inqxirtance of makii^ wise dnnces 
about needs and wants. 

--"'Zemitdi, Margot, The Fisherman and His Wife. Nevr 
jy^orki.W. W. Norujn and ConqMmy^ 1966. This is an old tate 
by the brothers Grimm which illustrates the tinlimtted nature 
of human wants. Ahhdu^ the dd woman receives many of 
her wants from die filsh, at the end she- discovers there are 
linutations/Umited resoivces and the irnportance of iiBaking 
wise decisions can become topics for classroom disctission« 
Maher« John E., and S. Stowell Symmes. Ideas About 
Choosing. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc.. 1969. Ihis 
illuSrated book conc en tr at es on e co nomic choice! made by 
individuals, businesses and governments* It discusses what 
economic choices are, why tfiey are jieccssary, and how they 
are made. 



Economic Gcneralizalioa i 

Becittise household income is limited* househ<rids must 
choose h6w much of their income they will use to ptirchase 
goods md services privately and bow much they wil^puse to 
purchase coUectivd^ tfardu^ gbvemment. 

••Why We Have Taxes: The Town That Had No Police- 
man,** from Leamiiig Corporatfi<m of America* This is an ' 
animated'film about a comnamity*s need for a policeman* 
The problem of how die policeman will earn an iiKome is 
(Hesented.-The peopje of the communi^ solve this problem 
with the idba of taxation. The fifan condndes with examples 
of modem services provkled by taxes^ and reinforces the 
ideas of government siipfrfyii^ services to citizens, puxchu- 
ing labor resoutrces from housdK^ds^ and financing -these 
purchases through taxes. Thb program also ij^avaUable in a 
filmstrip format. 
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^^Fbimang « Comimimfy/'^ Filmatrfp G tn die series 
**IiilrodttGtibci 10 Eoooomics/' from Eye Cue Media. This 
pro g ram dbcusies 4he need tor pubUc goods and services 
wdlitnacomiiiiaiity aod how decisioiis r^ard^ 
and se r vic e s arc made through represciitative govemroem. 
Also presenied are die diffierem kinds o? taxes, ways in which 
taxes are coltocied« mid for what puipotes specific taxes are 
itaed. 

'*Govcnmiem Goodn^ and Services/* Filmstrip 8 from 
^'Economics in Our World/* by Teaching Resources Films. ^ 
The levels of government arc introduced and examples are 
given of die goods and services provided by each level. The 
similanties b e t ween government and families are em- 
phasiied tfarou^ a discussion of decision-maldng and 
opportunity cost. Taxation is identified as the main source of 
income for govern m ents in their attempt to satisfy public, 
needs and wants. 

Maher, John E. , Ideas About Taxes. New York: Fnmklin 
Wafts, Inc., 1972« This book begins with an eiqplanation of 
public and privat^goods aiyl services. It explains the need for 
public goods and services and how taxes provide the money 
needed by gover nment s to buy tfce goods and services people 
want. Covenunent (fecision*making1s also discussed. The 
types of taxes used by the various levels of ^' ^wmayent arc 
presented, as well as the problems caused by taxation. 



Ecooqpnk GetseniBsidon 3 

Be caus e wants a*e unlimited andiresources are limited and 
versatili^ choices must be made as to what goods and services 
ape to be produced. 

•**Michaers Moon, Store: Producing Goods and Services/' 
Hlmstrip 3 from '^Primary Economics** by BFA Educational 
Media. In this filmstrip Michael decides to ge imo business 
producing and selling moon goods. Adam decides ut>on 
Riooo seivices . The boys talk abom the nn^^ 
and consuming. They discover the resources diey need for 
producing are tools, materials and workers. 

. ••The Dog House/* Filmstrip"2 from "Economics for 
Primaries/* SVE/Singer. In this filmstrip Steven and Paul 
decide to bdild a dog house. They learn about the productive 
msouroes needed for this job: hunber, took* and their own 
labor. The productivct process combines productive re- 
sources, such as land* labor and capital, into goods and 
seryioes wanted by society. Society nudces choices about 
how these resources will be used. Suggested discussion * 
questions and classroom activities lire included. 

**The Garden/* Filmstrip 4 firom '^Economics for 
Primaries/* SVE/Singer. In this filmstrip Marinafieels the 
frust r ati ons of limited resources when she tries to produce 
goods and services. Each choice she noust make involves 
giving up somethipg else. In families* as well as in societies, 
productive resources are limited by the avatl^Mlity of land, 
labor and capital. Choices must be made cooceming what 
goods and services will be produced* keeping in mind the 



opportunity coat of these dcci&io:ji. Suggested discussion 
questions and classroom activities are included. 

**Building a New Qubhouse/* from die Worid of Work 
Adventures of Lollipop Dragon, SVE/Stnger. Hubert^ 
Gwendolyn, die LoUijpop Dra^ and fctends build a new 
clubhouse, but find th^ noust and use resources wisely. 
The filmstrip shows that land, labor and ca|Htal 9n necessary 
in buikling the cliMiouse. Specialization of labor also is 
emphasized. 

, *^ 

'*C]odiing: A Pair of Blue Jeans,** Learning Corporalion 
of America. Thiscolor film follows die process of maldng a 
pair of blue jeans from the cottm field to the boy who buys 
them. At each stage we learn about the resources needed and 
•their cost. 

**Economics and Our Naoiral Resources,'* IPllmstrip 3 
from '^Economics for Primaries,** Eye Gate Media. In diis 
filmstrip, unlimited warns and limited xesouroes are pre- 
sented as a probtem iN^iich all families and all societies face. 
Among the most importam of these productive resgbrces are 
acouno7*s nautral resources. Examples <rf the mai^ftypespf 
natural resources are presented with a view ci the outputs 
which resuk from the use of these resources. 

Besko^;^, Elsa, PeUe's Sew Suit: tiew York: Harper & 
Row Ptd>lishers« 1962. In this illustrated book Pdle deu% 
to hj.ve a new suit made for himself: He begins by shearing 
his lamb. Each step involvescirmhg^s services for the 
services of others who card, ^in, dye/^^^^ve and sew the 
woo! into a new suit. Topics for clas$room'<Asc;..^sion shoidd 
include factors of production, ^>ecializatibn, ^lrterdepen• 
dence and barter. The story niustrates that their b:;wooli^ 
only one of the many inputs necessary in ma^ a coat. 

Chilton, Robert^ Roy and Shiriey, Wheretn .r^ H^V Use 
Come From. Chicago: Chikiren*s Press, 1970. The emphasis 
of this book is upon production of goods and services. 
Examples are given of resources used in the production <)( 
goods, such as pianos, su^, chocolate and tire^. Supi^y, 
demand, sur|rfus and scarcity asOs^expIained, The book ends 
^with a brief discussion of specialization^ techncrfogy, trans- 
portatioo.and barter. 



Economk GeneraBzatioo 4 

Labor income is the main source of income for most 
households. 

*'A Collar for Pttrick: Buying Goods and Services/' 
Filmstrip 2 from Primary Economics,**, BFA Educational 
Media. Daniel decides to buy a cellar for his pet dude, then 
discovers he has no money to pay fr^ it. He and Adam discuss 
ways in whidi people earn money. The filmstrip ends when 
the boys, decide upon a way in which they can cam an 
mcomCr 

* I World ng and Band ng , * * Ftimstrip 3 from * ' Economics in 
Our Worid,** by Teaching Resources Hlms. The central idea 
of this filmstrip is rhe reladonship be tw e en woridng, income 
and satirfaction of needs and wants. Examples of public and 



- pnvate goods aid services are presented. Educatioii, train- 
ioi^'V ^^ipply and demand^ aiid talent are mentioned as some 

' variables wJncE help ^o deterro*:>e income. 
«• • - 

**PSrbdnccrs and Consuincrs/' Program 2 from •Xonm 

- «en|s.V St XETC Production, St. txwis, Missouri. The 
program .begins wi^-^ a defii^iiticni of these two terms. It then 
moves to an introduction of jobs and income. V/ecome to see 
that work can mean different things' to many people. The^ 
program concludes with a statement about the value'bf work. 

**Jobs,*' Program 9- irom **Comijion 0ents,' a KETC 
production, St. Louis, Mis.^ouri. This pro)?rum deals with 
jobs, what they are and >^at they mean to a family. The 
problem of unemployment and the crises it can cause in a 
housdiold iare Sriefiy discussed. Tne program also mentions 
reasons workers lose. jobs, job satisfaction, training, unions, 
andstrikes. . ^ 

••fathers — What They Do/', produced by Films/West, 
Inc. , and distributed by Film Fair Communications. This film 
concentrates on the woric activities of three fathers, a service 
station attenda;nt, a hardware store owner, and a carpenter. 
^ Students are introduced to the importance of work. Work 
provides others with goods and services and is the main 
source of income for most families. Some fathers work for 
' others and receive a salary. or wages. Those who own their 
•own business use pan of Uieir profit as pay for themselves. 

* "Mothers — What They Do/* produced by FilmsAVest, 
Inc. and distributed by Film Fair Communications. This film 
concentrates on the work activities of three mothers, a 
full-tivne housewife, a full-time working mother, and a 
; housewife who worics. part time. iStudents leam about the 
[ impcmnce of work inorder to provide families with a money 
income-or with services they need. 

"We Are AU Consumers/' Fiimstrip 2 iffom Economics 
In Our World/* by Teaching Resources Films. The necessity 
of making economic, choices is discussed in this fiimstrip. 

- Rric^, advertising, convenience, quality, and preferences are 
presented as reasons for choosing certain goods and servic^ 
over others. Income Is introduced as the means by which we 
ca|i purchase goods' and services inord^ to satisfy wants, 
fo -oroe also has an influence on how many good and services 
can be consumed. The fiimstrip ends with reasons why 
incofines vary. , . , • ^ 

**Work People Do,'* Fiimstrip 6 from *''I£conomics for 
Prim^cs/' Eye Gate Media. This fiimstrip and cassette 
explore the kinds oif wwk people do at home and on the job. 
The importance of w*^ is discussed from the pomjyOf view 
of both producer and consumer. 



Ecbootnic Generstlization 5 ' 

Because housdiolds want more goods and services than 
can be produced wiA available resources^'there is a need to 
fiikf new and more efficient ways of using existing resources 
(specialization and cUviaon of labor). 

O 
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;*Why People Have Speaal Jobs: The Man Who Made 
Sprm?ing Tops/* Learning Corporaticw of Aaierica. This is 
an animated film about a villager who makes a spinning top 
for his son. Soon all the children in the village want tops. A 
problem devel<^ because the villageic has other re^n- 
sibilities. The problem is solved when another father pro- 
vides the villager with food in return for a top, Hlustrating the 
beginning of specialization and interdependence. The film 
ends with examples of specialized jobs today. This piQgram 
is also available in fiimstrip format. 

•'The Breakfast/' Fiimstrip 3 from "Economics for 
Primaries.'' S VE/Singer. In tiiis fiimstrip Beth and her sister 
Julie quarrel about their morning chores. Their modier 
suggests that each giri do everything for herself, radier than 
sibare the responsibilities. Chaos results, thus en^hasizing 
' :C importance pf division of labor and specialization widiin 
a household ana within society. Suggested disaission ques-' 
li^ms and classroom activities are included. 

"World of Work Adventures of the Lollipop Dragon/' 
from SVE/Singer. This set of six '^imstrips and cassettes of 
the Lollipop Dragon's adventtu-es ^ amtum teach students 
about the world of work. Esp^ially emphasized is division 
of labor, specialization, technology, interdependence and 
cooperation. Titles inc'ide *^*The Workers of Tummm/'~ 
**Making Dragon Cookies/* "Trading Jobs in Tumtum/* 
"Chah©ng Worid of Work in Tumtum," "Building a 
ClubhouseV and "The Lollipop Factcwy . ' ' 

"Specializing and Exchanging/' Fiimstrip 1 trom "Eco- 
nomics in Our World," by Teaching Resources Films: This 
fiimstrip begins l)y illustrating liow bees divide labor among 
theno^Ives. This is then compared to division of labor in the 
production of goods and services, ^^xamples of specialization 
of individuals and countries are presented, a[nd interdq>en- 
dence is discussed in relation to tiiis. A result oif specializa- 
tion and interdqpendence leads to the ne^ for an exchange or 
barter system. The fiimstrip ends widi a discussion of money 
^ as a medium of exchange. 

"Production/' Program 10 of "Common ^ents/' a 
KETC Production, St, Louis, Missouri. This program 
presents the functions of the production process. It discusses 
profits, tools, machinery, assembly lines, division of labor, 
specialization, and the producer's responsibilities. It con- 
cludesby reinforcing the idea of interdependence. 

, * * You and Mass Production , " S VE/Singer, is a set of four 
filmstrips and cassettes entided "From One by One to Lots 
and Lots/* "The P^>er Bag," "Qarence the Car/' and 
' 'Buttons! Btmons!" All filmstrips arc designed to show.how 
mass production (including division of labor and specializa- 
tion) has improved the quality and quantity of goods 
produced while lowering cost. Advantages and disadvan^ ^ 
tages are shown. The filmstrips include a history of mass 
production, a tour through a bicycle and car factory, and a 
discussion of automation and its part in mass production. 

"Targo Explores the World of Work,". SVE/Singer, is a 
set of six filmstrips- and cassettes. "Targo, the Job Explorer 



(Jobs at Home and Schooi)*' introduces Targo and what he 
does as a job explorer. **Who's Cooking, Targo? (Similar 
Jobs Throughout the Community)" explains the jobs Targo 
has explored and bow these jobs are similar to ones at home 
and ait school. ''Tale of a Nail (A Quste. of Dependent 
Jobs)*' shows Targo as a street cleaner who discovers the 
inqxHiance doing his job welL Where's the Ice Cream? 
(A Scries of Dependent Jobs) ' ' has Targo and agroccr tracing 
ice cream from the delivery truck to the dairy farm, showing 
the dqjcndcnce of one job upon another. Pride of the 
Slippery Fish (One Job AffeCtS Many Communities)'' has 
Taigo showing an old captain how jobs i n his community 
affect jobs in otho- communities. Who's Got the Roller 
Coaster? (Many Communities Affect One Job)" shows 
Tar^o and an amusemept park operator tracing a missing 
roller coaster which has' been recalled for repairs. Different 
communities and workers art needed to make parts for die 
roller coaster. Interdq)endence and specialization are domi- 
nant themes. 

Chilton, Robert, Roy, and Shirley, Everyone Has Impor- 
tant Jobs to Do. Chicago: Children's Press, 1970. This book 
begins by discussing the important jobs which members of a 
f" Ti' :> have at home and at school. This is contrasted with 
jobs members of families may have had in another time or 
another place. Income, profit aijii taxes are briefly men- 
tioned. The book ends with questions abo*;t what would 
h2q>pen if each person did not do his or her job. Through 
discussion the concepts of specialization and interdepen- 
dence can be developed. 

Wilkinson, Jean and Ned, Come to Work With Us in a Toy 
Fuirtory. Milwaukee: Sextant Systems, Inc. 1970. This book 
is illustrated with photographs taken at a toy factory. Each 
photogr^h is accompanied by a riddle which explains the 
many kinds of jobs necessary for the production and 
marketing of toys, from the designer to the company 
president. Emphasis is therefore on division of labor, 
specialization and interdependence. 



Eomomic Generalization 6 

Because specialization and division of labor result in 
increased output, and in increases in the amount of goods and- 
services exchanged, there is a need for a money system. 

-*Why.We Use Money: The Fisherman Who Ne^ A 
Knife," Learning Corporation of America. This,; is an 
. animated film about a fisherman who tires of the barter 
system and introduces the basic concept of money. The film 
illustrates how much more convenient the use of a money 
system is as compared to a barter system, especially in a 
specialized ^society. It concludes with a look at the uses of 
money today 

**Moncy-Paying for Things,'' Filmstrip 4 from '^Eco- 
nomics for Primarie. " Eye Gate Media. This filmstrip 
presents money as a way of trading for things we want and 
need. The different forms of money, such as bills, coins. 



checks and credit cards are introduced . This is then compared 
with examples of people using the barter system. 

* Trading/' Program 1 from •'Common ^ents," KETC 
Production, Sr. Louis, Missouri. This program focuses on 
the concept of trading or barter by presenting definitions of 
what it is we trade (goods and services). It discusses the 
concept of interdq>endence among people. It illustrates the 
advantages and disadvantages of the barter system and leads 
into an understanding of money as a medium of exchange. 

'^Exchange and Money," Filmstrip 5 from "Economics in 
Our World," by Teaching Resources Films. This filmstrip 
begins with a discussion of the most common forms of 
money: coins, paper money and checking accounts. The 
conveniences of money as a medium of exchange and a 
measure of value are compared to the inconveniences of a 
barter system. The program ends with a brief discussion 
about specialization and interdependence and en^hasis upon 
the importance of money as a facilitator in the exchange of 
good^ and services. 

Mah^a-, John E. , Ideas About Money, New York: Franklin 
■ Watts, Inc., 1970. This book begins with an explanation of 
generalized producers and specialized producers, thus laying 
the groundwork for the need for a money system. The first 
half of the bode concentrates on how money serves us. We 
use money to buy things, as savings, and to tell us the price of 
goods and services. The second part of the book deals with 
two kinds of nK)ney: currency and checks. 

"What Is Money'?" Filmstrip 2 firom "Introduction to 
Econoniics," Eye Gate Media. This filmstrip begins with a 
look at two primitive men trading with each other for things 
they need. The disadvantages of the barter system are then 
presented with die solution being the introduction to a money 
system. The history of ourmoney system from shells to paper 
currency is examined. A closer look is then taken at checks 
and credit cards. 

** Economics: Money/' BFA distributor. This film uses 
the thoughts and feelings bf children about money and what 
they would do with it. It answers some basic questions. What 
is money? Why is it needed? How do we get it? Where does 
money go? Emphasis is on values and choices involved in the 
use of money. 

"How Money. WOTks," Program 5 from "Common 
Cents," a KETC Production, St. Louis, Missouri. This 
program deals with the flow of money. It then moves to credit 
cards and the use of checks. Taxes are briefly discussed and 
the program ends with a st^ment alXKit money as our 
mediui?? of exchsoigc. 

Elif^.. B^njamm, The True Book of Money. Chicago: 
Childfcn's Press, i960. Beginning with a trade between two 
modem boys, examples of- barter in ancient times are 
presented. Amusing examples of barter show why money 
was introduced to facilitate trade. Money as a store of value, 
a medium of exchange, and a unit of accoimt is briefly 
explained with emphasis on the 'history of money. It = 
- ^ concludes with a brief discussion of saving money and 
checks. 



Gross^ Ruth Bdov, Money. Money, Money. Scholastic 
Book Services^ 1971. This bookixaccs our money system 
fromits b^yrmmgip die barter system. The problems which 
barter present are examined. Early types of money: cows, 
sheep, salt and shells, are discussed. Inconveniences prcs- 
enMi ons kind of iik)ney lead to the intro^ 
- money. Different coins are illustrated and die bocAi ends with 
a discussion of credit cards and checks. 



Other Materials 



These materials would also be usefol in the study of 
ecoiioniics.at the primary level. They were not listed under a 
specific generalization Because they either included many 
generalizations without emphasis on a particular one, or they 
were iadirecdy related to die generalizations. 

•'Worid of pur Own/' SVE/Singer, T&is set of 5 filmstrips 
and cassettes includes: 

1. VFbod, Qodiing, Sbel^, and Space/" Basic needs 
are identified and ways are discussed in which people 
can manage jsatural resources to meet basic n^ds. 
. 2- ^Teople Need Each JDther/* A recpgnidon of people as 
social bdngs having needs which can o be met by 
other people- 
s' *!Community Services: Many People Serve Our Com-, 
murity/* Identifies the different services needed and 
provided by a community. 
4. **Community Resources: People Woric to Make Our 
Community Better.*' ^Discusses ways in whi^h a 
community meets needs for self-expression, beauty, 
and privacy through its resources. 
5- "Planning fw the Future." £>iscusses changes .and 
reasons for'these changes in the attempt to meet al! the 
'needs of a community. 



* 'Something Special . . .Work, 
filmstrips aiki cassettes includes: 



S VE/Singer. This set of 6^ 



'Pennies, Nickels, and Dynes/" Emphasis is on the 
value of saving money. 

2. **We Wrote Their Readers/* Explains how students 
are consumers and producers of educational niaterials* 

3. /*What's Your Specialty?** Explains specialization of 
wcM'kand why people choose to specialize, (possibly 
bould be included under Generalization S) 



4. **Money: One of Work*s Rewards.'' Tlie in^KXtance 
.of earning nooney for woric is enqdsa^zed. . 

5. '^Math — Who Ntcds It?'* Shows die rdarionship 
between schoolwork iad thtf worid <tf woric. ■ 

6. *'The Joy of Givmg/' Explains that selfrsatiisfdcdon is 
another reason for working. 

» 

Ideas About Others and You,- by John E. Maher and S. 

StoweO Symmes: New Yoric: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1969. 
' This book explains our economic-system which produces, 
the things we want. Production and consumption of goods 
and services^ tnoney flow, taxesl resources^ and many 
other things are {n^csented. / 



^•Career Awareness/'. SVE/Singcr. This is a set of 5 
filmstrips arid cassettes: 

i I Haye a Body/' Not particularly relevant for 
economics. . . - --'-r, 

2. **I Have » a Brain/ V Not particularly relevant for 
. economics. ^ 

3. **The Work People Do/'^ boy goes to work with his 
father and sees U:e various types of jobs. 

4. ' *I Can Do Things. ' ' Illustrates the similarities between 
acdvities of students and the world of work. 

5. Can Make Choices.*' A recognidon of the many 
kinds of choices made by individuals. 



1. 



Although Generalizadon 6 does n6t include banking, 
there are a few very good^resources available on this 



tc^ic. 

'*It's All Mfaie. 



A film producid^by die American 



Bankers Association. 

2. '^Adam Builds a Bank: Saving for Goods and Serv- 
ices/' Ftlmstrip 4 from **Priraary E*.-onbmics'* from 
BFA Educational Media. 

3. **Bariks/- Prog^ram .7 frpm^ •'Common Cents/' a 
KETC Production, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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